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THE 
CONVERSATIONS 


E X I Is Y. 


THIRTEENTH CONVERSATION. 


MoTHER.. 


How now, Emily! are you ſo ſoon re- 
turned from walking? _ 
EMILY. 

Yes, Mamma. 

MOTHER. 

One would ſuppoſe, your walk bad not 
afforded you much pleaſure. What is 
the matter with you ? 

LMILY.: 

Nothing, Mamma. You Eno I 

Vou, II. | 
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am not fond of walking in the Tui- 
leries. | 


6 | 


Do I know it! This is the firſt ene 
you ever told me ſo. 


. | 

I do not think I ſhall go there any 
more, unleſs you go with me. Oh! 
Mamma! give me our country walks. I 
have juſt found out, that I have a parti- 
cular taſte for a country life; and that 
Paris is no longer pleaſing to me. The 
fameneſs of the walks, the crowd, the 
number of idle and ſtaring people, who 
are at a loſs how to ſpend their time 5 


MOTHER. 
Tour reflections are ſomewhat e, 
but HE: philoſophical. 


EMI I. v. 
And what is ſtill worſe, they ſpend it 
in a manner diſagreeable to others, 


Mor HER. 
How diſagreeable to others? 


EMILY; 4 
You know well enough, Mamma; in 
finding fault with all they ſee---I think, 


with you, that 1t is very PI, 
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MoTHER. 

What! did you again meet with the 
lady” and her ſleeve-knots ? 

EMILY. 

No, Mamma; but there was ſuch a 
confuſed noiſe as uniform as the walks; 
ſuch a ruſtling of filks; ſuch a continual 
and inſipid prating, that it makes one 
quite low-ſpirited, and which leaves the 
mind quite vacant. 

Mor RER. 

How! do you then make the mind of 
the party? I plainly ſee, my dear child, 
that you are going to adopt the faſhion- 

a able 1855 # | 
EMILY, | 

It is enough to deſtroy me with ennui; 
I deteſt'it: and when one is coming 
away 8 

Mor EER. 
One returns in an ill humour. 
EMILY. 
One meets with very impolite people, 
who Know not how to behave themſelves, 
MoTHER. 
Who are they ? 
i —WMILY« 

Only think, Mamma! that I ſhould 

meet at the gate two ladies and a gentle- 
„ 
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man coming in; and that in paſſing me, 
one of the ladies throwing her eyes care- 
leſsly on me, ſhould ſay to the other, 
with great indifference, © She would be 
pretty enough, if ſhe were not ſo brown.” 
Ty MOTHER. 
S8o, fo! you are indebted then to the 
meeting with theſe ladies for your great 
ſtock of philoſophy, and ſettled taſte for 
a country life? x 
f EMILY. 
What buſineſs was it of theirs? You 
muſt allow, Mamma, that their heads 
and hearts could be but badly furniſhed, 
to waſte their time in making ſuch kind 
of remarks. You' were right to ſay, the 
other day, that perſons of a certain turn 
of mind, were above dwelling on the 
imperfections of others. I ſhould like 
to aſk thoſe ladies, who it was that com- 
miſſioned them to obſerve, whether the 
little girls they meet were fair or brown. 
5 Mor HER. 
And I too, ſhould like to aſk them, 
what right they had to ſpoil my Emily's 
walk, and diſparage the beautiful gar- 
dens of the Tuileries, which have already 
loſt much of their reputation, ſince the 
rage has prevailed of making EA 


U 
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gardens between four walls in the center 
of Paris. 
EMIL v. 
What do you mean, Mamma? What 
diſparagement ? 


MoTHER. 
Have they not made them appear 
odious in your eyes by their diſcourſe, 
and inſpired you with an 1 averſion to 
walking in them. 
EMILY. 

There are people enough without me. 
Beſide, you ſee what it is to go to public 
places with one's Governeſs. It is ſo 
childiſn; and every one thinks they have 
a right to take liberties with one. If 
you had been with me, it would not 
have happened, my dear Mamma. 


Mor EER. | 

And you would have returned nach 
the fairer for it ? 

i ICALLY 

Nay, Mamma, we are what we are: 

we do not go to the Tuileries to hear 

ourſelves talked of; beſide, as Madam 

de Verteuil ſaid yeſterday, I do not 

know on what occaſion, Truth is not 

to be ſpoken at all times.“ 

A 3 
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Mor HER. 

8 this truth then ſo very mortifying to 
you: ? 
8 E MILY. 

ethinks it is. Is it not very u 1 to 
be brown ? _ 
Mor HER. 

To be nal is certainly more pleaſing 
than to be brown; and to be brown is 
leſs pleaſing than to be fair; that is all 
the difference. 

EMILY. 

To be ſure, it was very neceſſary I 
ſhould meet thoſe ladies to know I was 
as brown as a gipfy. 

MoTHER. 
Did they carry the compariſon ſo far? 
EMILY. 

No, Mamma; but I immediately 

thought I looked juſt like one. 
MoTHER. 

Then probably you are fond of deep 
colours, and not of the faireſt interme- 
diate ſhades ? Fo Er 

i EMILY. 

Indeed, Mamma, I do not think I was 
either ſo brown or ſo ugly laſt year. 

| OTHER. 

1 do not think you were; it is owing to 
your having been much expoſed to the 


© 
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ſun and wind; you are a good deal tan- 
ned. Had I been in your place, I would 
have ſtopped the ladies, and ſaid to them, 
Have patience ladies, it is only three 
days ſince I left the country, I will 
meet you here two or three months 
hence. When I ſhall have paſſed the 


winter in town, you will perhaps find 


my complexion cleared up, and changed 
for the better. However, if I be not 
very fair, you muſt acknowledge, I have 
a healthy look, and that 1s worth ſome- 
thing.” | 
EMILY. 
What, Mamma! does living in town 
improve the complexion ? 
MOTHER. 
This diſcovery may perhaps a litle 
reconcile you: to Paris. 
EMIL V. 85 
It will at leaſt make me forts amends, 
MoTHER. 
And will enable you to wait for the 
ſummer ſeaſon with reſignation. 
"EMILY. 
| How ſorry I am I had not the ſenſe to 
have ſaid ſo to theſe ladies. I think they 
would have looked a little fooliſh, not- 
_ withſtanding their {kill in judging of the 


* 
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chniplexions of the company---However, 


if I had had the ſenſe, I ſhould not have 


had the courage; ſo it comes to the lame 

thing. | 
| MoTHER. 

You might have ſaid ſtill better, and 


diſconcerted them ſtill more. 


EMILY. 
How, pray ? 
Mor HER. 
e Know, ladies, that a fair ſkin, and 
beautiful features, are ſmall advantages, 
when compared to the qualities of the 
heart and underſtanding; that it is poſ- 


ſible to poſſeſs every exterior grace, with- 
out being either amiable, eſtimable, hap- 


Py, or reſpectable, or without deſerving 
to be ſo. If my complexion do not 
pleaſe you, it mall be my endeavour to 
deſerve your approbation, by more ſolid 


and laſting means, if you will ever con- 


deſcend to take more particular notice of 

me, than in walking on the terrace of the 

Tuileries.“ 
EMILY. 

Ah! Mamma ! what a fine ſpeech! I 
would give -my whole month's allowance 
to have made it. What a delightful 
thing it 1s to have ſenſe, and to know 


on. XII. OF EMILY, 9 
when to uſe it! Methinks 1 ſee the 


aſtoniſhment of the lady, when I ſhould 


have drawn her by the gown, and in a 
reſpectful manner made ſuch a ſpeech. 
I think ſhe would have caſt down her 
large black eyes, which ſhe caſt ſo care- 
leſsly on me; as much as to lay, « Whe- 
ther you be fair or my it is all one 
to me. 
MorkER. 


But I, who am not ſo indifferent about 
you, ſhould like to have one little cir- 


cumſtance cleared up. 


EMI r. 
What circumſtance, my dear Mamma ? 


Mor HER. | 

Suppoſe another little brown girl had 
been walking on the terrace at the ſame 
time, and that the ladies remarking it, 
had faid what they did of you, I would 
know, whether it would have made ſo 


ſtrong an impreſſion on you, or if you 


would have reſented it with ſuch indig- 
nation? 

EMI I. v. 
Doubt it not, my dear Mamma. I 

ſhould have ſeen in a moment, that the 

little girl, at her return, would have 


| 
| 
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been very unhappy. Have you not 
taught me to put myſelf in the place of 
others? I cannot bear to ſee people 
mortified in ſuch a manner; we ought 
to behave with reſpect to every one; be- 
fide, you have opened my - eyes, and 


taught me how to eſtimate ſuch flan- 
derers. 


Mor HER. 
Come, come; I ſee you are diſpoſed 
to be a little ſevere, and that your morals 


will not err on the fide of indulgence; 


we muſt be on our guard before you--- 
But ſuppoſe thoſe ladies, inſtead of tak- 
ing notice of your brown ſkin, had faid, 


« That child bids fair to be handſome | in 


time?“ 


EMILY. 

Oh! Mamma! you have a mind to 

perplex me now---Why I ſhould AYE 
bluſhed and looked down. 


| MoTHER. 

In that caſe, the walks of the Trileries 
would not have appeared ſo diſagreeable 
to you? 

EMIL v. 
Do you think ſo, Mamma? 


* 
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Mor HER. 

Vet, to judge from a ſuperficial glance, 
without being at all intereſted, either for 
or againſt any one, is always Judging at 
random. 
mpaidetny -  » Þ oo 

That may be, Mamma; yet you muſt 
allow, that a flattering opinion does .not 


appear ſo ill-founded, as that which N 
us uneaſineſs. 


Mor HER. 


| ſuppoſe not ; and I preſume, in that 
caſe, the ſeverity of your moral would be 


ſomewhat ſoftened in favour of thoſe who 


Judge ſo OT: and at random. 


EMILy. 
But, Mamma, is it not one of your 


maxims, that we ſhould be ſevere toward 
ourſelves, and indulgent toward others? 


MOTHER. 
And I fee you apply it in a moſt diſ- 
intereſted manner, and without any re- 
troſpect to e 


| EMIL v. 
How do you make that out, Mamma; 
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Do you think me partial, and that J have 
two, weights and two meaſures as the 
nn ſay? 3 
Mor REA. 

Acknowledge, at leaſt, that you are 
not wanting in indulgence toward thoſe, 
who, without even looking ſtedfaſtly at 
you, anſwer for it, that you will one day 
be handſome. 

C 
Nay, I believe my dear Mamma, fuck 
of. TIES never difpleaſed any one. 
MoTHER. 
| Beauty muſt certainly be the 8 
happineſs of life; for young people to 
obtain it, would facrifice health, riches, 
and perhaps more eſſential advantages. 
EMILY. 

gude happineſs is perhaps ſaying a 
little too much; however, Mamma, it is 
à very great happineſs. ] have heard 

you ſay, more than once, that it is a real 
advantage to anticipate the favour of 
others, by an intereſting or agreeable 
figure, by a e and ſeducing ex- 
terior. 

Mor HER. 

Tet I know not whether we ought to 
look on beauty as ſo very deſirable an 
advantage. 
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5 EMILY. | 8 
You have then taken a diſlike to it? 


Mor RER. 
I obſerve, in the firſt place, that no 


advantage is more fragile, frivolous, or 
fleeting, than, not to mention numerous 
accidents, a few years change every fea- 
ture, deſtroy every. charm, and efface 
even the remembrance of them. Do 
you think thoſe are very wiſe, or happy, 
who found their felicity on ſo tranſient a 
poſſeſſion? En 
| | EMIL V. 
Oh! that is a great misfortune to be 
35 . 
Mor HER. : 
I am of opinion, as it is ſo ſubje& 
to ſpoil, fade, and vaniſh quite away, 
that thoſe are greatly to be pitied, who 
place their happineſs in it. They can 
know no enjoyment without alloy. They 
mult look on the care of their beauty and 
dreſs, as the moſt important buſineſs of 
their lives; which will, in time, give a 
trifling, reitleſs, jealous, envious, and 
melancholy turn to the mind, 
N e 
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EMILY. 
What a frightful picture! But why 
envious ? 

Mor HERR. | 
| Becauſe, inſtead of enjoying the charm 
of beauty, and acknowledging it where- 

ever it appears, they envy its ſplendour _ 
and triumphs; they look upon it as a 
perſonal. calamity befallen themſelves ; 
they are perſuaded, that the applauſe be- 
ſtowed on beauty is at their expence; 
that it cannot receive the ſmalleſt ho- 
mage, without depriving them of con- 
queſt; and then they become thoughtful 
and unhappy. To be unhappy at the 
beauty of another; what a degrading tor- 
ment! 

EMILY. 


Yes; it is buying ſupreme e l 
ſome what dearly. 


MoTHER. 
This ſupreme happineſs is expoſed to 
{till greater and more ae dangers. 


EM L v. 
Tell me quickly what they are, my 


dear Mamma, that I may be entirely 
diſguſted with 1 it. 
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| MoTHER. 

Time will unfold them to us, my 
dear, as we advance in our career: in 
the mean time, let it ſuffice to remark 
to you, that it is poſſible to be perfectly 
happy without being handſome; and to 
be infinitely handſome without being 
happy. 


EMIL v. 
But beauty is no obſtacle to happineſs. 


MoTHreR. 

Say rather, that beauty and happineſs 
are not incompatible. It cannot be 
| doubted, that a beautiful woman, in 
whom are united perſonal attractions, 
and mental charms, who conceals, under 
the veil of the graces, a noble, generous, 
elevated, and teeling heart; whoſe ex- 
terior charms give an additional luſtre to 
the virtues with which ſhe 1s adorned, 
muſt be the maſter-piece of nature. Yet 
all this being ſuppoſed, ſtill the mind 
muſt riſe ſuperior to the perſon. It 
wants not beauty to ſecure, according to 
its different qualities, either reſpect, ve- 
neration, . eſteem, or love; ; 
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in a word, every kind of ſuffrage that 
mankind neyer beſtows on beauty alone. 
It muſt be allowed, that an eminent de- 
gree of beauty excites alſo our admira- 
tion; but that is a ſentiment ſtill more 
fleeting than its object. It is of ſuch 
ſhort duration, that it is often converted 
into contempt, when we perceive, that 
the beauty of the mind does not corre- 
ſpond with the charms of the perſon, 
EMILY. 
It is now debaſed indeed. 
Mor HER. 

Therefore, I never could ſet any value 
on what is ſubject to ſo many viciſſitudes, 
and which alone, is inſufficient to our 
happineſs. I ſhould be much concerned 
for you, if you ſhould place yours on 
ſuch a baſis. For inſtance, would you 
wiſh, that the fear of being a little 
brown or tanned ſhould lay a reſtraint 
on your country diverſions; and before 
you ſet out for a walk, ſhould induce 
you to call a conſultation to determine 
whether the ſun be not too hot ; whether 
there be not an appearance of rain; or if 
the wind whiſtle not too roughly in your 
face? Should that ever be your caſe, I 
ſhould exclaim, What a poor creature! 
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to ſacrifice her pleaſures, her amuſe- 
ments, nay, ſtill more ſolid advantages, 
ſuch as health, for an uncertain good, ſne 
hopes to procure by dint of affected 
delicacy. e 
1 "EMILY... 

One might juſt as well be put in a 
glaſs-caſe like a relic. 


MOTHER. 
Notwithſtanding, if you think proper, 
to bring you ſomewhat nearer to the ſtate 
of a relic, I will give you a gauze veil 
to cover your face, when you go a walk- 

ing. It ma indeed prevent your breath- _ 
ing the air freely; but in revenge, your 
complexion will be wonderfully pre- 
ſerved, and no one will find fault with 
it whenever you ſhall walk on the Teraſſe 
dies Feuillants. 

EMuII V. 

No, no, no! my dear Mamma, I 

thank you for your veil; I am not yet a 

Ne. 1 55 5 
MorTHE R. 

Do not too haſtily refuſe it; it is 
Vorth ſome conſideration. If you diſdain 
it now, I ſhall not, in my turn, perhaps 

To 5 
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be diſpoſed to make you an offer of it 
_ you ſhall think proper. 


W 
No, no, Mamma! I fhall never want 


one, I. am only ſorry for one : thing. 


es MorTHER. | 
| What is it? 

os EMILY. © 

At my being vexed. I now think it 
was very filly. I believe, Mamma, the 
ſhorteſt way is not to think at all of one's 
perſon. If it be a good one, ſo much 
the better ; if not, what can be done? 

MoTHER. 


It is the ſhorteſt way and the beſt. 


We ſhould conſider beauty in the ſame 


light we do thoſe capricious perſons, who, 
when they obſerve you annex any great 
importance to their acquaintance, wb 
draw themſelves with diſdain; and, 

the contrary, are the firſt to make hoy 


vances, it you appear to neglect, or treat 
them with indifference. 


EMILY. 


Well, Mamma! I am now garn ch 
to think” no more of it. 


MoTHER. - 
But to run aſter health--- 


een n OF EMILT „ 
EMILY. 
And after wiſdom alſo. 


Mor RHER. 
Very well. And perhaps beauty will 
begin to run after you. 


EMILY. 
If it ſhould take that fancy, I will n 
ſuffer myſelf to be caught, ſhal ? 
MOTHER. 
Provided wiſdom and health are 
caught in their turn. 


„ t. 
Well, Mamma ! to have done with the 
capricious perſonage, will you lend me 
the book you had in your pocket, the 
laſt time we took a country ramble. You 
told me, it contained all the principles 
of morality. 
MoTHER. 
You ſhall read it in time. 
iur. 
Pray, Mamma, give it me now. It 
will make me forget all the nonſenſe I 
heard at the Tuileries. 
MOTHER. 
Every thing in due ſeaſon. That 
book contains many paſſages above 
your comprehenſion, 


= 
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EMILY. 


But, Mamma, only one little pa age 
to learn by heart. I am ſure this is an 
innocent curioſity, and you cannot blame 
it. 

| Mor RER. = 

I even think it laudable. But Mr. 
Perteuil carried the book you aſk for 
away with him yeſterday. When he re- 
turns it, you ſhall read a fragment of it; 
and you ſhall afterward make me an ex- 
tract from it. 


EMILY. 
Fragment i is as much as to bo: chap- 


ter or portion, is it not? And Pray, 
what 1 is an extract? 


Mor RE R. 
To make an extract, is to take the 
- ſubſtance of any work; that 3 is, the prin- 
cipal ideas, or what intereſts you the 
moſt, and to leave the remainder. There- 
fore, you ſhall tranſcribe from the. book 
you mention, or the fragment you will 
read, all you can underſtand, or what 
pleaſes you the beſt; and you ſhall leave 
all you do not yet end or what 
does not particularly pleaſe you, 
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20 EMuII V. 
Yes, yes! I underſtand you. It is 
juſt a fortnight ſince you told me ſo, and 
that it was a work that would anſwer two 
purpoſes ; becauſe you might judge by 
the extract, both of the underſtanding of 
the author, and of that of the perſon 
who makes the extract; and you faid, 
you would let me do it this winter; and 
you likewiſe, that 1s, each of us ſeparate- 
ly, to ſee which would do it beſt. 


MoTHER. 


ls it exactly a fortnight ſince J ſaid ſo? 
You have really a wonderful memory! 
EMILY. 
That is, becauſe we talked of other 
matters; and one thing brings to mind 
another, you know, Mamma. It is like 
the links of a chain which are connected 
one with another, and - whoever touches 
one, puts the whole in motion. 


MoTHER. 


So that from one to another (for we 
have here at leaſt half a dozen crouded 
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together in ſtrange diſorder) we have 
Put a third in motion. 


EMIL x. 
Becauſe it happened as we returned 
| from Noel 's vintage, 
Mor RHRER. 


That _ certainly one of the principal 
links of the chain. 


EMI I. v. 
Noel faid, God be praiſed! we 
mall have a good ſeaſon:” and when 
we came away, he added, © You ſee, 
Miſs, how good your Mantimne. is, ſhe will 
not ſuffer me to leave my wine preſs to 
wait upon her, as is my duty.” His 
children then conducted us back in 
proceſſion to the village; and ſo, when 
we turned off to go home, you told me, 
Mamma, that you would give me a fairy 
tale to read. 


MoTHER. 


Here we have a long ſeries of links 
indeed! But I vas much to blame, my 
dear, to talk to you of faries, when I had 
ſo favourable an opportunity of intro- 


ducing, ancient fable, and of introducing 
Bacchus, the ſon of Semele, and old Silenus; 
and of drawing. a. parallel between him 


and our good neighbour, Nol, het: 
to the mg 0 che latter. 


err 


You would perhaps have found the 
right perſon to talk to, Mamma, on that 
ſubject. When my brothers and I 
walk out together, Mr. Paucton explains 
a chapter in mythology to them, when- 
ever they have given him ſatisfaction in 
regard to their leſſons in geometry; and 
my Governeſs and I reap the advan- 
tage without ſeeming to do it. 


MorR ER. 


Are theſe explications of „ee 
pretty frequent? | 
MIL Yc- 
Yes, Mamma, very much ſo. 
Mor ER. 
I am 1 glad of it; for it leads me to 


hope your brothers will be {ſkilful geo- 
metricians. 


EMI I v. 


| Beſide, I do not always accompany 
them in their walks; and they know 
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many chapters which neither my Go- 


| verneſs nor I could profit by. 


$34 | Mor RE R. {1 Wy: 
1 ſhould indeed have been agreeably 


ſurpriſed, to have found I was talking of 


Bacchus and Silenus to one who could 


have 3 me. 


EMIL v. xt | 
The fairy tale put the ane out 
of your mind, 
Mo.THER. 


I know not how the link of the fairy 
tale could be connected with that of the 


extract. Probably my. links were not 
properly arranged that day. | 


EMIL LJ. 
Perhaps, Mamma, the vintage of Neil 
came in between them; that 1 is, we talk- 
ed of the extract in the morning, and of 


the fairy tale in the evening. 


MoTHER. 
You are right. to ſay, that all your 
links, are connected, and whoever. touches 
one, moves the whole, eſpecially in a 


chain ſo unſteady as yours. 


EMILY. 
It was you, Mamma, who put, all the 
links in motion. 


FRI er EMILY. | 25 
ele Moran. 

Am I to be charged with-that too? It 
ſeems then I do many . things without 
knowing it. As to the fairy tale, I re- 


member my * and ſhall keep my 
word. 


19 * 


EM II v. 
Nay, believe you promiſed to write 
one on purpoſe for me. 
Mor HER. 
It pleaſes you to ſay ſo. But . 
ſtanding my reſpect for your chain, I am 
| very certain of the contrary. 
EMILY. 
Are Jou quite certain, Mamma: 


MoTHER. 
I could not promiſe to perform impoſ- 
ſibiliries, bi 

EmiLY. fe. 
How \mpoſſibiliies ? 


MoTHER. 
Imagination is requiſite to write a fairy 
tale, and I have none. 
EMILY. 
No. to be fare, you have not imagina- 
tion enough; while my Governeſs in- 
vented as many as ever I could wiſh, 
when I was little, Come, come, vou 
„ MH; 5 C 
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are not fond of fairy tales. I recollect 
now you once told me ſo. 


MoTHER 
Was it 7 a fortnight ſince I told you 
that alſo? The day we went to the 
vintage ſeems to have been a day of 
general confeſſion, as that on which you 
were at the Tuileries is become a day of 
general reminiſcence. 


Eu L v. | 
But, Mamma, why do you not like 


| fairy tales? Are you not a little capri- 
cious? 


Mor RER. 
W I may. Who told you 1 was 
not ſo as well as another ? 


EMILY. Bet 
Well, but I dare ſay your caprice 5 
always ſome motive or other. | 


MoTHER. 
Then yours has none ? 


EMILY. 
Perhaps it may, Mamma; but 1 can- 
not find it out.--- 


MOT RHER. 
Or 3 you do not care to do it. 


* 
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EMIL v. 

Ah! I know why you do not like fairy 
tales. I now recolle&t it. You faid, ſuch 
a mixture of folly and reaſon was diſ- 

pleaſing to you. 
| MoTHER. 
What a memory] but if you know my 
reaſons, whether right or wrong, there 1 18 
no occaſion to aſk them. 


n 
So then you do not approve of divert- 
ing books ? 
Mor HER. 


1 the very plainly, Emily, that if I let 
you go on, you will make me out to be 
a very conceited woman. I never ex- 
cluſively condemned any wnung, 


 EMIJLY. 
Except i it were of a fooliſh kind. 


MoTHER 
Not even folly, if it be innocent. I 
have no deſire to quarrel with the poets. 


EMILY. 
Are poets fools then ? 


MoTHER. 
All thoſe who write from the imagina- 
tion are accuſed of being lo, more or lels, 
by 2 
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They would be even ſorry not to deſerve 
that reputation; and they would think 


themſelves robbed of the fineſt ad 
in their crown. 


EMILY. 
Ts folly the firſt laurel in their crown? 


MoTHER. 
Not wholly ſo. They have only a 
malady in common with fools; but 


though the ſymptoms be the ſame, the 
cauſe is very different. 


EMIIL v. | 
Then poetry and folly are two maladies 
of different kinds. What are the ſymp- 
toms common to both? 

MoTHER. 

It is, that inſtead of governing the 
fancy as wiſe men do, it is evident they 
are governed by Fancy, which, in ſpite 

of themſelves, carries them where they 
did not intend to go. 


EMI. v. 
That is not right methinks. 


Mor EER. 


It would be highly blamable in moral 
conduct; but the conduct of a work of 
imagination is a very different thing; and 
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thoſe whom nature has endowed with ta- 
lents ſor ſuch productions, would be 
. humbled greatly not to * this 


Ll 
_ EmiLy. 
Grain of folly, were you going to fay? 


M OTHER. 

Which is called poetic rapture in per- | 
ſons of genius. 
| EMILY. 
| Whom do you call perſons of genius? 

MoTHER. 

Poets, muſicians, ſculptors, and pain- 
ters. Theſe perſons have all the ſame 
mother, 

EMILY. 

Who i is called--- 

MoTHER, 

Imagination. 
er. 
And 7 rapture is perhaps the 
* 87 

MoTHER, 


Be it fo. 
„ar. 

And if this poetic rapture ſhould lead 
one of theſe children into tairy land, you 


are diſpleaſed, 
=E 3 


CQ 


a nnen eus. xur. | 


: MorTurs. 

16 am eſs a friend to that field Wan! any 
otlier; 3 becauſe I am of opinion, they are 
more likely to wander out of their wa 
and loſe themſelves; and, certainly, if I 
do not combat even folly, J have the 
greater right to diſapprove extravagance, 

For my own part, being ſhort-ſighted, I 
would prefer a field bounded by mora- 
lity and utility; and to let the fancy of 
men be exerciſed in imitating nature, 
which preſents them with. exhauſtleſs 
riches, inſtead of plunging headlong 
into the land of chimeras and ſhadows; 
the treaſures of which are alſo mn 
but inſipid and tireſome. 


EMILY... 
But if they are drawn into it by poetic 
raptures, in ſpite of themſelves ? 


Mor RRR. 
Since you had made a Se of it, 
you muſt recollect, that though her car- 
riage be apparently unſtable, ſhe is not 


2 perſon who acts without either 1 1 
or reaſon. 


n 


I under you ; ſhe has ernie 
peculiar to herſelf. 


nn, Or amr „ 
| MoTHER. 

+ And if either ſhe or her children neg- 
lect them, I am not obliged to follow 
them through all the labyrinths into which 
they oftentimes plunge ann, 


EMI v. 
Bur if theſe labyrinths lead to reaſon? 


4 Mork ER. 
Is it not better to attain it by more 
direct paths? Do you, my dear child, 
find the road that leads to it either too dry 
or difficult? Or do you think it in itſelf 
of ſo unpleaſant an aſpect, that you can- 

not ſupport the ſight of it, unleſs con- 

cealed by the tattered N of . 


EMI Lv. 8 
l. Mamma! No, indeed. I think rea- 
ſon wears with you a familiar air; and 


you know I think it very amiable. 


Mor EER. 

1 did not aſk you for a compliment. 
But to ſay nothing of its familiar air, ſince 
it is beſt ſeen when unadorned, can you 

think it a proof of good taſte to arels 1 it 
out in a Harlequin 8 jacket! 4 
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EM ILV. 

However, Mamma, I recollect, you 

once told me, that fables were invented 

ro diſguiſe the truth; and you muſt a6+ 

3 there is an affinity between 


reaſon and ruth 


And POP dein A ity. I ought 
likewiſe to acknowledge, that truth is 
alſo moſt beautiful when unadorned- as 
| well as reaſon. But according to your 
own remark, as truth is not to be 
ſpoken at all times, I conceive, that 
Fe or fable was firſt made uſe 
of to conceal certain truths, too dans 
9 5 to be ſpoken, or too painful to 
heard. It is ſcarcely poſſible to utter 
diſagreeable truths to a powerful and 
unjuſt perſon in any other manner: and, 
indeed, fable firſt had its birth in thg 
country of deſpotiſm and ſlavery. 


EMILY. 
I We! you. Men dared not 


ſea therefore they made the ide 
ak in their place. 


MoTHER, 
* 728 | 
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That brings to my mind the fable of 
the Wolf and the Lamb, who met on 
the banks of a rivulet. Do you know, 
Mamma, it made me cry, Yet I am 
not delpotic. 

MorTHER. 

No, you are not in the claſs of wolves, 
but in that of lambs. 

EMILY. | 

I 1 of mine; and I ſaid, Ah! 
my poor Placid! if thou hadſt been there, 
thou wouldſt have been ſnapped up with- 

out mercy. | 
| Mor RER. 

And, no doubt, you preached to kl : 
to keep at as great a diſtance as poſſible 
from the wolves? 

EMILY. 

Yes, yes, I underſtand you. That is 
the moral. 
Mor RER. 

You ſee then, that fable, at leaſt as 
it was originally conceived, is extremely 
ſimple; that it is conciſe, nervous, ſevere 
even in its ornaments; and that it com- 
monly contains great ſenſe. 

EMI L V. | | 15 | 

That is true. It comes into one's 


. 
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mind when one leaſt expects it, or is far 


" on thinking of it. 


| Mor EER. | 
| Therefore, falſe as it is, it has almoſt 
the ſame ſimple and noble Pre as 
reaſon and truth, 


EMI I v. 
Becauſe employed in their ſervices; is 
it not? 
Mor EER. 5 
ht. And good ſervants adopt more 
or in the 8 of their maſters. 


EMILY. 
And the fairies, Mamma; 


Morxxx. | 
Do you remember the gentleman 


whom Mrs. Solignac brought to our houſe 
in the country, as ſhe paſſed that wor 


EMILY. 
Yes, Mamma---Was he an author ? 


__MoTHER. 
Not entirely by profeſſion, but from 


inclination, 


EMILY. 
Pray what is an author? 


Oo 


cue xm. 60? EMILY, 3Q 


„ Mo tin. -- 
Te is one who raakes the public the 
ren of his thoughts, 4 | 
EMILY. | 
What advantage is there in that? ? 
MoTHER. 


If his thoughts be natural, beaniful, 
great, profound, or new, the advantage! is 


great. He acquires public eſteem, and 


conſideration; ; nay, even Immortality. 


EMILY. 
Very true; it is a long time ſince Mr. | 
Rollin died, and yet he employs me 


: rey. day. But, if his thoughts be 
bad ? 


Mor RER. | 
They are forgotten, as wel as > the 
author of them. 
| : MILEY. 
Are there many bad authors ? ? 


MoTHER. 
In every kind, the middling and the 
bad are more common than the good. 
EMILY. 5 
That is the reaſon, I e the good 
ones are ſo valuable! 4 
"MOTHER. -. 
| Moſt certainly ! But to return to our 
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author; he told me, that he was paſſion- 
ately fond of fairy tales; that he had 
compoſed ſeveral; requeſted me to read 


one of them only, and to give him 
my ſentiments before n ſhould. be 
printed. I 
+; / 
He wants to make * his confidant 
before he does the public. 


MorTurzs.. . 

He has not made a good choice. But 
if be ſhould recollect it, and bring 
one of them, we will read it dat ler 
_ arid you will then Judge of this kind of 
compoſition from your own feelings. 
Perhaps I was wrong to exclude any kind 
of writing ; it is unjuſt that you ſhould 
conform to my opinion on my word 
only, without examination. 


EMILY. 
That 1 is, Nn you will make me 
che umpire between you and the fairies. 


MoTurr. 

And not to influence your judgment, 

I will make this gentleman their counſel ; 
for ſhould they be judged from the tales 
your Governeſs compoſed for you, when 
little, theſe ladies might perhaps accuſe 


led: rid ld © | of LY | ml a 
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me of having cauſed them to le con- 
demned on the weakeſt pieces of- their 


ſtock. 
EMIL v. 4 
Well, Mamma! you have promiſed 
me to ſpend one day more in the coun 


if the weather remain fine; that will 4 


a good opportunity, if you think proper, 
to Judge this cauſe. | 
 MoTHER. 
With all my heart : but I am fearful 
ſuch an excurſion will not haſten the im- 
8 of your complexion. | a 


ty 


EMI I. v. 


Nay, Mamma! can you believe me: 
3 e of thinking of ſuch nonſenſe. 


C 
Suppoſe we think of our dinner, leg 
your walk, inſtead of giving you an 5 
petite, has taken i it away? 


EMILY. 5 i: 
They were, perhaps, two fairies _ a 
genii I met this morning, Well, 
matter; Heaven bleſs them, I ſay. You 
are the fairy Luminous, and have diſ- 


enchanted me. "ot 


Vol. II. 3 
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EMILY 


WELL, Mamma, ſee! we have now 


paſſed the turnpike. The weather is 
charming. We ſhall be almoſt two hours 


in the coach; it is juſt the right time 


to read the fairy tale you have in your 
we, 
£5 . 

Come then, ſince we are ſo well ac- 
quairited with the road to our houſe, I 
conſent, on two conditions only. The 
firſt is, that you read it without any in- 
ä 

Be 11 1 Ber r. 

0 o Then a fairy tale is of equal | e 
unde with a bailiff's letter. 


M OTHER. 
That is not preciſely the reaſon. But, 
if we once ſuffer ourſelves to make ex- 


U 


q $ 
wg 
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curſions, reflexions, and interruptions, 
we ſhall never get through it; and thoſe 
ladies will ſhew us more of the country 
than we want to ſee. 


01 


EMIL V. 
I know you do not like to paſs more 
time with them than is needul, 78 "ih 
MoTHER. 


But as the ſtory appears 1088 I will 
give you leave to read aloud, or to 
yourſelf, as you find moſt convenient; 
for we muſt not ſuffer the ladies to fa- 
tigue you. 
EMIL v. 

What is the other condition, Wande; 


Mor n 2 = 

It 1s, chat as ſoon as we arrive at 
our houſe, we will ſay no more of the 
fairies. I own to you, ingenuouſly, that 
I purpoſed paſſing a day in the country 
with my Emily, and promiſed myſelf 
much pleaſure in it. The weather is fa- 
vourable, and I ſhould think it very 
hard to have theſe faires on my hands 
the whole day; and that they ſhould 
break in upon our retirement. I do not 

"$0 - 
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know whether you would like 1 but ! 
e you) Ihould not. 
EAI. | 
Nor I neither, Mamma. We ought 
to walk the whole day, in this fine wea- 
1 


ot e 


NM OTHER. 

Which would render this the fineſt 
ſeaſon of the year, if we did not daily 
Joſe. ſome part of its beauty. 

EMIL v. 

How do you mean, Mamma? 

„ i = © 3s Paul 

The ſun loſes its force ; vegetation is 
8 the plants expire; the trees are 
ſtripped of their leaves; and night ſteals 
from the day. This progreſs of nature 
toward repoſe, this viſible and daily de- 
gradation, preſents the image of death, 
and makes you melancholy. 

9&7 436. i EMILY. | 
„ Not me, Mamma At leaſt 1 bs not 

perceive it. 

St, Moers 


We e to ſay, makes me melan- 


EMILY. 
Have a little patience, Mamma. In 
tie ſpring the leaves will appear again ; 


Con, XIV, | oF EMILY. 4 


the flowers and the fruits will return; 
and there will no longer ve any ge 
of death. 

MoTHER. 

And therefore ſpring enlivens all na- 
ture, though it be a leſs agreeable ſeaſon. 
than the autumn: the weather ſtill par- 
takes of the chills of winter, and is 
unſettled. It gives leſs than any other 
ſeaſon ; but, in returns it promiſes every 
thing. 


EMILY. 

And hope is a fine thing, is it not? 

| Mor EER. 

Do you not perceive, that children 
reſemble the ſpring, except perhaps that 
it oftener performs what it promiſes 
than they! * 
Eur r. 

So now for the poor children again 
with all their faults. 
MoTHER 
Do you complain, when I compare 
them to what 1s the molt intercſiung it in 
nature ? 
EMILY. 
I know, Mamma, how much you 
love them But, a- propos; am 1 elan 
choly? ? 
D 3 
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118 Mor RER. 8 
Lou muſt tell me that; I ſee you con- 
tinually laughing and jumping about. I 

know no further. © e 
An e Er 
Well! I am going to read the tale. 
Perhaps it will inform me what I am. 
Oh! it is the Happy Iſland, It is a pro- 
miſing title. EL 18 
(299 7:12 EO NE Re 
Or the Aerial Vous. 
EMILY. 


So, then! (She reads.) 


Taz HAPPY ISLAND; 
On, THE AERIAL Vows. 


Tur Princeſs Repentine, ſovereign of 
the Happy Iſland, was left a widow about 
two and twenty days after her marriage, 

Her huſband, who is not repreſented in 
hiſtory as a wonderful genius, was fooliſh 
enough to kill himſelf with his own gun, 
as he was leaping a ditch with much grace 
and agility, in purſuit of a hare. When 
the Princeſs heard of this fatal and unex- 
pected cataſtrophe, ſhe made a vow 
never to marry again. She was ' with- 
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child, and hoped the birth of a ſon would 
be a Juſtification of - her vow; but 
though ſhe was brought to bed of twin 


daughters, ſhe ſtill faw no reaſon to 


change her reſolution. = 


The eldeſt of her daughters, named 


Celeſtina, was beautiful as an angel. Her 
ſkin was like the dazzling whiteneſs of 
mountain ſnow, her complexion brilli- 
ant, her large blue eyes, and fine hair, 


her noble, and majeſtic air, together 


formed a moſt enchanting object. She 
attracted all eyes, though it were impoſ- 
ſible to look on her for five minutes with 
ſafety. 85 67 e TIE 


The moſt faſhionable people at court, 
| Jealous of their reputation of intrepidi- 
tp, in defying the danger, contracted a 
habit of twinkling their eyes, which in- 


deed was thought ſomewhat affected by 
the critics ; but which gave to the moſt 
ordinary countenance an infinite deal of 
expreſſion. Several noblemen were ſo 


dazzled, that they could only ſee in the 


duſk of the evening. From the date of 
this accident, thoſe families are diſtin- 


guiſhed by bearing owls in their coats of 


arms. Yet, as it was the mode to ogle 
the young Princeſs, or rather as it was 
impoſſible to avoid it, neceſſity, the 
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parent of invention, eſtabliſhed it as a 
rule at court, that none ſhould appear 
there without a pair of green ſpectacles. 

This cuſtom was at firſt adopted with 
a degree of timidity by the moſt hardy 


votaries of | new, faſhions; but it was 


ſoon crowned with ſucceſs, and became 


as common as the mode of borrowing 


from the harneſs of the horſes buckles 


for the ſhoes. 


A noſe without green ſpectacles mA 


have been taken at court for a noſe of 
the ſixteenth century; nay, it would have 


been a kind of indecency to have been 


ſeen with a naked noſe. 


The ladies were indeed excuſed wear- 
ing this ornament, finding it more ex- 


pedient to turn their eyes another way 


when t duty called them to attend 
the Princeſs; but their heads being all 
turned from her, was not a leſs —— 
homage paid to this peerleſs beauty, than 
fs green ſpectacles all directed toward 

On court days, the reſult of theſe 
ba ut wanted neither rapidity nor 


variety, whenever the Princeſs was diſ- 
poſed to a frequent change of place. 
Ihe artiſts of the nation, diſplayed on 
this occaſion, according to cuſtom, that 
vaſt creative genius which ſo eminently 
diſtinguiſnes them. The moſt pleaſing 
forms, the moſt light, and the moſt va- 
rious, ſucceeded with unheard of rapidity. 
From round ſpectacles, they paſſed to 
oval, ſquare, and cylindrical; ſome were 
made like teleſcopes, the tubes of which 
were more than ſix lines in length; and 
thoſe, who were deſirous of diſtinguiſhing 
themſelves for their attachment thereby, 
never wore any other. A week ſeldom 
paſſed, without ſome new invention, and 
ſeldom did the diſcovery ſet bounds to 
human ſkill. The profound ſagacity 
with which they knew how to adapt 
every kind of ſpectacle to every kind of 
noſe, was a ſubject worthy of admiration 
in every foreign academy. But the laſt 
and moſt aſtoniſhing effort, was the in- 
vention of elaſtic ſpectacles; the me- 
| Chaniſm of which was ſo delicate and 
ſuſceptible, that they moved at the leaſt 
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motion of the Princeſs. They were 
called ſenſitive ſpectacles ; for ſenſibility 
was the faſhionable diſorder in'the Happy 
Hand; and it would be difficult to con- 

vey any idea of the ravages made in 
that century; which may juſtly be called 
the Century of Refinement. But theſe 
particulars are leſs the province of hiſ- 
tory, than the encyclopedia of arts, which 
muſt be conſulted in the article, Spectacles. 
Celeſtina, ſeeing herſelf almoſt as ſoon 


as ſhe left her cradle, the cauſe of ſo ſur- 


priling a revolution, could not help con- 
ceiving a high opinion, if not of her 
own merit, at leaſt of her ſtars; and the 
moſt ſkilful caſuiſts have not yet deter- 
mined which of theſe two opinions are 
beſt calculated to lead people aſtray in 
their journey through life. The Princeſs 
ſoon claſſed herſelf among the pheno- 
mena of the age; ſhe even ſuppoſed, 


that the iſland. governed by her mother | 


had received the epithet of Happy, for 
no other reaſon, than having been deſ- 
tined to give her birth. By the ſame 
ſtrength of argument, ſhe was perſuaded, 
that there could be no living out of her 
country; and that every where: elie, 
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people only vegetated. She therefore 


made an irre vocable vow to fix in the 
place-where ſhe was born: 

This iſland, which was een en 
the continent only by a very narrow 
ſtreight, but deep enough to eee upon 
occaſion, men, arms, and b e, of- 
fered, on all ſides, at leaſt to forerficial 
obſervers, the image of Happineſs. From. 
morning to night, every one thought 
only of diverſion. None were employed 
in reflecting on the future; the paſt left 
no traces behind; the preſent moment 


employed all their thoughts. And, if a 


continuation of pleaſure did not produce 
ſatiety, they would have been ignorant 
in that happy country, even of the poſ- 
ſibility of gaping, and wearineſs. But 
eternal and immutable laws having placed 
the exceſs of ſatiety, near the exceſs of 
enjoyment, the Happy Nand, in propor- 
tion as the art of enjoyment became re- 
fined, was inhabited by perſons addicted 
to exaggeration from error in opinion; 
rather greedy of events, than really 
touched, or charmed with the contem- 
plation of the beauties of nature or art, 
inceſſantly employed, and without ſucceſs, 


in beguiling their ennui; loſing the ſecret 
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of true enjoyment; | by running after 
pleaſure and its ſhadow... , 


If it were a misfortune to Celeftina to 


have been born during the violence of 
this contagious malady, it was ſtill a 


greater one to become the object of pub- 
lic admiration to ſo tireſome and frivolous 
a people. Though ſhe was endowed 
with great ſenſe, ſhe was not able to 


fave herſelf from the ravages; that ex- 
ceſſive and repeated flattery produces 


in the beſt organized heads. One of the 
ſlighteſt inconveniences attending it was, 


that, without any exertion to pleaſe on 


her part, ſhe had only to beſtow one 


glance to ſecure conqueſt; all her wiſhes 
being no ſooner formed than ſatisfied, ſhe 


contracted a habit of perfect indolence ; 
and thus did her moſt zealous admirers 
inceſſantly endeavour to render her every 


day leſs worthy of admiration. 


- Her ſiſter was called Renet, becauſe 
her face was round, ſomewhat reſembling 


an apple; ſhe was neither tall nor ſhort, 
brown nor fair, ugly nor handſome; in 


ſhort, none knew, nor wiſhed to know 
what ſhe was. Some philoſphers only 
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only, who, in court days, retired into a 


corner of the Preſence Chamber, holding 
no communication even with each other, 
ſeeing all things without ſeeming to be 
ſo, were ſuſpected, we know not on 
what grounds, of diſcovering ſhe had 
black eyes and an expreſſive counte- 
nance ; and they were accuſed of ſecretly 
thinking ſhe would in time equal her 
ſiſter. But during the rage for green 
ſpectacles, it would have been dan- 
gerous to have let ſuch a daring opinion 
tranſpire fo very oppoſite to the received 
8 LY 

None of theſe conceited humouriſts 
diſputed the ſuperiority of Celeſtina's 
underſtanding ; they were contented with 
remarking, that the mind of Renet was 
active and reflective. As ſhe was obliged 
to ſeek reſources in herſelf, and in a 
commerce with the dead, ſhe was certain 
of never being diſturbed in her reflec- 
tions; and ſhe found no food for her 
genius except what ſhe procured for her- 
ſelf; but this neceſſity, joined to a kind 
of neglect ſhe lived in, though in her 
mother's court, far from being prejudicial 
to her, turned greatly to her advantage. 

Vol, II. 
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If any one, through inattention to the re- 


ceived cuſtoms, thought fit to converſe Ml 


with her, he was quite aſtoniſhed to 
find her capable of making an anſwer ; 
happily this diſcovery could be of no con- 
ſequence in a court, that declared itſelf 
an enemy to every kind of thought and 
reflection. 

What contributed toward rendering 
Renet the more intereſting was, that ſhe 
was the fartheſt of any at court from 
thinking ſhe had merit. She was ſo com- 
pleatly blind in this article, her admira- 
tion for her ſiſter was ſo ſincere, that 
looking on her in all reſpects as a per- 
fect model, ſhe was nearly loſing, by a 
miſtaken imitation, the ſimplicity and 
valuable part of her own character. 
The deference ſhe paid her ſiſter, who 
at moſt was her ſenior only by a few 
minutes, was the moſt complete. No | 
ſooner was ſhe, for example, informed 
of the vow Celeſtina had made, than ſhe 
thought herſelf bound to make one di- 
rectly oppoſite, of accepting, without 
murmur, the firſt perſon that the politics 
of her mother ſhould judge expedient for 
her to marry out of her own country, 


Regentina, with a commanding de- 
portment, poſſeſſed all the eſſential qua- 
| lities that can be deſired in a great Prin- 
ceſs; yet there was in her uſual con- 
duct, a certain indifference, which indeed 
was not eaſily diſcovered ; and never ap- 
peared in her public conduct. The 
thoughtleſſneſs from which it aroſe de- 
pended rather on the atmoſphere ſhe 
breathed, which was not in uniſon with 
the firmneſs and conſtancy of her cha- 
racter. Her application to buſineſs was 
in no wiſe injurious to the charms of her 
wit, her taſte for the arts, or that deli- 
cate and conſtant ſuſceptibility which 
were manifeſt in the moſt trifling oc- 
currences; and which ſeemed incom- 
patible with a frivolous underſtanding ; 
yet all were aſtoniſhed to find in her an 
indifference for the preſent events, and 
a certain repugnance to interfere in 
them. | 5 5 

Thus, the duties of government had 
not cauſed her to neglect the education 
of her daughters; but, as in every thing 
elſe, ſne only thought on the general 
plan; and having ordered the principal 
rules, ſhe looked on the minute as below 
her attention, and confided with full ſe- 
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curity in thoſe to whom ſhe had given 
up the direction of it. Conſequently, the 
refult was a very indifferent education. 
Celeſtina was not preſerved from any of 
the dangers to which her exterior ad- 
vantage daily expoſed her; and Renet 
was indebted only to the kind of forget- 
fulneſs in which ſhe lived; though in 
her mother's court under the eye, yet 
apparently unobſerved by her. Critical 
travellers were aſtoniſhed, how a Princeſs 
ſo accompliſhed, and ſo juſtly celebrated, 
could neglect ſo material an article. $ 
We are ignorant whether it proceeded 
from negligence or deſign that Regentina 
omitted a very important ceremony at 
the birth of the Princeſſes. Three old 
dotards, who aſſumed the title and rank 
of fairies, and who, from time imme- 
morial, intermeddled, right or wrong, in 
what did not concern them, had acquired 
a right of dictating and ordering in every 
family. Amongſt other cuſtoms, it was 
uſual to invite them to all births, though 
ever ſo inconſiderable. Entertainments 
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 -were made for them; and the new born 


infants were put under their protection. 
They, on their part, aſſumed airs of im- 
portance, whiſpered impertinent nothings 

in each others ears, packed the end 
told the childrens fortunes with tedious 
ceremonies, and pretended by all this 
grimace to avert the malignant influence 
of ſome evils genius, nay of the ſtars 
themſelves. The fact was, the fate of 
the children often depended on the pre- 
ſents that were heaped on theſe ladies, 
and the good cheer that was provided for 
them: and for ſuch great perſonages, it 


muſt be owned they were neither enough 
diſintereſted nor indifferent to ſuch ple- 


ſures. 
However that might be, arenen 
clther too amiable, or too careleſs to 


attend to theſe witches, had totally for- 


gotten them; and her firſt phyſician, the 
only perſon, who, in virtue of his office, 
could- take the liberty of ſpeaking at 
the time of her delivery, was a Free- 
thinker, who had no faith in fairies ; he 


| was delighted on this occaſion to fail in 


his duty. 
1 his connoiſſeur put the three old 
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women into a moſt diabolical temper. 
They had been at conſiderable expence 
in the article of dreſs, that they might 
appear at ſo brilliant a court with a 
ſplendor ſuitable to their rank, and the 
high reputation they enjoyed. When 
they found they had been at a needleſs 
expence, they made ſuch a clamour, that 
it has ever ſince been compared to the 
hurly-burly of the lower world. It was 
not their fault, if the Happy Iſland was 
not ſwallowed up. They made a ſolemn 
vow, never to ſet foot in it; all the 
ſtorms, hail, tempeſts, they could raiſe, 
were not wanting in their proper ſeaſons 
to the ſubjects of Regentina. Unhappily, 
every one was ſo taken up in diverting 
themſelves, that they had not time to 
_ obſerve ſuch trifling inconveniences. 
The firſt phyſician, who, in his quality | 
of philoſopher, could not fail taking 
notice of it, was as arch as an old baboon, 
and laughed in his ſleeve at the reſent- 
ment of their High Mightineſſes. 

An old tire-woman, greatly attached to | 
antiquated cuſtoms, ſeeing the Prin- 
ceſſes improve in ſtature and beauty, | 
- notwithſtanding they had not been placed 
under the protection of the old fairies, | 
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took upon her to talk to Regentina. 
She choſe a favourable opportunity. Re- 
gentina favoured the propoſal, as an op- 
portunity of giving a continuation of 
ſuperb entertainments, of diſplaying her 
magnificence, and: of diverſifying (it 
ſignified not on what occaſion) the uni- 
formity of a Court, always amuſed, and 
conſequently always weary. I am really, 
faid ſhe, to the tire-woman, greatly o- 
bligeTto you. You bring to my remem- 
brance a fault which I have committed, 
and muſt be repaired. It will not be 
long before my daughters muſt marry. 
Celeſtina is too much taken up with her- 
ſelf; and I could with Renet was not 
quite ſo ready to imitate her. This is 
the very moment to conſult their ſtars, 
beſide it will amuſe us; and when the 
ladies are returned home, the prin- 
cipal Eſquire will counterfeit them to 
perfection. N 
She immediately named three Ambaſ- 
ſadors, to wait upon the three fairies, on 
her part, and to invite them to honour 
the Happy 1fand with their auguſt pre- 
fence. The Council ſet about prepar- 
ing inſtructions; which were then looked 
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upon as maſter-pieces of depth and ſub- 
tlety. - Two Miniſters of State were in- 
veſted with the repreſentative character, 
to attend the Fairy Foręſigbi, and her 

youngeſt ſiſter, the Fairy Prudence, who 
reſided in the ſame aerial palace. They 
were both very renowned ladies, and, 
excluſively of their love for goſſiping, 
very agreeable company. The reputa- 
tion of the third was of a doubtful 
nature. It was the cuſtom to make 
choice of her through policy, to prevent 
her, by the attention ſhewn her, from 
playing tricks on the children, and which 


induced people to adopt her, even with- 


out confulting her inclination. She was 
called the Fairy Capricious : an officer of 
the guards, was fixed on to execute the 
commiſſion of Ambaſſador from Regen- 
tina to her. | 5 

This was a delicate affair; it required 
great {kill and knowledge of buſineſs, to 
gloſs over the neglect that had been 
ſhewn them, and to remove every idea 
taat might bring to their remembrance 
the raſh vow they had made. The art 
was, to perſuade them, that Regentina 
was unwilling to intercept their more im- 
portant function, till the laſt extremity ; 
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and when their protection and experi- 
ence became abſolutely neceſſary for her 
daughters; for differing from thoſe reſt- 
leſs and unthinking mothers, who pre- 
ſumed to interrupt them every inſtant, on 
the moſt trifling occaſions, and deranged 
the doctrines of the univerſe for the ſake 
of a little worthleſs chit. 

The management of an infinite num- 
ber of circumſtances was left to the ſkill 
of the Ambaſſadors, who had readineſs 
in improving a lucky opportunity; it was 
juſt hinted to them, that what would ſen- 
ſibly affect the fairies Prudence and Fore- 
Abt, would make but a ſlight impreſſion 
on the fairy Capricious, who reſided in a 
great meaſure, alone and forſaken, in a 
retired palace; all the apartments of 
which were laid out in ſmall-cloſets. The 
architect of this ſingular palace had made 
himſelf immortal by the invention of 
theſe cloſets, in compliance with the taſte 
of his Auguſt Miſtreſs; and it is aſſerted, 
that they were originally deſtined to the 
purple of indulging ennui. 

The other two fairies, though they had 
not ſo many cloſets, were not the leſs 
weary in their palace, and experienced 
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many dull moments, though abſorbed in 
great affairs, yet felt the moſt lively joy 
at the arrival of the Ambaſſadors from 
the Happy Iland. It cannot be denied, 
that they received them with a diſtant 
kind of dignity, though their reſentment 
was ſoftened from the addreſs of the 
Ambaſſadors in ſlily introducing into the 
negociation at their firſt audience, that 
Regentina had deferred the ceremony 
only to render it more ſplendid ; and that 
the preparations had taken up all the in- 
termediate time. This inſinuation made 
a profound impreſſion, as it promiſed 
them admirable entertainment. They 
had now only to efface the remembrance 
of the uſeleſs expences of the toilette, to 
which they had put themſelves; they ſet 
about the ſame employment with great 
readineſs, but with a ſuitable ſlowneſs 
to ſave appearances, and conceal from 
the Ambaſſadors, who were curious 
ſpectators of their deſigns, their real ſoli- 
citude. | 
The buſineſs of the toilette being 
accompliſhed, a waiting-woman had the 
imprudence to put the ladies in mind of 
their vow. | | 
Luckily, it was too late to make re- 
flections, Prudence made no other reply 


at 
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than darting a furious look at her, to diſ- 
miſs her from her office, order her beau- 


tiful ſerpent Tricotor to be harneſſed; 


then mounting him, and taking Foreſight 
up behind her, who, being provided with 
her teleſcope, made uſe of her ſiſter's 
ſhoulder to place it in ſuch a manner, 


| that no future event might eſcape her 


during their journey. In a twinklin 
they arrived at the Happy Hand, which 


was but nineteen hundred and twenty- 


three furlongs from their reſidence ; they 
made their ſolemn entry immediately 


in fiocchi, over the tops of the houſes, 


amidſt the acclamations of the numerous 
inhabitants of the capital, who ſung in 
full band, this chorus of Piccinis 


+ Allons, allons, accourez tous, 
Ces Dames vont deſcendre. 

The officer who was deputed as Am- 
baſſador to Capricious, met not with ſuch 
ſucceſs. She had indeed made a vow to 
viſit the Heppy Iſland; but that was pre- 
ciſely the reaſon why ſhe ſhould not yet: 
beſide, it was her deſign to fall into it 
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In flocks, 
Come, come, let us all run, 
The ladies are coming down! 
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like a bomb, without being invited, that 
it might look like a viſit en paſſant; and 
above all, expreſs her high diſdain. 
Neither was it her intereſt to be in com- 
pany with the two ladies her neighbours, 
for ſo ſhe called thoſe relations ſhe diſ- 
liked. The arrival, therefore, of this | 
Ambaſſador, was extremely diſagreeable 
to her on every account. 
Not to loſe time, ſhe fixed the firſt 
— at five o'clock. the next morn- | 
Though the Ambaſſador might be 
— by this extraordinary haſte, he 
wiſhed to have, at leaſt, one day to re- 
cover the fatigue of a hard journey, and 
make ſuitable preparation for a cere- 
mony ſo auguſt; but every thing was ſo 
hurried that this entry became famous 
in hiſtory, by the name of the Proceſ- 
ſion of Ghoſts; becauſe all the retinue 
had the look and appearance of it; and 
the magnificence that was then diſplayed, 
rendered the whole truly ridiculous. 
When the Ambaſſador arrived at the 
foot of the great ſtair-caſe, he was con- 
ducted to the cloſet of the dwarfs be- 
longing to the court, where he had lei- 
ſure to recover his ſpirits, and reflect on 
the plan of his negotiation; for the fairy 
made him wait five tedious hours. The 
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chief Maſter of the Ceremonies, notwith- 
ſtanding his long ſervices, and great 
experience, had never before ſeen any 


85 thing of the kind; he was vexed, and 


did not dare to raiſe his eyes to his 
Excellence. The Ambaſſador, not being 
willing to debaſe his character, by ex- 
preſſing his impatience, walked about 
with an eaſy air, in a room which was 


but ſix feet by four; and began to whiſtle 


all the airs in the comic operas he was 


2 acquainted with, though he was obliged 


to begin many of them ſeveral times, 
which greatly mortified him. At length 


he was introduced to the cloſet of au- 


dience, and received with the moſt ex- 


traordinary marks of affability, conde- 


ſcenſion, and elegance of manners. The 
fairy paid him, and her who ſent him, 
ſo many witty compliments, overwhelm- 


ed him with ſo many ingenious, intereſt- 


ing, and polite queſtions, that his Ex- 
cellency was diſconcerted, and abaſhed, 


| and could never gun the power of utter- 
ing one word o 


his harangue on the 


ſubject of his miſſion. 
A whole month paſſed without the 
Ambaſſador being able to open the 
{ buſineſs, much leſs advance it, though. 

You, II. „ 
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he negotiated day and night. Capricious 
wanted to gain time, that ſhe might re- 
gulate her conduct by that of her couſins; 
that is to ſay, to act in direct oppoſition 
to them. She was ſtifled with rage, 
when ſhe heard they were arrived in the 
Happy Iſland. Her violence againſt them, | 
for their contempt and forgetfulneſs of | 
their- vow, was exceſſive. In her fury, | 
ſhe preferred ranging the three hundred 
and ſixty-five cloſets of her palace, and 
tormenting her women and herſelf, to the 
honour of partaking the homage of the | 
Happy Iſland with the two fairies. Her 

| firſt care, was to diſmiſs the Ambaſſador. 
She expreſsly fell ſick, that ſhe might 
ſend him away politely. He was intro- 
duced to the bed-cloſet on tip-toe. He 
was informed, that the fairy had the ner- 
vous complaint in a moſt horrible man- 
ner, and entreated him to have the com- 
plaiſance to recite his harangue in a low 
voice, without, however, retrenching any 
part of it, becauſe ſhe held ſacred the 
rights of nations. One of her ladies, in 
night cloaths, was placed by her order in 
her bed, who ſeemed to breathe with great 
difficulty, the curtains being kept ſhut. 
The fairy ſaw every thing from an ad- 
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Joining cloſet, and then firſt taſted pure 


I happineſs. The Ambaſſador's harangue 
laſted near half an hour ; but it was pro- 
nounced in ſo low a voice, that he had 


A made an end of it almoſt half an hour 


more before any one perceived it. The 
pretended fairy then half opened the 


{ curtains, and held out her piſtachio co- 


loured glove for him to kiſs; and the 
Chancellor concluded the ceremony, 
though in a ſtill lower voice than the 
Ambaſſador, who was reconducted with 
the uſual forms, after receiving the cuſ- 
tomary preſent in pick-tooths. 
Regentina's thoughts were diverted 
from the ſucceſs of her enterpriſe, by 
greater cares. The two old women had 
complied with her requeſt, ſooner than 
| ſhe expected, and nothing was prepared 
| for their entertainment. Beſide, it was 
impoſſible at firſt to baniſh all etiquette, 
and ceremony, with ſuch exalted per- 
ſonages; which was extremely diſagree- 
able to Regentina, who moſt cordially de- 
teſted it. Another circumſtance contri- 
buted to her diſpleaſure. When theſe 
ladies were ſent fr to new-born infants, 
they diſpatched the buſineſs of their deſ- 
F 2 
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tiny in a twinkling, in the chamber of | 


the lying-in lady, whoſe health it was 


needful to conſult ; but in this caſe the | 


fairies pretended, that the oracle, concern- 


ing two ſuch illuſtrious Princeſſes, arrived | 


at their age, ought to be publicly pro- 


nounced with great pomp. They ex- | 
pected, on ſo brilliant an occaſion, to | 
ſurpaſs even themſelves; and it was in 
vain to perſuade them to give up the 


idea. 


ERegentina, on her part, was not fond | 
of giving entertainments incognito; it | 
afforded her pleaſure to behold the idle | 


aſſembling from all parts of the world to 


admire her taſte and magnificence. Rea- | 
ſons of State forbade the admiſſion of | 
ſtrangers to the ceremony of pronounc- 
ing the Oracle ; becauſe family ſecrets, | 
paſt, preſent, and to come, were of too 
delicate a nature to be diſcloſed in their 
preſence; and there was no anſwering 
for the old women's tongues when once 
they opened their mouths. This mode | 
of theirs, as it muſt be ſubmitted to, was 
extremely diſagreable to Regentina. 
Cards of invitation were ſent to all the 
neighbouring Princes, friends, and allies, 
to honour the rejoicings that were to 
{ſucceed the Oracle; and to laſt nine 
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days. This evaſion, contrived by the 


Maſter of the Ceremonies, conciliated 
all parties, and was univerſally admired. 
It was alſo inſerted in all the Gazettes, 
that every ſtranger, having a right to 
wear green ſpectacles, would be admit- 
ted at Court at the ſame time, without 


further proof. 


The fairies, having fully conſulted 
their conjuring books, the day for pro- 
nouncing the Oracle was fixed, and an- 
nounced, by ſound of trumpet, in all the 
ſquares and ſtreets of the city. The po- 
pulace aſſembled at ſix in the morning, 


nin the great place before the Palace. At 
nine, the fairies appeared in robes of ce- 
remony, with wands made of ſugar-can- 


dy, in the great balcony, on which a 


ſpacious alcove was conſtructed; the 
whole covered with a canopy of gauze, 
ornamented with all imaginable elegance 


and ſplendor. They took their ſeats 


with great dignity, upon two tripods of 
# conſiderable height, and ſkilfully en- 
= graved with cabaliſtical figures, with 


their legs hanging down, according to 


their cuſtom; becauſe it was not expe- 
dient they ſhould touch the ground, ex- 
cept by the tripods; neither was any 
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profane foot-ſtool, or cricket allowed 
to approach the ſacred ſeat of inſpi- 
ration. Regentina's throne was placed on 
the: right fide of the alcove, at a con- 
venient diſtance, ſo as not to interrupt 
the geſticulations of the ladies. The 
two young Princeſſes were ſeated on 
folding chairs, at the feet of their mo- 
ther, in the attitude of victims, awaiting 
their ſentence. All the great officers of 

ſtate ſurrounded their Sovereign. The 
ſerpent Tricolor hovered in the air over 
the great place, and blended his hiſſing, 
replete with prediction, with the re- 
ſounding trumpets of Regentina's guards, | 

who paraded in view of the great bal- E 
cony, at the back of the fountain, whoſe 
waters riſe higher, and in larger quan- 
tities than thoſe of St. Cloud and Heren- 
| bauſen, put together; and which ſerved 
to refreſh the ſerpent during the cere- | 

mony. IN = 
When all the company had taken their 
places, a univerſal ſilence ſucceeded the 
noiſe of the trumpets, and the acclama- | 
tions of the people. The two fairies, 
after blowing their noſes thrice, and 
making many ugly faces at each other, 
which announced the approaches of in- 
ſpiration, pronounced the moſt pompous, 
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the moſt diffuſive, the moſt obſcure, the 
moſt unmeaning, and the longeſt oracle, 
that ever has been handed down to poſ- 
terity. It laſted, without intermiſſion, 
nearly fix hours by the clock, with ſuch 
agitation, ſcreams, geſtures, and vehe- 
mence, as ſurpaſſed all imagination. 
The two ſiſters reheved each other al- 


ternately; overcome by ſuch a torrent of 


words as to ſurpaſs all human patience. 
When the expiring voice of one gave 
notice that her powers were exhauſted, 
the other with piercing ſcreams, caught 
the expiring ſyllable, till the latter, op- 
preſſed by the fecundity of the ſubject, 
could take advantage in her turn, of the 
languor of her coadjutrix, and again 
make herſelf miſtreſs of the Princeſſes” 


| ftars. During the laſt hour and a quar- 
ter, the enthuſiaſm riſing progreſſively 


to its height, they both began talking 
together, with ſuch volubility, ſuch ex- 


: traordinary and continued yells, ſuch 
violent contorſions and geſticulations, 


a | D . 
that their wands were reduced to cinna- 


mon; a total extinction of voice, a de- 


| privation of all their taculties, put an 
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end to the oracle, to the great regret 
of the fairies, who feared they had not 
done enough for ſuch great Princeſſes on 
ſo ſplendid an occaſion. 

This day was ſet down in the nde 
of the Happy Iſland, as a day of cala- 
mity. The accidents it occaſioned were 
innumerable. Regentina herſelf, not- 
withſtanding the ſtrength of her mind and 
conſtitution, fainted away two or three 
times; and they were obliged to have 
recourſe to ſalts and ſcent-waters for her 
recovery. Though the Princeſſes had 
made very hearty breakfaſts, refreſh- 
ments were brought them continually, 


to keep up their ſpirits; ; and the whole 


Court took advantage of the opportunity 
to regale themſelves beyond their wants. 
The populace crowded together in the 
great place, conſumed in Jef than two 
hours, all the refreſhments that had 
been prepared for the whole time the 
feaſts were to laſt. Thus, not to men- 
tion the unexpected and enormous ex- 
pence, one of the moſt auguſt cere- 
monies, began with ſo much decency 
and gravity, degenerated by its unfore- 
ſeen length, into a fcene of the moſt 
ſcandalous tumult. Luckily the fairies 
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were too ſtrongly poſſeſſed, and two full 


of their ſubject to pay any attention to 


it, hearing nothing except the decrees 


they pronounced with ſo much elo- 


quence and perſeverance, and therefore 
could take no offence at any ching that 
paſſed around them. 

The moſt material thing was, to get 
them to change their linen, and to give 
them tea ſweetened with capillaire. 

While the whole Court were eager to 
compliment them on their ſucceſs, the 
firſt phyſician, more vexed than any one 
elſe with the tireſome ceremony at which 


he had been preſent, came forward, and 


felt the pulſe of the two ſybils; to revenge 
himſelf for what he had ſuffered, he or- 
dered them immediately to bed, without 
taking any nouriſhment. 


This preſcription threw them into 


great conſternation. They were very 
fond of good cheer; and Kegentina's 
table was e, not to mention that 
they ſtood in need of recruiting their 
ſtrength, quite exhauſted by pronouncing 
the oracle. Yet, how could they dare 
difobey ſuch a poſitive injunction? They 
had more faith in phyſic than the firſt 


phyſician had in oracles. Nine days of 
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continued feaſting and ſitting up late, 
and making a figure, inſpired them with 


ſome apprehenſions for the freſhneſs of 


their complexions, which at a certain 


age is a matter of ſome conſideration; | 


and when the bloom of youth is paſt, 
requires, as 1s well known, more care 
than can be ſuppoſed. They yielded 
with ſome Tones to ſtill greater ſacri- 
fices. 

After recovering a little the fatigue 
into which this tedious ceremony had 


thrown the whole nation, not one perſon | 


could recollect a word of the unintelli- 
gible jargon that had been buzzed in 
their ears, except the following trivial 
though popular ſentences: That Celeſtina 
ſhould be his who would take her without 
green, whilſt Renet would be taken through 
green. Upon the whole, they were ſo 
ſatisfied at being relieved from the 
dreadful fatigue of that day, without any 
further inconvenience, and it was in ge- 
neral ſo repugnant to the generality 
of the inhabitants of the Happy Iſiand to 
dwell for any time on the ſame ſubject, 
that every individual made the wk fa. 
vourable interpretation of what he had 
heard, that no more might be ſaid of it. 
In the lapſe of time, this famous oracle, 
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„in which the emphatical word could not 
h | be comprehended, became ſo clear, that 
f WW whatever happened to the Princeſſes, 
n | every one exclaimed; The Oracle has 
1; I 72g btly foretold. 

t, The evening of this memorable day, 
e IE there was ſuch a prodigious concourſe of 
d ſtrangers, that the greateſt part of them 
i- | were forced to lodge in tents ; and there 
vas reaſon to apprehend, that this terrible 
© ſcourge of famine would correct the days 
& conſecrated to feſtivity and joy, into 
days of mourning and deſpair. This in- 
cident was generally aſcribed to the arti- 
© fice of Capricious; however, it was need- 
ful to ſeek a prompt and efficacious re- 
= medy. The guardian fairies agreed to 
Z furniſh proviſions, on condition they 
2 ſhould be paid in ready money, or good 
bills; but they were nearly deprived of 
the means of performing their engage- 
ment. Three-fourths of their power was 
reduced with the deſtruction of their 
2 wands ; and it was pretended their em- 
barraſment occaſioned a ſecond triumph 
to Capricious, who ſaw all that paſſed from 
the moſt elevated of her cloſets. The 
© firſt phyſician, on the contrary, threw 
it. out his ſarcaſms on the inconſiderateneſs 
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with which the old fools had deftroyed 
the moſt uſeful implement of their trade; 


and the vulgar paid but little reſpe& to 


fairies without wands. 

At length, the High Marſhal propoſed 
to faſten all the covered waggons in the 
country to the tail of the ſerpent Tricolor, 
and to diſpatch him and this equipage to 
all the markets on the continent, at the 
ſame time. It was calculated, that in 
ſixty- three minutes and eleven ſeconds, 


he might come back with an ample ſup- 
ply of proviſions. But the difficulty was 
to prevail on a nobleman of his rank to 


accept of ſo baſe a commiſſion. The 
fairies themſelves, accompanied by the 
two Princeſſes waited on him to make 
the propoſal in the moſt ſuppliant man- 
ner. Many prejudices muſt be con- 
quered on his part; but what cannot 
weeping beauty accompliſh ? What can- 
not humanity and patriotiſm perform in 


great minds? The heart of the noble 


ſerpent was ſoftened ; he ſet out with all 
the covered waggons at his tail, like a 
ſimple purveyor ; and at his return, was 


| honoured, as he juſtly deſerved, with the 


civic crown, which he ſtill bears in his 
arms, as a reward for faving the citizens. 
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This ſudden monopoly was the real cauſe, 
though then little known, of the famine 
that deſolated at that time the whole 
continent; ſo difficult is it to do good 
to one party without injuring the other. 
No ſooner were they relieved from 
„cis difficulty, than another ſtarted f 
0 BY though of a leſs alarming nature. Mil- 
1 BY lions had been expended on equipages, 
in horſes, harneſſes, and liveries; each was 
Es ambitious of ruining himſelf the faſteſt, 
and with the moſt taſte : all this expence 
was nearly thrown away, on account of 
the great number of people, which pre- 
{ vented the uſe of coaches. FN 
Notwithſtanding the fairies, who were 
fond of this ſpecies of magnificence, 
made uſe of the broken bits of their 
wands, to remove the houſes, and to 
make all the ſtreets as wide as that of 
Piccadilly in London; Regentina herſelf, in 
the height of that epidemic fury, which 
| converted all the beautiful gardens into 
narrow ſtreets, would never ſuffer to be 
conſtructed any of thoſe cloſe and narrow 
ſtreets, in which two coaches cannot paſs 
without touching, and in which the cir- 
culation of the air is intercepted by a 
eie II. G 5 1 
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double row of houſes, five or ſix ſtories 
high: ſtill the uſe of coaches on this oc- 
caſion was impracticable, and every one 
was obliged to fubmit. But the fairies 
having given orders for fine weather, the 
want of coaches was the leſs felt ; and the 
great men of the iſland, as well as fo- 
reigners, conſoled ' themſelves for this 
cruel] diſappointment, by making their 
Jockeys run races, near ten leagues from 
town; that is, at the neareſt place it was 
poſſible to run, or to be able to go in 
coaches, without any accidents happen- 
ing to the croud. The bets ran high; 
but the law forbidding any to bet, ex- 
cept with Malteſe oranges, this exceſs 
proved an encouragement for the culti- 
vation of them. The ladies were al- 
ways preſent at the races, and diſplayed 
their charms in walking backward and 
forward on the race-ground. The two 
old fairies went there alſo, on their ſer- 
pent, and were preſent at all the races. 
It would be a daring, as well as an 
ufeleſs attempt, to enter on a detail of 
the entertainments that ſucceeded each 
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other during nine days, with equal ra- 
pidity and | Ty Every one knows 
the fine deſcription of them, dedicated 
to the fairies, and publiſhed by the Poet- 
Laxreat, in compliance with the orders of 
the High Chamberlain, to whoſe crea- 
tive genius he renders all the juſtice that 
is due from a poet to his patron. No 


S hiſtorian has thought proper to oppoſe a 


work ſo juſtly, and fo univerſally ad- 
mired, either for the fertility of the ſub- _ 
Je, the elegance, variety, or beauty of 
the ſtyle. We will content ourſelves 
with remarking, that the remembrance 
of the moſt ſuperb and brilliant enter- 


tainments were entirely effaced by thoſe 


of the Happy iland. Cavalcades, tourna- 


| ments, illuminations, balls, maſquerades, 


ſerious and comic operas, plays, public 


| ſpectacles of all kinds filled up every 


vacant moment, and ſcarely left time to 


breath. The fire-works ſurpaſſed every 
thing that imagination can paint in their 


ſpecies. They had learned from a Ruſſian 


| artiſt, the ſecret of making thoſe ad- 


mirable Chineſe fire-works, orange- 


4 colour, white, and unpoliſhed ſilver; 


but the green fire was more particularly 


admired, as it ſoftened the reflection of 


2 
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the brilliant complexion of Celeftina, on 
account of the happy and natural allu- 
ſion to the green ſpectacles. 

The populace were preſent at all theſe 
entertainments ; and their peculiar a- 
muſements were not neglected. The 
Little Devil and his company were 
ſent for, accounted the wonder of the 
age, accompanied by the Sieur Placido, 
and the Sieur Dupuis, both prodigies 
alſo. The moſt diſtinguiſhed perſons at 
Court flocked eagerly to this ſpectacle, 
deſtined to amuſe the vulgar only; 
and the Little Devil twice a-day 
attracted, all the green ſpectacles, in 
preference to Celeſtina. FTeannot, the 
great Jeannot, alſo preſented himſelf, to 
give an additional brilliancy to theſe re- 
| Joicings ; but, though all the newſpapers 
were filled with his wonderful per- 
formances in a neighbouring capital, 
though he was become, in a few months, 
the moſt illuſtrious perſonage of the age, 
and his fame ſurpaſſed that of every other 
great genius; yet it {till remains a ſecret 
by what ſtrange caprice Regentina ſhould 
forbid him to exhibit, either for the 
amuſement of the little, or the preat 
world, Innumerable cabals and intrigues 


were formed at Court in his favour, 
though without effect. Regentina car- 
ried her pedantry fo far as to forbid, in 
c. 8 vpport of good taſte, as it was expreſſed 
e . | 
in her irrevocable decree, the appearance 


of Feannots either in China-ware or ſnuff-⸗ 

'- I boxes, in her dominions, though the 

'- BY faid Feannots might have introduced a 

* new branch of commerce, of prodigious 
» 


extent“ . The Court murmurred loudly, 
and reproached Regentina for her preju- 
dices and inattention to whatever was cu- 
rious. Their reſentment was extreme; 
and it is impoſſible to ſay how far it 
| might have been carried, had not the 
Lieutenant of the Police taken it into his 
head to order the ballad ſingers to fing 
| for three days following 


„ Feannot return'd the ſame way he came.“ 


During the whole of theſe amuſements, 
tables were covered, and continually fup- 
| plied with equal profuſion, taſte, and 
neatneſs, in all the public places, croſs- 
ſtreets, and gardens. The gueſts re- 


* 


* Jeannot---A character in a comedy, which a perfon who 
| performed it piayed ſo humourouſly, that he was ever after 
called by that name; and caps, croſſes, ſnuff. boxes, in ſhort 
every thing was made @ la Feannot. (Tranſlator.) 
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freſned themſelves for nine days and 
nights ſucceſſively. An exact account of 
the conſumption of proviſions preſerved 
in the archives, petrifies with aftoniſh- 
ment, at this day, the moſt ſkilful cal- 
culators. 8 
As to games of chance, it was ex- 
pected they would be carried to the 
igheſt pitch of extravagance, where- 
fore Reyentina did not think fit to forbid 
them. But her meaſures were taken 
with ſo much wiſdom, that though gam- | 
ing-tables were every where to be found, 
none had time or inclination to touch a 
card; the bankers yawned or flept, or 
ſat patiently to paſs away the time be- 
fore enormous maſſes of money. The | 
hiſtorian juſtly remarks, as the moſt ex- 
traordinary circumſtance attending their 
rejoicings, that, during the time they 
laſted, there was not a ſingle Regentine 
of gold loſt or won. 
It is painful to ſay it, but we cannot 
help ſuſpecting the poetical hiſtorian} 
(ho, from his ſituation, ought to poſſeſs | 
elevated ſentiments) of a baſe motive, in 
having paſſed over in ſilence, the exhibi- 
tion that met with the greateſt applauſe, 
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and which, in the opinion of every cul- 
tivated mind, attained that difficult point 
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of perfection, of uniting the agreeable 


and the uſeful, A certain number of 
young perſons, choſen from among the 
Ladies of Honour, equally diſtinguiſhed 
by their birth, the graces of their youth, 
the charms of their figure, and the ad- 
vantage of the moſt finiſned education, 
repreſented, during three days, before a 
ſelect audience, little dramatic pieces, in 
a charming theatre within the Palace. 
Regentina had taken pleaſure in ordering 
this ſpectacle unknown to the High 
Chamberlain; which ſufficiently ex- 


plains the ſilence of the poet thereon. 


The firſt evening they repreſented, with 
the moſt brilliant applauſe, The Plagons,* 


and the Happy land. The conformity 
of the title of this piece, with that of the 


country in which it was performed, no 


doubt ſecured its applauſe ; but its ſuc- 


ceſs did not depend on this circumſtance. 


It was remarked, that the two fairies did 


not appear to participate the rapture of 
the ſpectators; and that they grew very 


ſerious toward the end of the repre- 


o 


Little Dramatic Pieces from Madame la onde de 
(Tranſlator,) 
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ſentation. The firſt phyſician, who piqued 
himſelf on explaining every thing that 
paſſed in their minds, ſaid aloud, That 
in ſpite of themfelves, they had drawn 
an unfavourable compariſon between the 
fairies in the piece, and themſelves; and 
that an involuntary preference to the na- 
tural, elegant, and noble manners of 
Aſteria and Melifſa, to their own, was 
extremely mortifying to them. He pre- 
tended, that the choice of the piece, 
notwithſtanding its title, was, in this re- 
ſpect, unfortunate. 

The ſecond day, they performed Agar 


in the Deſert, and the Effets of Curioity, 


both replete with fentiment and morality, 


and ſo admirably repreſented, as to draw 


tears from the whole aſſembly. 
In fine, on the third day, they repre- 


| ſented the Spoiled Child, and the Dangers 


of the World; and their ſucceſs was the 
more brilliant, as they were ſuppoſed to 
have made a particular impreſſion on the 
young Princeſſes. The Spoiled Child in- 


ſpired them with many falutary reflec- 


tions; and the impreſſion made by the 
Dangers of the Werld, was ſtill ſtronger. 
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Celeſtina fancied ſhe ſaw her own 3 
in every feature of the Viſcounteſs; and 
Renet was fearful ſhe reſembled the weak 
and reſtleſs character of the Marchioneſs. 
Repentina applauded herſelf for the lucky 
thought of having, for the firſt time, 
joined utility to the frivolous amuſements 


of a Court; and now, for the firſt time 


alſo, the Court applauded, with tranſport, 
the happy idea of their Soveregn, with- 


| out any mixture of flattery or adula- 


tion. | | C 
Theſe charming comedies were the 


| work of a Lady of the Court, celebrated 


for the charms of her underſtanding, and 
the diverſity of her talents. She had 


| retired from a ſociety whoſe foul ſhe 


was, to dedicate her time to a more 
intereſting and more noble purpoſe. It 


was nothing extraordinary, that a woman 


of ſuch rare merit ſhould be found in 
the Court of Regentina; but all were aſto- 


| niſhed that a Princeſs ſo diſcerning as 


Regentina, had not entruſted her with 
the education of her daughters. When 
we ſay, that all were aſtoniſhed, we do 


not pretend to inſinuate, that it was ever 
thought of; but, according to the cuſ- 
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tom of the country, every one made, or 
repeated the remark, when the news were 
ſpread abroad, that a princeſs, whoſe 
3 and angelic mind had been formed 

y a fairy very different to ours, was 
going to take away this lady from the 
Court of Regentina, and to entruſt her 
with the education of her daughters, who, 
to render the contraſt more ſtriking, were 


twins. The reſignation of Regentina, on | 


this occaſion, can no otherwiſe be ac- 
counted for, than from the natural vari- 
ableneſs of the atmoſphere. It is ſaid, 
that Capricious felt on this occaſion a 
third emotion of joy. 5 
"The entertainments drew toward a 
concluſion ; and the two old women, to 
ſignalize their generoſity, and above all, 
their ſenſe of the favours conferred: on 
them by Regentina, endeavoured to out- 
do all their former exploits, by endow- 
ing the Princefſes with a multitude of 
rare qualities, which coſt them nothing, 
and which, had they taken equal effect, 
would have made in the ſame perſon, a 
moſt extraordinary compound of contra- 
dictions. Capricious ſaved the Princeſſes 
from this danger, without intending it, 
by her counter charms, The pleaſure 
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ſhe took in thwarting the deſigns of her 
couſins, prevented her ſeeing at the 
moment, that, without intending it, ſhe 
preſerved the ladies from the danger of 
becoming tireſome prattlers, or infup- 
portably conceited. : 

The old women, after ruining them- 
ſelves in preſents, without untying their 
purſe- ſtrings, wiſhed to ſee the Princeſſes 
in full poſſeſſion of their benefits as ſoon 


as poſſible ; and perſuaded Regentina to 


take advantage of the concourſe of ſtran- 
gers, to choſe from among them huſ- 
bands, worthy to poſſeſs ſuch accom- 
pliſhed and deſerving Princeſſes. The 
firſt phyſician, fearing perhaps, leſt the 
old ladies would return again to the 


| wedding-feaſts, pretended that it was the 


only ſenſible propoſal that had entered 


their brains; and that the eſpouſals ought 


to be celebrated immediately, without 
ceremony. 

Among the whole crowd of ſtrangers, 
there were, however, but three who 
could hope to aſpire to the hands of the 


| Princeſſes; theſe were, the Prince Three 


Stars, the Prince Phœnix, and the Prince 
Colibri. To deſcribe them in three 
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words, we may ſay, that the firſt was a 
Prince, juſt what he ought to be, the 
ſecond, a Prince, ſuch as never was, and 
the third, a Prince, ſuch as ought never 
to be again. „ 

The firſt had loſt his father when 
young; and his grandfather, who was 
called Paciſic, was ſo perfectly inſenſible, 
that he had ſuffered his dominions to fall 
into the hands of a collateral branch, and 
conſequently made his grandſon a Prince 
of fortune, which obliged him to acquire 
a great deal of merit. 5 

The ſecond was preſumptive heir to 
his uncle Songecreux, who governed his 
dominions as it pleaſed God; ſometimes 
well, and ſometimes ill, according to his 
digeſtion. One of the phenomena of the 
age, and which the learned vainly ſought 
to define, was to ſee ſo perfect a nephew 
brought up by ſo extraordinary an uncle. 

In the Prince Phenix were united the 
moſt ſhining qualities, with the moſt 
agreeable perſon. At an age when 
others are ſcarcely regarded, he had 
acquired a reputation; and the moſt 
ſolid virtues had not effaced in him the 
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tender opening graces of early youth. He 
began his travels in the Happy land. 
The third was ſo little, ſo flender, ſo 
genteel, ſo pretty, ſo delicate, fo bril- 
| liant, ſo friſky, ſo ſqueaking, fo frolic, 
ſo whiffling, that every one mechanically 
avoided him as a troubleſome animal, or 
perhaps, from fear of cruſhing him to 
pieces undeſignedly. No one could ſup- 
ſe him to be the ſon, and what 1s 
more, the eldeſt ſon of the Landgrave 
Toutrond, whoſe Court was not in the 
leaſt brilliant. That of Regentina thought 
him the moſt ſilly, inſignificant, frivolous 
thing, that had been ſeen for two gene- 
8 rations. 
b The appearance of Phenix was ſome- 
e | whatdifferent. He immediately adopted 
it the manners of the firſt people at Court, 
w IM with as much eaſe as if he had paſſed 
e. his life in it; and all agreed, that it was 
ze a pity he ſhould be a ſtranger in it. He 
ſt ſmiled at their diſcourſe, liſtened to every 
-n | pretender to wit, which was the moſt 
jd common of all, as well as to the con- 
ſt I tinual abuſe of it; and without pretend- 
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words, we may ſay, that the firſt was a 
Prince, juſt what he ought to be, the 
fecond, a Prince, ſuch as never was, and 


the third, a Prince, ſuch as ought never | 


to be again. | | 

The firſt had loſt his father when 
young ; and his grandfather, who was 
called Pacific, was ſo perfectly inſenſible, 
that he had ſuffered his dominions to fall 
into the hands of a collateral branch, and 
conſequently made his grandſon a Prince 


of fortune, which obliged him to acquire 


a great deal of merit. 

The ſecond was preſumptive heir to 
his uncle Songecreux, who governed his 
dominions as it pleaſed God; ſometimes 
well, and ſometimes ill, according to his 
digeſtion. One of the phenomena of the 
age, and which the learned vainly ſought 
to define, was to ſee ſo perfect a nephew 
brought up by ſo extraordinary an uncle. 

In the Prince Phenix were united the 
moſt ſhining qualities, with the moſt 
agreeable perſon. At an age when 
others are ſcarcely regarded, he had 
acquired a reputation; and the moſt 
ſolid virtues had not effaced in him the 
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tender opening graces of early youth. He 
began his travels in the Happy 1/land. 
The third was ſo little, ſo ſlender, fo 


| genteel, ſo pretty, ſo delicate, ſo bril- 


liant, ſo friſky, ſo ſqueaking, fo frolic, 
ſo whiffling, that every one mechanically 
avoided him as a troubleſome animal, or 
perhaps, from fear of cruſhing him to 
pieces undeſignedly. No one could ſup- 
poſe him to be the ſon, and what is 
more, the eldeſt ſon of the Landgrave 


8 Toutrond, whole Court was not in the 


leaſt brilliant. That of Regentina thought 


him the moſt filly, inſignificant, frivolous 


thing, that had been ſeen for two gene- 
rations. 


| The appearance of Phenix was ſome- 


what different. He immediately adopted 
the manners of the firſt people at Court, 
with as much eaſe as if he had paſſed 
his life in it ; and all agreed, that it was 
a pity he ſhould be a ſtranger in it. He 
ſmiled at their diſcourſe, liſtened to every 
pretender to wit, which was the moſt 
common of all, as well as to the con- 
tinual abuſe of it; and without pretend- 
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ing to any thing, he left, we know not | 


by what magic, the moſt advantageous 
impreſſions wherever he appeared. In a 
few days, he became, without wiſhing 
or knowing it, the object, and the centre 
of the attention of the whole Court. It 
was obſerved, that Celeſtina was leſs re- 
garded; and that the green ſpectacles 
were inſenſibly directed toward the Prince. 
Without affecting ſingularity, he had diſ- 
penſed himſelf from wearing any; and 
what would have ruined another, ſuc- 
ceeded ſo well with him, that his ex- 
ample nearly aboliſhed the cuſtom. 

So accompliſhed a Prince, could not 
fail being moved by the perfections of 

the Princeſs. He ſoon felt the moſt con- 
firmed ſymptoms of that formidable ma- 
lady, which, by the account of the 
Courtiers, made ſuch dreadful ravages, 
in a Court ſo extremely ſuſceptible; but 


which the firſt phyſician declared he had 


never been conſulted on but once in 
the whole courſe of his long practice. 
Phenix was alarmed at his paſſion ; the 
diſcovery of which afforded ſatisfaction 
to the whole Court; and it furniſhed 
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converſation for near twenty-four hours. 
On a ſudden, the Princeſſes Governels, 
feeling herſelf enlightened, cried out, 
The Oracle _is accompliſhed! This is the 


| bujband for Celeſtina! he takes her with- 


out green. . 

Celeſtina was not ſtruck with this ray 
of intelligence in the ſame manner as 
her Governeſs was. Not that ſne be- 
held the paſſion of the Prince without 
affecting ſome ſatisfaction. How then 


| could ſhe be indifferent to it? Calumny, 
that always delights to faſten on the moſt 


elevated and noble characters, inſinuated, 


| that the two-fold offence of the Prince, 


in dividing the public attention, and 
omitting to wear green ſpectacles, had 
affected a heart, otherwiſe ſuperior to 
ſuch little foibles. But in theſe days; 
when every ſource is ſearched to the 
bottom, and the flambeau of criticiſm 


| enlightens every ſtep of the hiſtorian ; 


the moſt authentic memoirs, leave not 
the leaſt doubt, but Capricious by an a- 
bominable trick of her trade (invented 
in the moſt” dangerous of her cloſets) 
facinated the eyes of the Princeſs, ſo as 
to miſlead her in this moſt deciſive mo- 
ment of her deſtiny, her real intereſt, 
K 
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and on which the happineſs of her life 
depended. py 

Who would believe it? The moſt 
charming of the Princeſſes declared her 
inclination for Colibri. This little original, 
in imitation of Phenix, profeſſed himſelf 
to be paſſionately in love with Celeſtina; 
and that it might be viſible to all eyes, 
he became twenty times more friſky and 
inſupportable than ever. As he was vain 
of being in the pink of the faſhion, his 
only cry was for [enfiive ſpectacles; but 


their continual motion did not ſuit with | 


the inſtability of the little perſonage. In 
vain did his gentleman practiſe for 
_ twenty-four hours together; he never 
could ſucceed, even for the hundredth 
part of the twinkling of an eye, to meet 
the delicate little noſe of his Highneſs, 
or fix them properly on 1t. Luckily, the 
continual motion of his eyes, prevented 
him from the danger of becoming an 
owl; but the little puppy nevertheleſs 
affected to be in a rage, that he could 
not ſhew this mark of reſpect to the 
Frances, WE nag 
This alone was ſufficient grounds for 
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the old waiting gentle woman to perſuade 
Regentina, that this was the huſband deſ- 


tined by the Oracle, becauſe he would 


take the Princeſs without green, not on 
account of his diſdaining to wear green, 
but that it was not in his power to do ſo, 


notwithſtanding all his efforts; which, in 
her mind, made a material difference in 


the meaning of the Oracle. Regentina 


remained ſpeechleſs and confuſed, at the 
| pitiful reſult of fuch pompous prelimi- 


naries. Fhoſe who were well acquaint- 
ed with the world and the Court, agreed, 
that the heart of woman was an inexpli- 
cable abyſs; and all remarked the no- 
velty of this ſentiment. The philoſo- 
phers alone found it ſimple and natural. 


| They remembered the tale of, The way to 


pleaſe the ladies, written by one of their 
fraternity; and thought it common enough 
tor a woman of ſenſe to prefer a coxcomb, 
whom ſhe could govern as ſhe liked, to a 
man, who would always ſurpaſs her, in 
ſpite of her and himſelf too, by poſſeſſing 
qualities too eminent. 

Regentina, mortified and perplexed at 
the proſpect of having ſuch a ſon-in-law, 
and too feelingly convinced, that ſuch an 
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alliance would leſſen the dignity of her 
Crown, which ſhe was extremely jealous 
of maintaining, had recourſe to the two 
guardian fairies, in hopes, that as they 
had loaded her daughters with ſo many 
uſeleſs gifts, they would, for once, do 
her a real ſervice, in a very material cir- 
cumſtance, by curing Celeſtina of ſo ridi- 
culous and ill- placed a paſſion ; but theſe 
ladies, chancing to find another oppor- 
tunity, before their departure, of again 
diſplaying their eloquence, ſpun out a 
catalogue of common-place remarks, to 
convince her, that the decrees of fate 
were immutable ; that it was in vain for 
| feeble mortals to oppoſe them; that what 
we often think misfortunes, frequently 
prove ſources of happineſs, and vice 
verſa; that conſequently we ought not to 
conclude raſhly, &c. &c. &c. &c. Fore- 
ſight even recollected ſeeing, during her 
journey, a Colibri continually flving be- 
fore her teleſcope ; and being vexed by 
his preventing her looking into futurity. 
This was to her a ray of intelligence, that 
clearly convinced her, Prince Colibri was 
the deſtined huſband of Celeſtina. This 
' ſucceſsful demonſtration, occupied near- 
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ly a third part of the time taken up in 
pronouncing the Oracle. 

Regentina, who was poſſeſſed of great 


fortitude in every other trial, was unable 
to ſupport vexation, when carried to a 


certain degree, yielded again on this 


occaſion, and remained annihilated. The 
fairies, charmed with her docility, took 
every thing upon themſelves, ordered 
the licence, and other neceſſary forms; 
and managed matters ſo well, that the 
marriage of Celeftina with Prince Colibri 

ropoſed, fixed on, and concluded, 
in 2 obs than twenty- four hours, one con- 
dition only being ſtipulated, That the 
Prince ſhould remain in the dominions of 
Regentina, which would one day belong 
to Celeſtina. Colibri made a vow to do 
ſo, with a voice three times more ſhrill 
than common; and Phexnix would have 
doubted, if what paſſed before his eyes 
were real or a dream, had not the mortal 


grief that overwhelmed him, convinced 
him of the truth. He retired haſtily 


from a Court ſo fatal to his repoſe, ut- 


tering the moſt ſolemn and ſacred vow, 


never to behold again, the beauty that 
had robbed him of his peace; and to 
ſeek death in the chance of war at a diſ- 
tance from her. It is ſaid, that Capri- 
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cious, being at that moment in her Chineſe 
cloſets, made ſo many jumps and ſkips 
for joy, that ſhe broke to the amount of 
three millions in China-ware. 
The day after the wedding, all the 
green ſpectacles diſappeared, and every 
eye was caſt down. None durſt raiſe 
them to Regentina or Celeſtina. The old 
waiting- gentle woman having had a vio- 
lent cholic in the night, excuſed herfelf 
from appearing at Court. The firſt phy- 
ſician threw fire and flame wherever he 
went; and the two fairies, aſtoniſhed at 
their own work, and aſhamed of what 
they had done, began to be uneaſy at 
the fine project they had conceived. 
Nothing was heard in the city, and at 
Court, during the whole day, but the 
following exclamation, Ah! Phenix ! 
pronounced in the moſt doleful accent. 
The firſt thing that ftruck Repentina, 
when ſhe recovered from the inſenſi- 
| bility into which the lady's eloquence 
had thrown her, was the unheard of in- 
attention to all decorum, in regard to 
the Landgrave Toxtrond. This circum- 
ſtance, notwithſtanding the protection of 
the fairies, might be productive of the 
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moſt ſerious conſequences; and if Ca- 


pricious had, without loſs of time, quitted 


her cloſets, appeared at the Court of 
Toutrond, and warmed his imagination, 
which, though a good kind of man, was 
none of the brighteſt, it would have 
been for the glory of Celeſtina, and the 
repoſe of Regentina. Happily, the old 
woman was in ſuch an ill- humour after 
breaking her China, which unluckily ſhe 
could not accuſe any one of ; ſhe had 
beſide, ſo natural an averſion to the dull 
uniformity of the Landgrave's Court, 
that ſuch an excellent frolic did not pre- 
ſent itſelf to her imagination. Regentina, 
without loſs of time, ſent a ſolemn am- 
bafly to the Landgrave, to induce him 


do reſt ſatisfied with a marriage that had 


been raſhly contracted, without reflect- 
ing that his conſent was wanting to it. 
This negotiation was of a more deli- 
cate nature than that to which the Happy 
Nand ſtood indebted for the preſence of 
the fairies. The Ambaſſadors were 
charged with a great number of letters. 
Colibri wrote one to his Papa, in a ſtyle 
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cious, being at that moment in her Chineſe 
cloſets, made ſo many jumps and ſkips 
for joy, that ſhe broke ta the amount of 
three millions in China-ware. 

The day aſter the a all the 
green ſpectacles diſappeared, and every 
eye was caſt down. None durſt raiſe 
them to Regentina or Celeſtina. The old 
waiting-gentlewoman having had a vio- 
lent cholic in the night, excuſed herfelt 
from appearing at Court. The firſt phy- 
fician threw fire and flame wherever he 


went; and the two fairies, aſtoniſhed at 


their own work, and aſhamed of what 
they had done, began to be uneaſy at 
the fine project they had conceived. 
Nothing was heard in the city, and at 
Court, during the whole day, but the 
following exclamation, Ah! Phwnix ! 
pronounced in the moſt doleful accent. 

The firſt thing that ftruck Repentina, 
when ſhe recovered from the inſenſi- 
| bility into which the lady's eloquence 
had thrown her, was the unheard of in- 
attention to all decorum, in regard to 
the Landgrave Toutrond. This circum- 
ſtance, notwithſtanding the protection of 
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moſt ſerious conſequences; and if Ca- 


pricious had, without loſs of time, quitted 


her cloſets, appeared at the Court of 


| Toutrond, and warmed his imagination, 


which, though a good kind of man, was 
none of the brighteſt, it would have 
been for the glory of Celeſtina, and the 
repoſe of Regentina. Happily, the old 
woman was in ſuch an ill-humour after 
breaking her China, which unluckily ſhe 
could not accuſe any one of; ſhe had 
beſide, ſo natural an averſion to the dull 
uniformity of the Landgrave's Court, 
that ſuch an excellent frolic did not pre- 
ſent itſelf to her imagination. Regentina, 
without loſs of time, ſent a folemn am- 


bafly to the Landgrave, to induce him 


to reſt ſatisfied with a marriage that had 
been raſhly contracted, without reflect- 
ing that his conſent was wanting to it. 
This negotiation was of a more deli- 
cate nature than that to which the Happy 
Nand ſtood indebted for the preſence of 
the fairies. The Ambaſſadors were 
charged with a great number of letters. 


Colibri wrote one to his Papa, in a ſtyle 
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to which the.good man was unaccuſtom- 
ed, and which he eſteemed as it de- 
ſerved. Celgſtina added another, in a 
very ſubmiſſive tone, which was looked 
upon as a maſter- piece of wit and addreſs. 
The two fairies wrote with their uſual 
eloquence, Regentina, with an admirable 
mixture of dignity, wiſdom, friendſhip, 
and politeneſs. The old waiting-gentle- 
woman wrote to the Maſter of the Cere- 
monies, with whom ſhe had- formerly 
been acquainted and who had a great 
aſcendency over the mind of his Prince, 
notwithſtanding his averſion to every 
thing that tended toward ceremony. The 
firſt phyſician wrote to his brother phyſi- 
cian, with whom he had ſtudied in an 
hoſpital belonging to the Landgrave, to 
exhort him to uſe narcotics and ſopori- 
fics, on this important occaſion. They 
did not forget to furniſh the Ambaſſa- 


dors with magnificent preſents, among 


which was a bird- cage of curious work- 
manſhip, full of little birds, and particu- 
_ larly Colibries, which they knew the good 
man was paſſionately fond of. 


Before the Ambaſſadors could arrive 


at the gates of his dwelling, he had read 
in the news-papers every particular re- 
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ſpecting the marriage of his ſon; he was 
even diverted with the impertinence of 
the editor, who probably, in a great 


| ſcarcity of human follies, had married 
| his fon without his knowledge and con- 


ſent, with great pomp, only to fill his 
trumpery paper. In the height of this 


| mirth, the Ambaſſadors from the Happy 


and were announced. When the good 


| Landgrave was aſcertained of the obje& 


of their Ambaſly, he fell into ſo violent 
a paſſion, that it was the opinion of the 
moſt ' learned of the faculty, that he 
would have been ſtifled on the ſpot, had 
he not given vent to it in the following 
terms: © I plainly ſee my blackguard of 
a ſon in this fine project; but what can 
that brute of a *ſquire I ſent to eſcort 
him think of himſelf, who promiſed to 
forfeit his life, if he did not ſucceed in 
that country? I grant it was no great de- 
pendence; I ought to have diſtruſted a 
man who ſquints, and who never looked 
at any one in a ſtraight line. It was, 
however, that blackguard Colibri's nurſe 
who ſaddled me with the beaſt; and who 
aſſured me of his experience and ſenſe. 
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After this, who would truſt their children 
to others? How are parents to be pitied | 
Could I leave the government, and run 
about to expoſe my blackguard ſon in 
the great world; if, by miracle, my late 
wife were alive again, on my honour, I 
ſhould not know where to hide my 
head.” 

During the firſt manſoorts of his rage, 
no one preſumed to take the part of the 
Prince or his ſquire; but all remarked, 
that in the height of his fury, not one 
diſobliging word eſcaped him, either 
againſt Regentina, or the Princeſs his 
daughter-in-law; but the fairies were not 
ſpared. My name is not Toutrond, ex- 
claimed he, if I do not lampoon che old 
dotards in all the news-papers. It is 
well worth while to bear Prudence and 
Foreſight in their coats of arms, and 

under this pretence, to meddle in family 
affairs without being aſked to do it, only 

to be guilty of a thouſand miſchiefs. I 
will have their titles examined into by 
my Council; and I will loſe my Land- 
graviate's hat, if I do not take their arms 
from them, to teach them to make mat- 
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without the parents conſent.”----It is 


much to be lamented, that hiſtory has 
not handed down to us more than a few 
fragments of this ſublime diſcourſe, which 


| muſt have been infinitely ſuperior to'the 


fineſt of the Philippics, or the Orations of 


Cataline, from the familiar expreſſions 


with which the good man larded his 
harangue. 

The violence of his firſt porte and 
this fudden evaporation, led the Ambaſ- 


| fadors to foreſee the turn their negotiation 


would: take. In a few days matters were 


| accommodated in a ſingular manner. 
| Every thing was forgotten, forgiven, ap- 
proved, and ratified, to the content of the 


Ambaſſadors. 


Toutrond was immoveable als] in one 
point. He would not hear of the ſuc- 


ceſſion to the Happy Jland. He inſiſted 


that his ſon, ideal of playing the fool 
at the Court of Regentina, ſnould come 
with the Princeſs, his wife, to him, that 


the finiſhing ſtroke might be put to his 


education, which was very much want- 
ing; and that he would be contented with 


the inheritance of the Landgravate. It 


was only on this condition chat he could 
. a . 
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be N on to acknowledge the 
validity of the marriage. 

This criſis of time was variouſly filled 
up at the Court of Regentina ; when one 


morning, as Renet was walking in a re- 


tired part of her mother's gardens, with 
her Lady in waiting, daughter to the old 
waiting gentlewoman, they heard people 
talking ſomewhat loud in a neighbouring 


arbour. Like a well bred young lady, 


ſhe' was going away in haſte ; but the 
lady ſuddenly ſtopped her: What is your 
Royal Highneſs about? ſaid ſhe, in a 
whiſper ; my Mamma has told me, never 
to miſs an opportunity of liſtening at 
doors whenever it offered; and that it was 
a method of learning many things, which 
it would be impoſſible to know in any 
other way. Now, if it be right to liſten 
at a door when ſhut, it can be no harm 
at all to do ſo at an open arbour. The 


Princeſs was not convinced of the recti- 


tude of theſe principles; but the lady 
continued, Go where you pleaſe, for my 
part, I ſhall ſtay ; and Renet, not think- 
ing it conſiſtent with the rules of de- 
corum to return alone, was obliged to 
ſtay, againſt her inclination, and liſten to 
what — in the arbour. 


. 1 ll” * a * 
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The Prince Three Stars was converſing 
familiarly with the companion of his tra- 
yels, on the events that had lately hap- 
pened. The conduct of the fairies ap- 
peared to him very extraordinary. On 

what foundation do theſe ladies build 
their high reputation? ſaid the Prince. 
Ah! my Prince! replied his companion, 
you will ſee, in the courſe of your tra- 
vels, more wonderful things. They then 
extolled the qualifications of Celeſtina ; 


But of what uſe is wit or beauty, if they 
are to be beſtowed on a Colibri. 
reflections naturally led them to talk of 


Theſe 


Renet, who was not uſually an object of 
any one's attention. She would not have 
made ſo uncouth a choice; ſhe would 


have known the value of the conqueſt of 
ſuch a man as Phenix, ſaid the Prince. 


Or of yourſelf, interrupted his com- 
panion, had her modeſty permitted her 

to have diſcovered it. A total filence 
ſucceeded. At length, the Prince re- 
ſumed ; Since you have penetrated the 
ſecret of my ſoul, it is ableſs. my dear 
friend, to conceal it from you. Yes, I 
love Renet ; but I muſt acknowledge my 


1 2 | 
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own unworthineſs; I am too inconſider- 
able to deſerve her notice. Though ſhe 
be the youngeſt, ſhe muſt have formed 


- the more exalted hopes; as the choice : 


of her ſiſter muſt certainly have thwarted 
thoſe of her mother. | 

The Prince had not yet finiſhed ſpeak- 
ing, before the lady who attended Rene! 
began to run, with all her power, toward 
the Palace, and Rene? to trot after her, 
making more reflections in one moment, 
than ſhe had ever done before in a day, 
notwithſtanding her mind naturally was 
turned for reflection. Before ſhe arrived 
at the Palace, ſne diſcovered in Prince 
Three Stars an infinity of amiable, inte- 
reſting, and ſolid virtues, that ſne never 
had obſerved before. The lady, her 
companion, went in great haſte to her 
mother, to communicate the diſcovery 
ſhe had made. The old waiting gentle- 


woman did not loſe a moment without 


acquainting the two fairies with the news, 


who ſeized, with the enthuſiaſm that uſu- 


ally ſucceeded their lucid intervals, began 
to cry out like mad women, Through the 
green! The Oracle is accompliſoed! Through 
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the green! They were delighted to find 


an Ry of repairing their folly in 
regard to the firſt wedding. Their elo- 
quence was a third time excited, and 
produced the uſual effect in Regentina. 
This moſt prudent affair was planned, 


conducted, and concluded, in the ſame 
manner as the moſt fooliſh one had been, 
except, that Capricious was remarked to 
be in a moſt diabolical ill humour. 


| EMILY... 
Ah! Mamma ! 
„ MODHER. 
What is the matter? 
i 
We are arrived, and the ſtory is not 
finiſhed by a great deal. . 
MOTHER. 


Well, you will not loſe any part of it ; 
you may finiſh. it another time. Let us 


get out of the coach, and in the firſt place, 


go and ſee whether the kitchen garden 
be in good order. That will employ us 
till dinner-time. 
- EMIL v. 
See, Mamma, how glad all the people, 
and the animals too, are to ſee you! 
How do you do Marianne? -How do 
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you all do, my good friends ?--How 
does good Fer Noel? Ah! art thou 
there my little Placid !---Marnma, Fowler 
knows me again, We ſnall make you 
2 viſit after dinner Marianne. We wil 
viſit the court-yard as if we lived here. 
Did they not tell us, Mamma, that we 
ſhould find old Lahaie and his fon 1 in 
* kitchen- garden? 


MoTHreRr. 
Let us go and ſee---I do not aſk you 


how you like the fairy tale; I ſaw it 
made you laugh. 


e ar. 
Indeed, Mamma, it is very droll; yet 
I thought it rather tedious here and 
there, But perhaps there may be ſome 
things. I do not underſtand. 


MoTHER, 
Very likely. 


EMILY. 


However, I have a great curioſity to 
know how it will all end. 


Mor RER. 
You will know that de mum, or the 
firſt vacant moment we can find. 


ene 


pm Ys © __ * 


to 
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EMILY. 

Now, my dear good Mamma, FA tell 
it me in a few words, that T may not have 
all theſe people on my hands, while we 
are going to the court-yard, the farm, 


and the laundry. You have read it; you 
know all about it. 


__ MorTuzr. 
But that would be depriving you of an 
agrecable ſurpriſe to no end. 


EMILY. 

Oh! that is nothing! They are droll 
creatures; they will divert me at any 
time. Beſide, you know, Mamma, that 


| Andromache and Merope made me cry, 


though I had read them very often, and 
knew the fineſt paſſages in them * 


heart. 


Moor ERRIR. 

Were J diſpoſed to oblige you, it is 
not in my power. I acknowledge to 
you, that I have read the ſtory but ſu- 
perficially ; I have no great deſire to be 
connected with ſuch kind of perſonages. 
You know alſo, that I have no memory; 
and I ſhould probably give you but a 
bad account. 
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| EMILY. 
Try, however, my dear Mamma, to 
let me know the denouement, * 


MOTHER. 


The denouement? I am not ſure the 


author meant there ſhould be one. But no 
matter, let us ſee whether we can ſatisfy 
you. Give me the pamphlet, that I may 
refreſh my memory, if I ſhould be at a 
loſs. We left off rather abruptly at the 
marriage of- the Princeſſes, though the 


recital is far from being ſo. The two 


fairies were diſmiſſed, and their depar- 
ture was productive of one good end, 
which was, that Capricious no longer 
kept thoſe cloſet windows open that 
looked toward the Happy and; and 
that Regentina, and her daughters, ceaſed 
to be the ſole objects of her attention. 
To appeaſe the Landgrave Toutrond, it 


was needful that Celeſtina ſhould break 


her vow, and conduct her fop of a huſ- 
band to his father's feet. Regentina thought 
it her duty to accompany her daughter, 
to prevent any new altercations. She 
confided the regency of her dominions 


8 
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The concluſion of the plot. 
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to her youngeſt daughter, or rather to 
her huſband, the Prince Three Stars. In 
the mean time, the beautiful Phenix was 
in ſearch of danger, wiſhing to put an 
end to his paſſion with his life; and 
wherever he appeared incognito, he met 


| with admiration and applauſe. No ſooner 


did his uncle Songecreux hear of the con- 
tempt with which Celeſtina had treated 
his nephew, the beautiful Phenix, than 
he began to talk, which he had not done 
for eighteen months: but every time he 
ſpoke, ſomething remarkable happened, 
which would have ſometimes been better 
omitted. There was at his Court an old 
corſair, who had retired thither through 
devotion, and to make what is called a 
good end, after having ploughed the 
ocean between thirty and forty years, 
and plundered friends and foes without 
diſtinction. He related his adventures 
to amuſe Songecreux, while he meditated 
on other matters. This pirate perſuaded 
him to revenge the affront that had been 
offered to his nephew, and thereby realize 
thoſe crude and vindictive deſigns, which 
but for him would have never been put 
into execution. On a ſudden the Happy 


| {ſand was invaded and conquered; the 
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corſair ſecured the perſon of Renet and 
her huſband, put them on board a veſſel, 
and ſent them to Songecreux, who ſhut 
them up in a tower near a ſmall pavillion, 
in which he lived, that he might have 
them in his eye. The corſair named 
himſelf the Viceroy of Songecreux in the 


Happy 4fland; and converted it into a 


moſt unhappy one. 

As ſoon as theſe unfortunate events 
were known at the Court of Toutrond, 
Colibri made his eſcape, like a giddy 
brain as he. was, to the Court of Songe- 
creux, with a deſign to kill him, and ſet 
his ſiſter-in-law and her huſband at li- 
berty. On his arrival, he made ſo many 
turnings and windings around the tower 
in which Renet was confined, and the pa- 
villion of Songecreux, that a game-keeper, 
miſtaking him for a ſquirrel, ſhot him 
with ſingular addreſs. Being dead, they 
were more perplexed what to do with 
him than when he was alive. The moſt 
celebrated among the literati, as well as 
the moſt profound philoſophers, were at 
a loſs. At length it was concluded, that 
he ſhould be preſerved in ſpirits of wine; 


and a foundation eſtabliſhed for a prize 


in the Academy of Songecreux, to be 
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oy 
beſtowed on him who ſhould beſt define 
the ſpecies of this error in nature; for ſo 
this unhappy Prince was termed in their 


notices. Songecreux, who troubled his 
head neither with his game-keepers nor 
his Academy, was ignorant of all that 
paſſed, and did not even ſuſpect, that 
the preſumptive heir to the Landgraviate 
had been killed at his door like a ſquirrel. 
DE 0th Kai r. BIT 
Oh! how do you do, good old Labaie? 
I am glad to ſee you again in good 
health. We were far from thinking of 
you at this moment ; but have patience, 
we will be with you preſently ; we ſhall 
have time enough, I hope. 

955 MOTHER. . 

While Toutrond was lamenting the 
flight of his ſon, well convinced that he 
was gone only to perform ſome ridiculous 
exploits, that would make a noiſe, and 
was far from ſuſpecting he had performed 
them all, Phenix hears (in the Ruſſian 
army, into which he had entered, to ſeek 
death in combatting the Infidels) of the 
enterpriſe of his uncle. He aſks his 


General for a body of Caſacques for a 


coup de main; arrives, as quick as light- 


ning at the Happy and; makes the troops 
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of his uncle priſoners of war, in à ſkir. fo 


miſn, while one of his Coſacques kills the I ® 


old corſai air, who called himſelf Viceroy, 
This expedition being accompliſhed, he 
flew to his uncle's feet, fully ſatisfied the 
ſlighteſt remembrance on his part, would 
be ſufficient to induce him to- repent of da 
his unjuſt enterpriſe. While the Co- 
ſacgues ſurrounded the tower, with a view VE 
to ſet the Prince Three Stars and Renet at wi. 
liberty, Phenix approached the pavillion I the 
of his uncle. The officer of the body- Sir 
guards tells him, that Songecreux had ed 
given orders, that no one ſhould enter aut 
is preſence. till he * his bell; and Ito. 
that he had not rung it ſince the death of 
a certain ſquirrel, which happened fix - 1 
weeks before. He had never yet thought! 
or reflected alone, for ſuch a length of || | 
time. His longeſt retirements had not 
exceeded a fortnight, without at leaſt 
ſhewing himſelf at the dow; to ſee 
the guard relieved. 

The beautiful Phenix takes upon him 
to enter, notwithſtanding the orders of 
his uncle. His ſurpriſe was extreme, 
not at finding his uncle without motion, 
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for that was common to him, but with- 
out the power to move. 
EMILY. 
How ſo, Mamma ? 
MoTHER. 

He was dead ; and it was ſeen Ws the 
date of the letter he had begun to write 
Jo his nephew, that he had been dead fix 
w weeks ; that is, from the very day on 
at which Colibri was killed at his door, in 
on the character of a ſquirrel. It was ima- 
y- Teined, he died of an apoplexy occaſion- 
zd Jed by the report of a gun. Thus the 
er author might have eaſily concluded his 


nd Iſtory here. 

of 3. MILLY. 
fin | How ſo, Mamma? 
ht  MoTHER. 


"of | He has made Celeftina a widow, and 
excuſed Phenix from negotiating the 


reſtitution of the Happy 9 to che 
lawful poſſeſſors. 


EMILY. 
Oh! I underſtand you; Phenix FRY 


of feeded the melancholy Songecreux. He 
ne, ſþced not now aſk his advice, I dare fay 


on, Ne will marry Celeſtina. 
Mor HER. 


He was ſatisfied to be in regard to her, 
Vor. II. K 
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the moſt generous, the moſt magnani- 
mous, the moſt delicate of lovers. His 
firſt cares were devoted to Renet and her 
huſband. Phenix had the precaution to 
bring with him, after the retaking of the 
Happy Hand, the firſt. phyſician; that he 
might attend the Princeſs Renet when 
ſhe quitted her captivity, He never 
mentioned the name of Celeſtina to her, 
but Renet never failed to mention him 
with the more reſpect and affection in 
her letters to her mother and ſiſter. 
Misfortune had repaired, in a ſhort time, 
all the folly of the fairies, and the ra- 
vages of proſperity; and rendered the 
mother and the twin ſiſters perfect 
6 ; not) 
Renet did not want the aſſiſtance of the 
firſt phyſician to reſtore her health ; but, 
as he was one day ſtrolling careleſsly 
about the Academy, he there diſcovered 
the figure of Prince Colibri in a bottle 
of ſpirits of wine, This diſcovery en- 
titled him to the prize in an unexpected 
manner. It alſo convinced Toutrond of 
the unhappy end of his ſon; and he was 
thereby relieved; becauſe the certainty 
of an evil is pre ferable to uncertainty. 


Beſide, as the Landgrave was a man of 
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good natural ſenſe, he, ſenſible that ſuch 
a ſon could not afford him any ſatisfac- 
tion; and that ſuch a blackguard was an 
improper huſband for the accompliſhed 
Celeſtina. Every thing conſidered, he cried, 
Heaven be praiſed, there is now a fooliſh 


fon the leſs in the world, He only de- 


fired to have the bottle in which he was 
preſerved; and the Academy thought it 
their duty to ſend it to him, wrapped up 
in a ſonnet compoſed on the glorious 
death of Prince Col:9ri--- 55 
EMIL v. 

And the wedding? 

Mor HER. 

Toutrond again broke the ice. Celeſ- 
tina, who had injured ſo many eyes by 
the ſplendor of her beauty, could not 
even think of Phenix without caſting 
down her own. As more delicacy and 
magnanimity were apparent in the con- 
duct of the Prince, the more was the 
moſt charming Princeſs in the world 
confuſed and vanquiſhed. Her paſſion 
become more violent by the efforts ſhe 
made to ſubdue it, ſuffered her to per- 
ceive a poſſibility of being united to the 
Prince, whoſe ſuperiority greatly humbled 
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her in her own opinion. Toutrond re- 


moved every difficulty. He begged * 
Prince to come and receive n 

hand, the beſt and only reward —.— 
his acceptance. The wedding was cele- 
brated at the Court of the Landgrave, 
who was delighted with the C ofacque 


Phenix had brought with him. He 


would not ſuffer them to return to their 


own country, till the rejoicings were 


over; and then loaded them with ho- 
nours and rewards. Phenix entruſted 
their Chief with a cameo of Minerva 


 Vifirix, of Grecian workmanſhip, which 


he intended as a preſent to the Empreſs, 


as a mark of his gratitude for the pro- 
_ tection ſhe had afforded him. ; 


EMILY. 

So then the ſtory is now ended. 

| MoTHER. 
But for the fairies ? 

EMILY. 
What, are they eaming again to ſpoil 
all ? 
MorTHER. 


They would not certainly fail at a Þ 


wedding-feaſt of ſuch importance. The 


Landgrave, who liked them no better 


than you do, had made an excuſe for not 


V I can. xrv. 0F EMILY. T4 
e- inviting them, under a pretence, that he 
he could not accommodate them ſuitably to 
us their rank; but, in a trice, they added 
hy two wings to the caſtle. He therefore 
e- permitted their viſit as a neceſſary evil; 
e, but to enrage them, he invited Capricious 
ves in the greateſt form, and lodged her in 
Te ¶ the beſt apartments, though the other 
e1r ladies had been obliged, in a manner, 
re to furniſh the expence of their own 
0- lodging. 2 8 

EMILY. 

ch Mamma, we ſhall never get through 


ſs, this ſtory. Matters are more perplexed 
ro- than ever. 
Mork ER. 
Not at all. The two old ladies a- 
ſhamed of their paſt follies, durſt not 
open their lips. Capricious, vain of 
ſhining without a rival, conceived an ex- 
cellent, though rather fingular idea. She 
propoſed a double marriage between 
Phenix and Celeſtina, Toutrond and Regen- 
tina. The latter was ſtill of an age to 
pleaſe. Toutrond, was ſeized with tranſport 
at this extraordinary propoſal, ſaying, 
that 1 in the * of 1. he only began 
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to live, Capricious beſtowed on the firſt I ab 
phyſician the commiſſion of Counſellor I tir 
of State, apparently in honor of this ſo! 


wedding; but in fact, from averſion to 


the other two fairies. She alſo freed 
Regentina from the old waiting woman, 


f 1 7 
whom ſhe took into her own ſervice in 8 


the ſame capacity, that ſne might tor- pr 
ment her whenever ſhe liked. 

Toutrond and Regentina governed the ,,. 
Landgraviate many years, with great] fut 
glory. | 

That nothing might be wanting to 
complete the ſatisfaction of the good 


man; he had, by this ſecond marriage, a 


ſon worthy of his mother; that is to ſay, 
Juſt the reverſe of Colibri; and it was 
obſerved, that Regentina, while educating 
her ſon, brought about a change in the 
character of the father, conſiderably tc 
his advantage; and alſo, that his tone of 
voice was totally altered. | 

Phenix and Celeſtina, more enrapture 
with each other, from the miſery the 
had experienced, reigned over the do 
minions of Songecreux. The Prince Tre. 
Stars and Renet governed the Hap} 
and. Then was ſeen what has neve 
ſince happened but once, three conſider 
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able States, well governed at the ſame 
time, though neither of the great per- 
ſonages had kept their vows. 


EM ILV. 
: a not expect the marriage of Re- 
gentina---Well, Mamma ! ! 1t is a very 


pretty ſtory. 
Mor HER. 


It may be ſo. But I have not been 
the leſs blamable on that account, for 
ſuffering you to read it. 


Wes EMILY. 
Why ſo? 
MoTHER. | 

Becauſe there is a number of de- 
ſcriptions, pleaſantries, and alluſions, a- 
bove your comprehenſion, of which you 


can neither perceive the merit, nor the 
defects. 


Well ! 
am older. 


EMILY... 
I ſhall find them out when I 


MOTHER. 
That is ſome excuſe for me, and your 


perſecuting me to read you a fairy tale, 


is a juſtification alſo. 
EMILY. 
But no one accuſes you, Mamma, 
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MoTHER: 


I ſhould prefer your reading what you 
may think ſuperior in this kind, when 


you ſhall be older, than ſuch as would 


_ inſipid to you in future. 75 


| - E MIL V. 
I promiſe you, Mamma, that, take it 


all together, the ftory has amuſed me; 
but what is your 87975 n 


Mork RER. : 
I am of opinion, that the author is as 


ſingular a character as thoſe he draws ; 


that he wrote it in an idle moment, with- 
out any other deſign than his own amuſe- 
ment, or paſtime ; and without troubling 
_ himſelf, whither his wandering pen or 
imagination ſhould carry him. Conſe- 
8 he has given ſcope to every 
folly and extravagance that preſented 
itſelf to his imagination. I do not 
find much invention in his ſtory, but 
numberleſs alluſions to our defects, to 
the forms of ſociety, and to the follies 
of the times. Every event or incident 
was equally uſeful to him, if it fur- 
niſned matter for ridicule. In that re- 
ſpect, his tale is like all other fairy tales, 


re] 
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which are ſeldom the pictures of real life, 

but ſketches of temporary cuſtoms or lo- 

cal follies; but cuſtoms alter, and follies 
ſs away, as well as fairy tales. This 

is much too long, and the ſtyle appears 

to me to be too familiar in more than 

one inſtance. 
EMILY. 


Eſpecially, Mamma, in his want of 
reſpect to the fairies, he ought to be 
reprimanded. Prudence and Foreſight 
never conducted themſelves in ſo abſurd 
a manner. . 

Rr MoTHER. 

I ſuſpe& his motive for that, and ſe- 
veral other particulars, was to ridicule 
his brother authors, who frequently adorn 
their heroes with fine names, and deſcribe 
them as fine characters, without being 
able to repreſent them ſuch as they would 
wiſh us to imagine them. 


Eu v. 
Well! that is what I never ſhould have 


gueſſed of my own accord. 


MOTHER. 


There are ſo many abſurdities of that 
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nature, that I am ſurpriſed the ſtory 

thould have amufed you. 
Er. 

Come, Mamma. Dinner is ready, 
They are coming to call us. 

Mor EER. 

Thank Heaven! we ſhall hear no more 
of fairies, nor of the Princes and Princeſſes 
their acquaintance; for you recollect our 
agreement. 1 
„ Fut r. 

Truly, Mamma, it would be well 
worth while to talk of ſuch nonſenſe, 
when we have ſo many things of conſe- 
quence to ſettle. 
Mor RER.. 
Indeed ve ſhall not have too much 
time. 
EMIL v. 
We ſhall hardly have enough to eat 
our dinner, Mamma. In the firſt place, 
as ſoon as we have drunk our coffee, 
we muſt pay our duty to Maryanne, 
and her poultry, and all company in the 
court- yard. | 
MoTHER. 
Properly called the poultry-yard. 
EMIL v. 

Then we muſt viſit the dairy. Then 

to the dove-houſe, then to the laundry, 
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| to ſee whether every thing be well waſhed, 
folded up, and put away in the preſſes, 
againſt next ſummer. Then we muſt 
go into the village to ſee good Mrs. 
W Gillet, who is always ill, Then we muſt 
make a viſit to the mill, to know whe- 
ther father and mother be ſorry they have 
| inoculated the children, according to 
your advice, then to the farm, where, 
rhaps, they will make us a ſyllabub. 
Th hen return to the kitchen garden, the 
1 fairy having prevented us this morning 
from paying our duty there. Then before 
we ſet out, give a look over the houſe, 
nay, into the very kitchen, to ſee whether 
_ thing be as it ſhould be- 
| Mor nz. 
-h What a catalogue of cares and occu- 
pations! Do you know that I ſhould be 
| fatigued in imagination, and apprehend 
my own ſtrength, were I not well acquaint- 
ed with the extent of our domains? 
EMILY, 

Why, yes; you will ſay it is but a ſtep 
he from one place to another; but for all 
that we ſhall have enough to employ 
us, and fatigue us too. Oh! Mamma, 
why did you not ſend and invite the Cu- 
rate to dine with us? You like him. 
He is a good man. 


Jy 


en 


ry, 
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MorR ER. 
Suppoſe you ſhould find him in the 
dining parlour. 
EMIL x. 
1 ſhould be very happy. But you | Gi 


not ſend to him. 
MOTHER. b 

Then you ſuppoſe, that while Emily 13 

playing with her lamb, and making her 

courteſy to the great dog i in the poultry- 
yard, her mother is thinking of nothing. be 
7 INTL: *. 
Oh! no !---Do you remember the th 
riddle he gave me to find out the day ©" 
we left the country ? _ 
| MorTurR. we 

| Really 1.606 me 

EMILY. ] 


Il Vas to have toid him, n was the 
ſtrongeſt and the weakeſt thing in nature \ 


Mor EER. you 
And what was it? 
„ ier e V 
A child. ET af lay, 
| MoTHneR. 
Its weakneſs I can ealily conceive ; bu M 
as to its ſtrength--- | 


EMILY, n 
The Curate ſaid, that it carried all ve 
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the ſtrength of its whole life under its 
— 


Mor HER. 
| do not recolle& it, neither do I diſ- 
pute it. It is certain, that the Empreſs 
of Ruſſia, and the King of Pruſſia, were 
both lulled to ſleep like Emmy. 


1 EMILY. 

What, Mamma! do you not remem- 
ber it? And you ſaid, in that caſe, edu- 
cation conſiſted in placing the good on 
the ſtrong ſide, and the evil on the weak 
one; to add every day ſomething to the 
one, and to leſſen the other, that in time, 
it might entirely diſappear. 


Mor EHE R. 

Did I ſay ſo? 
Fir 
Yes, Mamma. I never forget what 
you ſay. 


the 
e ! 


Mor HER. 
Would it were as eaſy to do as to 
lay. | | 
EMILY. 


Mamma, there is the Curate coming 
o meet us. I muſt run and welcome 
m from you. 


but 


all 
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EMI L V. 


( Talking to ber doll, which ſbe is dreſſing; 
while her mother is at work at ber 


frame.) 


] CANNOT help telling you, Miſs, that 
I am outree* to ſee you in this mortifying 
condition. You look frightfully in that 
cap; and J am quite in deſpair when I ſee 
you ſo horridly dreſſed, But let me 
alone, Miſs, I may be one day twelve or 
fourteen years old, and then perhaps, I 
may, for once, have a crown piece to do 
what I will with, and then we will go and 
make acquaintance with Miſs Bertin; we 
ſhall have caps and hats, and feathers, 
and pearls, and necklaces, and mirzas for 
your ears, and watch-ſtrings, and ſaſhes; 


_- 


| *The Tranſlator was obliged to make uſe of the French word 
outree, the meaning of which will be explained a little further. 


at 
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| and every body will be in an ecſtaſy with 


our taſte, and elegance. It is very hard 
that 'we are- now too poor to buy ne- 
ceſſaties for you. 


 Morurxr. 

If thoſe be neceſſaries, I am as 

much to be. pitied as Miſs ; for I have 
none of them. 


EmizLy. 
Indeed, Mamma, I know too well 
how much you are to be pitied. Your 


bad ſtate of health 7 ones you from 


enjoying any thing of that kind; but if 


you were to go into company, you muſt 


own you could not do without them. 


MoTHER. 

L own to you, my love, that I have 
never regretted the loſs of health on 
account of thoſe privations till now, that 
you put me in mind of it. It is very 
fat as you juſtly ſay, not to have health 
or riches enough to ruin oneſelf in flowers 
and feathers--- 


EM I. 5 
You ſmile, Mamma; is it to make 
ſport of me? 
L 2 
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Mor HER. 


The ſtate of my health leaves me even | 


without hope in that reſpect; whereas, 
Miſs will 82 at the height of her riches, 
when you ſhall be in poſſeſſion of the 
capital of five ſhillings in bank. 


EMIL v. 
Perhaps I may have bought more 
things with my capital than it will pay 
for. What do you ſay to it, Mamma? 


Mork R. 
Lou muſt conſult Miſs Bertin; '; ſhe is 
a better judge of thoſe matters than I, 
1 can only remark, that it is ſcarcely 
poſſible to make a more reſpectable uſe 
of money than to ſpend 1 it in feathers and 


trumpery. 


EMIL v. 

Come, Mamma, you are in one of 
Your jeering humours to-day; you are 
mocking me, I ſee that. But, however, 
I mean only to ſpend what you are fo 
good as to give me for my packet- 

money ; that 1s, when I ſhall be older, 
and when you will give me a little more, 
chat Mils may be better dreſſed. 


be 2 LH 


= 


re, 


en 1. OF mit, mg 


PCS W 
That every body may be in an ecſtaſy 


at her elegance, and the taſte of her 
wWaiting- gentle woman. 


EMILY. 

Tes, I ſay in an ecſtaſy. What a ſtreſs 
you lay on that word! Did I not hear you 
ſay the other day, when Mrs. Montbrillant 
was gone, how well that woman dreſſes! 
What taſte ſhe diſplays in every thing ſhe 
wears! frequently in the moſt trifling 
ornament. What unſtudied elegance ! 
It is difficult to diſcover on what it de- 
pends. It is true every thing becomes 
her moſt enchantingly---I do not remem- 
ber to whom you ſaid all this, but you 
ſaid it. Do you not call that being in 
an ecſtaſy, Mamma? HE 


MoTHER. 

I ſee you have a prodigious memory z 
but are you ſure it was I who ſaid all 
this? As you are naturally a great ob- 
ſerver, you muſt have remarked, that I 
do not make uſe of exclamations. I 
think alſo, that I am very elegant to 
have launched out with ſuch elegance on 


a lady's dreſs, 


$59 
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| . EMILY, 
If you did not fay it, ſomebody ſaid it 
to you perhaps. But it was ſaid. I po- 
ſitively heard it.---Is not that being in an 
ecſtaſy, Mamma? | 


MoTHER. 

Come, I ſee I muſt take this upon 
myſelf. Eeſtaſy in this ſenſe is the 
higheſt degree of admiration, beyond 
which it 1s impoſſible for the imagination 
to ſoar. A perſon is ſaid to be in an 
ecſtaſy, when ſo abſorbed by any object, 
that every other, though equally preſent, 
makes no impreſſion. Thus, bodily pain 
frequently produces no effect on perſons 


in an ecſtaſy. 


3 EMILY, 
How ſo, Mamma ? 


Mor REER. 
They have been ſeen to wound and 
burn themſelves without feeling it. 


| EMILY. 
Is it poſſible ! Mamma ? 


MoTHER. 
Did you really ſee me in ſo violent 


the dreſs of Mrs. Montbrillaus? 


and alarming a ſituation on account of 


cd 


1d 


>nt 
Ol 
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EMIL v. D 
| Not addy, 
|  MoTHER. 


It is at leaſt your intention to put all 


the world in an ecſtaſy by the dreſs of 


our doll, or, to ſpeak in more ſuitable 


guage, by the extreme elegance of 
Miſs. 


EMmiLy. 


But, Mamma, it is a way of talking; 


every body ſays ſo. You ſhould not 
examine things ſo nearly. 


MoOorTRHRER. 
I am ſatisfied. 
your diſcourſe to Miſs alarmed me. I 
flaw you outree, and in deſpair. I ſaw 
Miſs, on her part, and horrible, and 
dreadful, and all on account of her head- 
dreſs. You are, no doubt, ſenſible of 
the force of thoſe expreſſions. 


EMILY: -- 
pe yes. I believe I do nearly un- 
derſtand them. 


MoTHER. 

Then you muſt know, that by the words 
dreadful and frighiful, we mean what- 
ever inſpires terror, or affright; chat is, 


I muſt tell you, that 
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the extreme of terror, or what is the 
moſt terrible of all things. You, who 


| ſecretly ſtudy mythology, are Pine ac- me 
| 5 quainted with the Furies. 


— — — —¹—·¹˙  — — 


| EMIL V. | 
| by Yes to be ſure, Mamma. They are 
three infernal deities, whoſe employment 
it is to torment the wicked, and exerciſe 
the vengeance of the gods upon great 
criminals. 
| MoTHsR. 
They were hideous enough to inſpire 
terror. 
EMI I v 
Ves, when they tormented poor Oreſtes, 


MoTHER. 


Do you know how they were dreſſed 
| about the head * ? 


„EA. 
They were armed with flaming torches, 
and their heads adorned with adders. 


b Mor HER. 
It is now to be determined, whether 1 
your doll have the appearance of a fourth 


Fury, becauſe her cap Was not bought 
at Miſs Berlin's. 


. 


ed 


EE 


It 
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I ſee, Mamma, it is your intention to 
make me ridiculous. 


Mor EHE RA. 


As one outree, you may be a little ſo 
perhaps. For, to profeſs oneſelf outrèe, 
means that one is wound up to the 
higheſt pitch of indignation, in ſuch a 
manner, that half a turn more, and the 
machine ouzree is torn into pieces; and for 
what? For a cap, for a toy which is not 
to one's liking. I muſt tell you, there 
are falſe wits in the world, to whoſe ſhafts 
ſuch a violent ſituation would expoſe 
you; but 1 flatter myſelf your deſpair 
would reſtrain them. That is beyond a 
jeſt. Deſpair is the privation of hope. 
Now all moraliſts agree, that without 
Hope, that daughter of heaven, man 
would not, for a moment, cheriſh the 
deſire of preſerving his miſerable exif- 
tence. Therefore, when you ſay you 
are in deſpair, I cannot but tremble for 
your life. 


. EMT I. v. 
Which is as much as to ſay, I have 
talked like a fool, is it not? x 
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Mor EER. 
Apply rather to your doll. 
EMILY, - 

She makes a ſien not very favourable 
to me ? 
 'MoTnuzr _ 

; Which proves her to be a perſon of 
good ſenſe, _ 
Fuer. 

What! is good ſenſe. 

Mor HER. 

Methinles, a perſon of good ſenſe firſt 
eſtabliſhes an exact relation between the 
object and the ideas conceived of it; 
and, ſecondly, an exact relation between 

the ideas, and the words which he uſes 
10 expreſs them. 
Eu v. 
And that is very pleaſing, is it not? 
| MoTHER. 

If you employ great words to expreſ 
trifling things; if you make uſe of ſtrong 
expreſſions to point weak or common 
ſentiments, you deſtroy this double re- 
lation, and then there can no longer be 

either connection or preciſion in your 
diſcourſe ; and you will acquire the repu- 
tation of being a perſon of a falſe, ſuper- 


ficial, or eee underſtanding, who | 


_ br n, we 


talks like a parrot, without affixing either 
ſenſe or ſentiment to what you ſay. 


EMI v. 
Indeed, Mamma, what you ſay de- 
ſerves attention. 
Mor. RER. 
Therefore, had Miſs, who isa perſon 
of good ſenſe, been in your place, ſhe 
would have ſimply ſaid, © I am very 
ſorry to ſee you in this condition. Your 
ward-robe 1s greatly out of repair, and 
your dreſs 1s ſomewhat like the laſt year's 
almanack ; but if ever I, ſhould have. a 
little money out of my ſavings, to em- 
ploy on trifles, they ſhall ſee that we 
have taſte, and that we know how to 
(dreſs in a decent and ſuitable manner. 
In the mean time, it 1s vexatious, that 
we have not wherewith to gratify this ; 
0 whim,” 


* 
1 


8 EM II v. 
I grant it would. have been ſpeaking. 

more plainly ; but do you think it would 
ho have been ſo ſtriking ? 


ur MOTHER. 

u- Sufficiently ſo. I do not uſually hear 
er- any thing very * in your conver- 
ho W ations with your doll. 
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EMILY: ; 
Between you and me, I wiſhed to be in 
the mode, and to talk like a fine lady, 
who keeps good company; and I thought 
I had done wonders. 


Mor HER. 

Between you and me, Ia little ſuſpected 
that Emily was making an ape of berſel, 
and bringing together in a moment more 
hard words, than we ſhall have occaſion 
to make uſe of in a twelve- month. 


EMIL v. 
You ſay, Mamma, that children are 


naturally like apes. Therefore you can- 


not reproach me with that. 


MoTHER. 


Vers likely. But there are two ſorts. 


of apes. 
EMILY. 
Thoſe I have ſeen are all of the fame 


colour. 


MoTHER: 
Granted, as to their colour; but as to 
their judgment, one ape may be falſe 
and another true. 


Does it go 8 far as that with apes ? 


ne 
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And pray how does the ſenſible ape be- 
have ? . TIER 7 
Fo} (MoTHRHER. Ws 
He imitates only what is good, reaſon- 
able, and fit to be imitated ; whereas the 
other adopts without reflection, right 
or wrong every folly, every extrava- 
nce which he ſees another commit, 
only becauſe he thinks it faſhionable. 


| . 
Children would do well, I ſuppoſe, to 
mitate the ſenſible ape. 

N Mor RER. 

I have known children not deficient in 
diſcernment, who could readily diſcover 
what was either unbecoming, miſapplied, 
or abſolutely wrong, and paſs a juſt judg- 
ment accordingly ; and yet, in a day or 
two afterward, from an inconſiſtency, 
difficult to account for, imitate exactly 
what I had heard them ſo judiciouſly diſ- 
approve. - 

„Rur. 
Do] know any ſuch children? 


MoTHER. 
I aſk you that queſtion ? 
Vor, II. — "l 
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"EMILY. 
If 1 ſhould meet with them, I will ; ail 
viſe them not to be ſo inconſiſtent. 


MoTHER. 
If they be diſcreet, they will thank 
you for your advice. 
EMILY. - 
— fancy, Mans, that the elite of 
being in the faſhion is voy hurtful to 
children. 


* 


Mor RRTER. 
I think with you, that it miſleads them 
frequently. But children of good un 


derſtandings can reſiſt this Gage 
n 27 


OW t r. 


That is becauſe they ſee't the ae 
is it not? 


Mor HER. 
Not only os danger, but the inſipidiy 
and meanneſs of it alſo. 
. EMILY..-- 
And you do not like meanneſs, I know 


MoTHER. 
I aflure you it is my averſion. 
EMILY. 
Yet you muſt allow thoſe expreſſions 
you condemn are very tnihionable, 


- 


ff 


us 


er, 


OW, 


ons 
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, or EMILY, - "3s 
oy Mor EER. 
I grant I hear them oftner than I likes 

| but that does not render them more 

agreeable to me. 
EMILY. 


J am ſorry for it, Mamma, for it is 
what-you call bon ton. Only aſk thoſe 


ladies who go into company? _ 


MoTHER. | 
Bon ton can be only the attribute of a 


juſt and delicate mind. 


„„ 
What do you mean by attribute? 


N 
Or, if you will, the property. 


EMILY. | 
That is, what is proper or belongs to 
it. 

Mor RER. | 
Or, one of the marks by which it is 
known. Therefore bon ton cannot con- 
liſt in miſapplied exaggeration. 


 EmiLy. 

Oh l you call that eee do 
you? By: 
. M OTHER. 

Good ſenſe will Now it 40. And ex- 
2 
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aggeration produces an effect preciſely 
oppolite to what was intended. 
| . EMI Iv. 
How ſo, Mamma? 
MoTHER. 

Becauſe the intention of exaggeration 
is to ſtrengthen, by powerful: expreſſions 
what is advanced, and dts effect weakens 
It, wg 

Tc: „„ SC Ei es 

Then it is labour in vain. 
MoTHER. 

If it produce an effect contrary to what 
we expect, it is not only loſt labour, but 
very injurious alſo. You ſpeak to per- 
ſuade others that what you ſay is your 
opinion. The moſt eſſential character- 
iſtic of every difcouſe is truth. Now, 
exaggerated expreſſions rob it of this 
eſſential characteriſtic, and raiſe ſuſpici- 
ons, either that you do not think as you 
ſpeak, or that you think improperly ; 


becauſe there is no exact affinity between 


your ideas and -your expreſſions; 
- EMI I v. 5 
But, Mamma, if you judge ſo ſevere- 
ly, I aſſure you, that you may ſpend 
your whole life in condemning every 
thing that is ſaid. 


, 


c xv. or EMILY 1 
Mork R. | TY 2 
It is not I; "ol goat ede that en. 


demns it. 


E MILY. 
Oh! is it only matter of taſte ? 
5 | Mor RER. | 
In this ſenſe, a matter of taſte is a 
matter of ſome importance; in my mind. 


EMILY. 

At leaſt a. little exaggeration is not 
ing? 

M O THER. 
No, it is not baſe, it is only fooliſh, 
and gives a mean opinion of one's ſenti- 
ent, judgment, and even of one's diſ- 
poſition. The uſual commerce of life 
demands, indeed, freedom without pre- 
ſeneſs. It would be ridiculous to ex- 
peſt formal and regular diſcourſes, and 
0 look on an ill adapted expreſſion in 
the hurry of converſation, as a crime 
but a frequent repetition of overſtrained 
pithets, proves a vitiated taſte, and is 
i deſpicable fault. The diſcourſes of 
i rattler, who is accuſtomed to exagge- 


ate, paſs only for ſounds void of ſenſe, 
M'3 
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them without mercy, from converſation, 


collect one of our walks this ſummer ? 
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generally troubleſome, and ſeldom ho- 

noured with the attention. of ſenſible 

people. l 
EMIL V. 

So then, my dear Mamma, good-bye 

to all the hard words; you have driven 


One ſhall make but a poor figure in the 
great world without them, 
|  MoTHER, 

Methinks one always appears rich 
enough, when one behaves according 
as the circumſtance requires. In the 
great world, that is, in common life, 
and peaceful ſociety, opportunities ſel- 
dom occur of making a proper uſe of 
hard words.---You may, by chance, re- 


EMIL x. 
Which of them, Mamma? 
MoTHER. | 
To the village of St. Gratien. 
| EMILY. 

Yes! I remember it very well---To 
the houſe of Mr. Catinat---We returned 
on foot. 

MoTHER. 

That was not the only circumſtance 

that made It remarkable, 


5 Sz 
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„„ WRPCY:- 85 
Lou related to me the ſecret hiſtory of 
Mr. Catinat. I remember it was very 


7 intereſting, 
2 5 M oT HER, 
te I muſt ſay, that neither your doll, nor 


your ſounding phraſes, brought to my 
remembrance a hero particularly cele- 
ch WH brated for his philoſophical ſimplicity. 
g But I was thinking of our adventures on 


ie leaving St. Gratien. 

fe, 5 . 

1. EMILY. 

of Oh! I know! I know! It was a 


* 


e- MW ſweet evening! You ſaid to me, Emily, 
let us go from the village through this 
lane. Woe ſhall then come to a little 
path, which will lead us into the road. It 

is a fſglitary walk, but a very pleaſing 
one. I replied, come then, Mamma. 


At the very end of the village, at a little | 
o Ml diſtance, we ſaw a cottage. A young | 
ed woman ſtood at the door. You ſaid to 
me, Emily, ſee how tall and well made 
that woman is! though ſhe had no ſhoes 
ce to her feet; and looked to be very 
poor, 
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| MoTHEtR. 


And you may add, ſne looked very 


majeſtic. 3 * 


rr, 

So ſhe did, Mamma. I ſee her All 
ſhe was. leahing, With her arms folded, 
agalnſt the door ; ſhe looked dard de- 


3 
Mo THER _ 
Add alſo, that. her dejeCtion did not 
leſſen her majeſtic air, 


True, Mamma. 1 never thought of 
offering her money. 


5 Mer nx. | : *. 
Feither did 11. 

9 of Ei 9 7s | 

Lou ſaid it was a figure like the archi 

angel Raphael. | 


Mor RER. 

1 might ſay, i it was a figure in the ſtyle 
of Raphael, who had no further affinity 
with the Arch-angel, than the name his 
father gave him in baptiſm; and was a 
painter who lived at Rome, more than 
two hundred years ſince. He was, by 
nature, endowed with ſo great a genius 


Hainting, and poſſeſſed fuch ſublime 


® * 
„ 
* Ln - 


— 
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talents, that his pictures have been, and 
ſtill are, the admiration of all who are 
poſſeſſed of ſentiment and ſkill ſufficient 
to appreciate his maſter-pieces. He may 
be called the divine Raphael, without in- 
curring the cenſure of exaggeration. As 
he gave to all his figures inimitable dig- 
nity and grace, thoſe tall, majeſtic, and 
ſlender figures, have been ſince called, 
Figures in Raphael's ſtyle; and the wo- 
man at St. Gratien brought to my mind 
one of his figures, notwithſtanding her 
rags. e 5 
| 5 | E MIL Ye 
And fo I made a jumble of all that, 

and confounded your divine Raphael with 


the Arch-angel; the Mentor of young 
Tobias, you know, Mamma. 


MoTHER, 


You have made uſe of your privilege 
of a rattle, and now take the ſame li- 
berty, by turning an Arch-angel of the 
Old Teſtament into a Minerva, that is, a 
Pagan goddeſs, of whom our divine 
Fenelon, for he alſo deſerves that epithet, 
has made the Mentor of Telemachus, ſon 
of Ulyſſes; but at your age, there is no 
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great harm in that---As to, the, beautiful 
woman, ſhe was not alone, 1 think? 
. EMILY. 

No indeed. There were three little 
children almoſt naked, playing before 
the door: you aſked her: Good woman, 
are theſe your children? She replied, very 


gravely, Yes, Madam, and they. have n0 


father. And you ſaid: You have, no 
doubt, loſt your buſband? She replied, 
Theſe three months; juſt before the — 


She ſpoke it in a tone that gave me 
pain. 


Mor HER. 5 
I too was affected yet ſhe did not 
weep. n 
„ 
But I could hardly help crying. 
Mor EER. 
Neither could I. 
EMILY; 


Then you ſaid to her: The fair will þ * 


to-morrow in the village. I think you wi 

want ſome linen to make up for Jer 

children. a | 
Mo 7 HER. : 

Well! what do you think of this: con- 


? 
Ver er xl | 0 . 


Oo 4d 


Con, 


tet 
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C 
I think you were very charitable, and 
did very right. Rn: 
MoTHER. 
[> Jam not talking of myſelf ; I ſpeak of 
„ che beautiful woman with folded arms. 


1 | EMILY. | 
I aſſure you, ſhe greatly affected me, 
. Mor HER. | 
. Then ſhe expreſſed herſelf in proper 
ie terms. „ „„ 
- MILEY». 
To be ſure. 1 5 5 
„ rn 3 
I aſk your pardon. She ought to have 
ſaid, Madam, I have had the misfortunewf 
loſing my huſband ; his death has plung- 
ed us into the moſt dreadfu] miſery. 
judge of my deſpair ! No, I never can 
give you an idea of the deplorable 
miſerable, lamentable ſituation in which 
be, he has left his unfortunate wife and help- 
1 leſs children. | 


Ot 


ur 5 
| r 
Would that have been better? 
n- Mor RER. 


„L refer it to your taſte, 
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EMILY. 
But, Mamma, I think- all 48 words 
that end } in able would be more ſuitable 
in company, or when one is talking to 
one's doll. Perhaps, a woman who had 
no ſhoes to her feet, had no occaſion to 
uſe mem; 
MoTHER. 

She would at leaſt have made uſe of 
them in their original ſenſe, and real ſig- 
nification, .when INI her moſt un- 
happy fituation. 

3 TTY 
To be ſure! for dolls, rags were out of 
the queſtion. 
Mors. 

Unleſs it were to cover the nakedneſs 
of her children. 
| EMILY. 


Poor little ſouls ! What i is the ata 


they did not excite my pity at the t time? 


MoTHER. 
| Becauſe, to make uſe of your expreſ- 
ſions, giddy people reflect only when 
they cannot help it. 


EMILY. 
Yet the mother made us rake notice 
of them, 


Con 
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Mor RHRER. 


You: are thea of opinion, that ſhe ſpoke 
more to the purpoſe than we have done 
for her? 

EMILY. 
Certainly, Mamma ; you think ſo too. 
[OTHER, 

In ſuch a caſe, ſimple expreſſions are 
more powerful than a rhapſody of ſound- 
ing epithets. | 
EMILY. 

To be fure, they muſt, 

MOTHER. 

Nay more ; had ſhe made uſe of all 
thoſe words that end in able, to ſoften 
me, reſpecting her ſituation, inſtead of 
s effecting her purpoſe, ſhe would have 

prevented the extreme intereſt her re- 

Wirve inſpired me with; and probably 
n {have converted it into an unfavourable 
diſpoſition toward her. 

EMILY, 
C. Why ſo, Mamma? 
MoTHER. 
Becauſe it is obſerved, that in pro- 


preſſion profound, the leſs prodigal it is 


ions which we ſo frequently hear in idle 
Vor, II. | MN 


portion as the grief is real, and the im- 


of ſpeech. Thoſe exaggerated expreſ- 
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converſation, are commonly as devoid of 
feeling as they are of ideas. In the uſual 
commerce of life, when people talk for 
talking ſake; 1n fine, in thoſe circles which 
meet only to paſs their time, fuch 
language 1s never heard from a Perſon 
alflicted. 


EMI v. 

Probably, the thing ſpeaks plainly 
enough for itſelf--- 

NMDTHER. 
And ſtands in no need of help from 
hard words, 
| EMILY. 

You muſt allow that we met with a very 
different adventure after we left the 
beauty in Rapbael's ſtyle. 

Mor HER. 

Do you recollect it then? 

EMIL v. 

Certainly, Mamma. It was Mrs, 
Beltort whom we met in the highway, all 
in a fright. | 

| MoTHER. 
Do you remember what ſhe ſaid 2 


EMILY. 
Not very well, Mamma. Nay, | 
have quite forgotten it, I was, I ſuppoſe, 


. 


NM 


Irs, 


ole, 


| able diſtance from it. 


hazards. 
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inattentive to it. Did ſne ſay any thing 


very remarkable? 


MOTHER. 

In the firſt place, ſhe aſſured me, ſhe 
had juſt run the riſk of her life ; that ſhe 
had jumped out of her coach in her 
fright; that her coachman had nearly 
overturned her into a ditch, though the 
coach appeared to me to be at a conſider- 
Then ſhe was 
very angry with me; How, Madam, do 
I ſee you on foot ſuch weather as this? 
The heat is intenſe enough to kill one; 


| and for you, who have no more ſtrength 


than a fly, how can you expoſe yourſelf 
and your child to it? I admire your 
courage, but I ſhall not imitate it. This 
warm weather deſtroys me ; and though 
I ſuffer from it now, it is againſt my 
will; but terror makes one run all 


EMILY: 

Was it then ſo warm as all that? 

5 MorEER. 

It had been a warm day, but the 
evening was very pleaſant; and I could 
not rank myſelf among the race of 
heroines, becauſe I had walked for half 
an hour with my Emily; 1 did not find 

"MS © | 
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myſelf overpowered by the heat ſo far as 
to be incapable of reflecting on the con- 
traſt of the two converſations in which 
had been engaged. 
EMILY. 

I will engage, you 


ave the prefer- 
ence to that of the han 


ome woman? 
Mor HER. 
The few words ſhe uttered. made a 
melancholly impreſſion on me. 
EMILY. 
Indeed, you talked of nothing elſe the 
whole evening. 
Mor HER. 
While the lady, who had threatened 
me with beholding her periſhing, and ſink- 
ing under the ſimple temperature of the 
ſeaſon, did not inſpire me with the 
ſmalleſt uneaſineſs on her account, nor 
the leaſt diſpoſition to tremble for her 
life. 
EMIL v. 
Perhaps ſhe was no more apprehenſive 
than you were? 
Mor ER. 
J was ſo well ſatisfied ſhe was not, that 
J was perfectly eaſy; but I could not 
help reflecting, as we drew near our 
village, how ſoon we are ſupplied 


with proper terms, when we ſpeak our 


1 


107 
ler 


Ve 


hat 
not 
our 


led 


Our 
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thoughts and ſentiments ; and what an 
uſeleſs expence of words, when one 
would talk without having any thing to 
lay. | . 
EMIL V. 3 
You ſaid that aſide, I ſuppoſe; but 
you ſhould have ſaid it to your little girl. 


MoTHER, 
You are right. 


EMILY. 

So then you will not admit of uſeleſs 
words. Now I will keep you to it, and 
I will ſhew you an uſeleſs word in the 
ſpeech of the handſome woman you are 
ſo fond of. 

5 MOTHER, 

Pray do. I do not recollect it; and I 

fancy you will be puzzled to do it. 


J 25 

Not at all, Mamma. What had the 

harveſt to do with her misfortune? Whe- 

ther her huſband died before or after 

harveſt, ſhe is juſt as much to be pitied. 

Therefore it was uſeleſs to mention that 
VVV | 

Mor EER. 

By which I was the more affected, as 
Ws - 
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by that one uſeleſs word was expreſſed 
the whole extent of her miſery. 


EM II v. 


Wa, becauſe it had Rey laſted 
three months? 


Mor nx. 


Not only becauſe it had laſted three 
months, ſhe had ſaid it, and would not 


have repeated it, but becauſe her miſery 
began at the moſt n Period 


poſſible. 
| EMILY. 
Why fo, Mamma? 
MOTHER. 


J am aſtoniſhed, that Emily, who is ſo 
habituated to a country life, ſhould not 
be ſtruck by that circumſtance. You 
muſt have obſerved, for a long time, 
that with that claſs of uſeful and reſpec- 
table men, to whom we are indebted for 
our ſubſiſtence, and for all the produc- 
tions of the earth; that the ſeaſon of 
labour laſts from the firſt to the laſt day 
of the year; and the reward of their toll 
laſts only three or four of the ſummer 
months; which is the ſeaſon when the 
crops of every kind are ga hered in. The 
father of thoie orphans was doubtleſs a 


\ 


ed 


ce 
10t 
ery 
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young man, and in the vigour of his 
age, ſince he has left a young wife and 
three little children. Had he died after 
all the crops were gathered, his unhappy 
family would at leaſt have had ſome ſub- 
fitence for the approaching winter. But 
he died without reaping the fruit of his 
labours during the laſt winter and ſpring. 
If he was poſſeſſed of a little meadow, 
who is now to mow it? If he had half 
an acre of vineyard, who would now take 
care of it, and make the wine? Aſk 
old Noel, how much toil and pains it re- 
quires ? Do you ſuppoſe that the woman, 
charged with the care of her three chil- 
dren, could do it herſelf? That, I think, 
impoſſible. If ſhe could not, how could 
ſhe manage to pay the mowers and work- 
men ſhe muſt employ? Who will go 
for her into the wood this autumn, and 
collect a few faggots to keep her children 
from dying through cold in their little 
cottage? You ſee, my love, that by 
one word which you think uſeleſs, ſhe 
preſented to my view numberleſs un- 
remediable misfortunes, 


CONPERSATIONS 


1 2k EMILY. 
Oh! my dear Mamma! what difficul- 
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ties have poor people to ſtruggle with 


I could almoſt cry. And yet I ſaw 
nothing of it in the harveſt. See what it 
is to have a head without brains! Luckily 
the weather was not ſo very hot as to 
deſtroy you; Providence led you to the 
door of this poor woman; and I am ſure 
you are ſenſible how cold theſe poor chil- 
dren will be this winter. 


Mor EER. 
| Alas! my child! one muſt have the 
means as well as the will to aſſiſt the un- 
happy. In that alone the advantage- 
of wealth conſiſts. » 


EMILY. 
Mamma, I would give all I have for 
the capital deſtined for Miſs n, to do 
as : liked with. 


MoTHER. 

1 underſtand you. The uſe you would 
make of it, appears to me infinitely more 
noble and ſatisfactory, than the project 
of expending 1 it in ornaments. 


EMILY. 


The project is changed, Mamma, 1 


la\ 


ore 


Vor. 
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believe Miſs muſt do without them for 
- EW ſome time to come. 


MO THEIR. . 
it That che beautiful woman, who has no 


y ſhoes to wear, may be the better for the 
o I avings of her toilet. 
* EMIL v. 
re Lou have gueſſed right, Mamma. 
l- M 
OTHER. 


And you will fay to her, I am really 

oreatly obliged to you; you have cured 

he me of a habit of making uſe of hard 
in- words, which ſpoiled my diſcourſe. 


EMILY. 

L ſhall ſay to her, You, and my dear 
Mamma ; becauſe, were it not for her, I 
for [ſhould not have diſcovered the beauty of 
do vhat you ſaid. , 

Mo THER. 

I thank you for joining me with her 
in the ſervice ſhe has done you. 

ad you read with reflection, the au- 
thor of the fairy tale would have cured 
you of this malady. 


zuld 
10re 


ject 


EMILY. 
What! has he alſo a diſlike to hard 


* Thords? I do not remember that. 
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Mor HER. 

Yet, 1 think you muſt recolle&, that 
he inceſſantly reproaches the inhabitants 
of the Happy Mand for their taſte for 
exaggeration, 

Eu V. 
Oh! that is true; I now recolld It, 
Mor HER. 

And alſo, he pretends, this taſte is in- 
compatible with ſenſibility, and an in- 
fallible ſign of the moſt perfect indif. 
ference. 


EMI v. 

However, he is continually reproach- 
ing chem for their ſenſibility. 

Mor HER. 

He does not reproach them for their 
ſenſibility; but he reproaches them for 
affecting it; for pretending to it, amidſt 
the continual diſſipation into which they 
are plunged, and the frivolous amuſe- 
ments that conſtitute their principal oc- 
cupation. 

EMILY. 

To be ſure; continual amuſement 1 is of 
no uſe. 

MoTHER. 

Particularly, if we wiſh to preſerve our 
ſenſibility. Diſſipation is its tomb, as 
Exaggoraion is the tomb of good taſte, 


1n1 


or EMILY, +» 


EMILY. 
Do you make it a matter of taſte 


again. 
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Mork ER. 

If ever we ſhould be in company with 
the author of the fairy tale, we will aſk 
him his ſentiments. I will venture to 
ſay beforehand, he will tell you, that a 
people who are in the habit of exag- 
gerating, muſt conſequently have the 
taſte falſe; that the language muſt be 
ſpoiled and corrupted ; and that in time, 
it will loſe all its energy, and become 
—_ vitiated. 

air. 

Well, I think that is going a great way 
indeed. 

Mor RER. 

Do you know why the woman at S.. 
Gratien did not qualify, with the epithet 
of terrible, the ſituation of herſelf and 
her three children? | 

EMIL v. 

No, Mamma. 

Mor EER. 

It is you who are the cauſe. 

g EMILY. 

How can that be? I aſſure you I am 

innocent of it, 


— «. —————_—_—_ — 


ſaid, that a cap was terrible; 3 another 


written.; the effect of which is, that we 
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Mor HER. 
Lou have ſpoiled the word, by TY 
ing it to a Wer: ornament. 


: 1 1 7 15 ſo n 

But, Mamma, if I ſpoiled it, it was N way 

but very lately, and it is three mont's ld * 

ſince we were at St. Gratien. I declare 1 1 
you treat me like the poor lamb in the 

fable. You are not, however, of the d 

temper of the wolf; but you will have it, I Mr 


wat Ha your little lamb, diſturbed | the not 


M OTHER. Go 
I do not accuſe you only; thoſe you no 
think proper to imitate, that you may be or: 
in the faſhion, and take the ton of the 
great world, and good company, are 
your accomplices. But, when you mix att 
with them from levity or conceit, wich- be 
out reflection, without knowing what you | ex 
are about, you participate in their wrongs, 
and you ceaſe to be innocent; you have 


ſays the ſame of the weather, when it 
rains; a third, of a letter that is-not well 


cannot term terrible, ſuch things as really 
are not objects of terror, ſo that every 


22 23 2 PA 
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one of you have ſpoiled the language as 
much as is in your power. 

EMIL V. 

1 have been to blame; but I will do 
ſo no more. But, Mamma, are yXu al- 
ways innocent * ? | 

Mor RHRER. 
1 am not quite ſure that I am. 
EMIL v. 

Yeſterday, in your converſation - with 
Mr. Verteuil, you were talking of I do 
not know what; and you ſaid, you were 
near dying with laughing. Let, thank 
God, you are alive ſtill ; - nay, you did 
not even laugh; but you looked rather 
grave when you ſaid it. 

Mor REX. 

J was much to blame; and ſhall not 
attempt an excuſe. But what I have 
been guilty of is a freſn proof to what an 
extreme you and your companions have 
corrupted che language, ſince ſuch ſimple 
folk as myſelf cannot make uſe of it 
without falling into your errors, and that 
without our own conſent, or without per- 
ceiving it; ſo that by keeping you com- 
pany, we have caught this pernicious 
habit. We quietly hear people ſay, they 
Mall die with laughing, perth with ennui, 

Vor. II. | 0 
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be ſtifled with paſſion, without the leat I kee 
danger of dying, or choaking, or with. ¶ you 
out ſuch terrible expreſſions cauſing the I yet 
leaſt emotion in any one. None take Ii [tas 
offence at continually hearing ſuch over. i of 

ſtrained expreſſions from every mouth, ¶ not 
| We are uſed to them, and make uſe of it 
them in our turn; becauſe the language 
being corrupted, has loſt. N Same | 

expreſſion, _» 
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| a | fa 

And was it your lamb that taught you of 

to ſpeak improperly ?---Ah! Mamma 50 
o T HER. 

I grant the miſchief was done before 

my lamb came into the world. She has 

only played the ape. She thought ſhe I fo! 

did right to. imitate thoſe who have 

Done my tongue. 

in, 

Fes; z but they do not think ſo. 

 MorTHER. 

Our author aſſures us, that the lan- 
guage is in the decline, when it comes to 
that, as well as the people who ſpeak it. 
EMII v. 

Now, Mamma, acknowledge it is you 
who have brought the fairy tale on the 
* J had to do with it, | 
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keep my promiſe. - I wanted to talk of 
your author twenty times, but 1 did not; 
yet, as you have brought him on the 
tage, I will tell you, that his tale is full 
of exaggeration and falſehoods, to ſay 
nothing of the e eee n 
it contains. | | 


* 


ag Mer ns : 
I am not obliged to defend the author 
of the tale; he is nothing to me; but 
fur poſe he exaggerated for the purpoſe 
of ridiculing ro anion what would 
eee . | FLO: 


4 


EMIL Y. Ry 
That! is another thing. We will then 
be him, that too. 


| Mork ER. 
What. remains is more ſerious. I ſup- 
poſe, when you make ſuch ſolemn char- 
ges, your proofs are nga prepared. 


E II v. 

For inſtance, Mamma, all he ſaid 
about that Colibri made me laugh, yet 
you muſt allow, there does not exiſt ſuch 
a man; and chat! i is not common ſenſe, 


O 2 
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| MOTHER. | 
J muſt allow it is pretty extravagant; 
but I have already obſerved to you, that 
it was his-intention, moſt probably, to be 
ſo in writing it; and ſo long as he does 
not force you to divert yourſelf with his 
nonſenſe, he may indulge himſelf in it 
without any conſequences. I ſuppoſe, he 
has ſet the character of Prince Colibri in 
ſo ridiculous a light, to ſhew us how 
greatly he deſpiſes thoſe ſhallow, frivo- 
lous, inſignificant, troubleſome beings, 
who were formerly called petits maitres, 
who ſhew neither ſenſe nor ſentiment, 
and yet are full of felf-admiration, at an 
age when they can have no right to it, 
They convert the charms of youth; 
which naturally inſpires affection and 
good-will, into diſguſt, and are avoided 
for their ſelf-ſufficiency, You fee he has 
ſucceeded here again, 


EMILY. 


Well then, we muſt give him up hb 
Colibris alſo. He only means to ridicule 
them. Be it ſo. I know none of thoſe 
gentlemen; if there be any ſuch, ſo 


much the worſe for them. But how can | 


Con. XV. 


he ſay, that if the Princeſſes had poſſeſſed 
all the fine qualities with which the fairies 


would have endowed them, they would 
have been inſupportable? It is a mani- 


feſt contradiction. It is certain, the more 
good qualities we poſſeſs, the nearer we 
cep perfection. 


Mor HER. 

Methinks, my love, that among your 
good qualities, you do not pique yourſelf 
on your indulgence for the author who 
has ſo highly annoyed you. 


EMILY. 
But, Mamma, am J right or wrong * 2 


MoTHER 
I ſuſpect, that here too he means to 


fatirize his brother authors, who fre- 


quently, injudiciouſly enough ſuſpect qua- 
lities in the characters they are pleaſed 
to draw. 


| E. MI: LY. - 
How ſo? 


Mor RER. 


Becauſe there may be a great oppoſi- 
tion in different qualities, though equally 


eſtimable; and to convince you of it, I 


will again have recourſe to your kill in 
9 3 
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mythology. Timidity is becoming out 
fex. When you ſay, that a nymph is 
timid, you immediately render her inter. 
eſting. But you cannot. beſtow that qua. 
lity on Minerva, the goddeſs of wiſdom, 
the daughter of Jupiter, the warrior 
Pallas; ſhe is poſſeſſed of too much for- 
titude to be timid. Now, if your fairies, 


who have given no proofs of diſcernment 


throughout their conduct, had beſtowed 
on Renet the timidity of a nymph, with 
the courage of a Minerva, you mult ac- 
knowledge they would have made a ridi- 


culous aſſemblage of two qualities, which 


could not have long agreed together. 
Therefore, it is not ſo falſe as you would 


willingly perſuade me. 


| MILY, 3 
Well, now I am dumb again; but, 
Mamma, in regard to his dangerous prin- 
ciples, you will not be able to combat 
me. Do you remember how the little 
companion of Renet maintained, that it 
was right to liſten at doors; and that her 
mother adviſed her to do it; therefore 


her mother taught her to be guilty of a 


meanneſs. 
—F Lak 8 1 85 8 90 
You always forget that you are talking 


%\ 
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of a ſatirical author, who only ſeems to 
approve vice or folly, more firongly 


to expoſe it, in the moſt hateful colours. 


You muſt never take it in the literal 
ſenſe. There certainly does not exiſt a 
mother ſo vile as to teach her child to 
liſten at the door of another, and eſtabliſfi 
ſo baſe a vice into a rule; but if a mo- 
ther have the misfortune to be ſubje& to 
that vice, in vain would ſhe exhort 
her daughter to avoid it, who might, with 
great propriety ſay, My mother likes that 
I ſhould: liſtenz becauſe it is better to 
preach to children by example than by 
uſeleſs precepts. Therefore the principle 
which you attack, as being dangerous, is 
one of the moſt important in education. 


T 
That is to ſay, the diſcourſe of the 
mother ſhould not be white, while her 
conduct is black, or elſe her poor child 
would not know how to act. 


| Mor EHE R. 
ECL MESS HoOg;ov5 dd i fight 
And the mother would be more likely 
to ſubject her to follow a bad example 
than a good precepftett. = 
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21 EMIL VJ. 
1 ſee, Mamas, that your author 1 
more Wen than big. 7 n i 


| Mor HER. et 
That is not faying ch you have 
ſeen bim, and no one can well be thinner, | 


W MILY. 
5 He * a 9888 advocate in you, and [ 
ſhall ſay no more. And ſee! 1 muſic 
mates appears in the horizon! | 


g ' * 


Mor RER. 
Tou ſpeak. of him as of a conſtellation, 


E MILY. ; 
See what it is to have ſtudied aſtronomy 
together. Do you remember laſt ſummer, 
Mamma, when we uſed to go after ſup- 
per, and fit upon the bench on the graſs- 
plat,” ſide 1b ſide, copermpſating the 
ſtars? . 
| 5 11 
Les, believe we already know the 
great bear, and the North ſtar. 


EMI Iv. 


Had it been your pleaſure, I ſhquld 


haye made a greater progreſs. 
MOTHER. 
Yes, at the expence of your reſt; but 


4 


2 — 


ſe; 


at 


func NV. or BMILT.. 1 


had rather ſee you aſleep, than wander- 
ing. in che immenſity of ſpace. 


EMTI. v. 


Maitittn, I ſhall go and lock up Mig 


in her trunk, till further orders. * 


4 


Mor n ER. 
Howl ſhe has only been returned a 
few days; and is ſhe again to ſet our 
for. the country? 1 399 
EMILY, 
Perha _— ſhe is going to ſpend the u winter 
l one o her ee 


Mor RHE R. 
Thot are matters 1 haye: 1 no bußneſi 


n 


EMLL.Y.-: 


Mamma, * much RS ſhall 1 


play with my doll? 


MoTHER. 
Now you talk like a baby. 


EM TL v. 
That is true. I meant to ſay, how 
much longer muſt I remain in Mits' $ 
ſervice ? 


Ws 


Tan know that is no buſineſs of mine. 


Methinks your projects are very extenſive, 


. 
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fince you impatiently expect the time 


when you are to fourteen''years- old, to 
furniſh Miſs's ward-robe and toilet in the 
neweſt faſnign. When that is done, you 
certainly will wiſh; to reap the fruit of 
your expence. Therefore, I think I am 
not miſtaken, when J flatter myſelf, I ſhall 
ſee you, at eighteen or twenty, employed 
in dreſſing your doll. What a long and 
pleaſing proſpect of delightful amuſe- 
, T7 
TOW 5. > EMILY. 0 
Mamma, I get nothing from you to- 
day but raillery. I will ſay, you are more 
ſatirical than you are thin; but T forgive 
your injuſtice, and ſhall go and ſee whe- 
ther my fingers be unfrozen. 1 


2 


ſuc 
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SIXTEENTH CONVERSATION. 


EMIL v. 


( Enters with her mother, and lays a parcel 
upon the table.) 


Now we are ſafely returned, Mamma, 

| with all our bargains, you muſt allow, 

that the hurry of Paris is very terrible; 

or, if that term be too ſtrong for you, very 

troubleſome. One runs the riſk every 

moment of being entangled -with other 

carriages, lamed, overturned, cruſhed to 

death "by a cart, or of trampling over 
thoſe who walk. It always gives me 

ſuch a turn, Mamma---It you were not 
to tell me not to mind it, I ſhould be 
very much afraid now and then, 


Mor HER. 


So ſhould I, if fear were of any uſe. 
But ſuppoſe there were real danger, fear 
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would only prevent your perceiving the 
mean of extricating yourſelf fro it. 


| M-I-L.Y. _ 3 
Can you then doubt of there being 
danger? „ . 
5 MoTHER. 
If there be any, it is very trifling, 
Notwithſtanding the concourſe of people, 
the multitude of carriages, and carts, and 
the numberleſs ſtoppages in the ſtreets of 
Paris; notwithſtanding the careleſſneſs, 
inatterition, ' and raſhneſs of thoſe you ſee 
go and come, either in carriages or on 
foot, we ſeldom hear of any fatal acci- 
dent. Therefore the danger cannot be 


ſo great as it is ſuppoſed. Poſt 
r me 


That is the ; reaſon you never thim + 
about it? 8 
MOTHER. 

No further chan to be certain of the] 

rudence of my coachman, on whom I ma 
depend in the obſervance of two invari- N and 
able rules, that of never being in a hur- the 
ry, nor of incommoding, as little as po- give 
ſible, the foot paſſengers; for whate vet to e 
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care we take, they are ſufficiently in- 
commoded. / 
EMILY. 
Then every rs Th to you 
afts by rule. : 
1, MILEY: - 
S know no better method of extricat- 
ing ourſelves from the difficulties we find 
in the ſtreets of nk and the road 


through life. 


irrt. 

We have, however, a plentiful ſtock 
of ſilks to embroider with at our 
leiſure. 
Mor RER. 

It will indeed be at your leiſure ; for, 
you may be ſure, you will not work 
often, nor for any length of time to- 
gether. 

EMILY. 
You have a [one againſt my poor 
frame. 

M OTHER. 

When you are fifteen years old, you 
may work at it as much as you pleaſe ; ; 
and then, perhaps, you will have loſt 
the deſire. Till that time, you will 
give me leave to oppoſe'you, in regard 


to every ſedentary occupation, 
Vor. II. FP 
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Eu TTT. 
Then, Mamma, my aunt will not ext 
her work- bag for a new-year's gift. 
ar M OTHER. 
You may give it to her at Eaſter. 
preſent is always well received. 
f Ar 
I ſhall ſay to her, You muſt. be angry 
with my Mamma, if I be not too . 
wth my preſents. ht 5 


MoTHER. 5 
I will readily take all ſuch ſins upon 
myſelf. | 
EMILY. bs 
But, Mamma, you do not ſay a word P. 
to me about what happened at the Ps; 2 
Mor HER. 10 


Did you take notice of it then? 
EMILY. 

You muſt needs fay the lady was very 
impertinent. She entered like a fool, © 
paid no attention to any body, took the 0 
chair that you had been ſitting in, and It 
placed herſelf between you and the ſhop- I 2 
woman, with her back toward you. If pe 
you were not prudence itſelf, you might 
have hurt yourſelf very much by ſitting 


down, imagining your chair t to be ſtill cu 
behind vou. ou 


o 


rd 


), 
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MoTHER. 
I rather think the lady more thou ght- 
leſs than impertinent. 


EMIL v. 
Why do you think ſo? 


MoTHER. 

By her confuſion, and repeated ex- 
cuſes, when the gentlewoman of the ſhop 
told her, in a delicate manner, and low 


voice, what ſhe had been guilty of. 


EMILY. 

Yes, yes! Of what uſe are excuſes 
when the fault is done? Beſide, to be re- 
proved by a ſhop-woman does honour to 
her education. I do verily believe, Mam- 
ma, ſhe took you for my Governeſs, and 
— I was nobody. 


Mor HER. 

In the latter point, ſhe was not much 
miſtaken. However, if I were diſpoſed 
to tax her behaviour with impertinence, 
it would be for a want of good manners 
toward a little inſignificant girl, and the 
perſon whom ſhe took for her Governels, 

EMILY. 

But, Mamma, it is ſtill more inex- 
cuab'e to fail in good manners toward 
our equals, 

P 2 
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| MoTHER. 

You are miſtaken. Equality eſtabliſhes 
and authoriſes a retaliation of affronts, 
Two perſons are then on equal terms, 
He who inſults his equal, expoſes himſelf 
to the diſagreeable conſequence of being 
reprimanded; and it commonly makes 
more noiſe than the offence given, ſo 
that the laugh is againſt him. There- 
fore, as it is not cuſtomary among per- 
ſons of the ſame rank in life to be want- 
ing in good manners, propriety and re- 
ciprocal politeneſs are maintained with- 
out any interference of the laws. 

EAI. 25 

And I being one of the laughers, re- 
main on your ſide. 

:  MoTHER. 

Which is a proof of the goodneſs of 
my cauſe. However, in what has juſt 
happened to me, there 1s not the leaſt 
offence, ſince the lady no ſooner per- 
ceived her error, than ſhe humbled her- 
ſelf to make apologies, and took her 
leave, greatly diſſatisfied with herſelf. 
Her confuſion induces me to conclude, 


that ſhe is not uſed to be impertinent; 


and that ſhe may be at this moment 
thinking of the trifling fault ſhe has com- 
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mitted, while, if you had not put me in 
mind of -i it, I never ſhould have thought 
of it. But, I muſt acknowledge, that I 
cannot bear to ſee people inattentive to 
children and ſtrangers; and I think it a 
r excuſe to ſay, I aſk your pardon, 
f did not know you; which is ſaying, in 
other words, I reſerve the right of being 
impolite to all thoſe I do not know, or 
3 I think my inferiors. This prin- 
ciple, and the behaviour that 1s the con- 
fequence of it, conceals, I know not 
whar, of meanneſs, and appears to me 
highly reprehenſible 1 in a civilized nation, 


EMILY. 

Ah! I know you would have every 
body attentive to ſtrangers; but, as to 
children! you ſay yourſelf they are of 
no conſequence. 


MoTHER. 

It was you who talked of chikleen be- 
ing of no conſequence. I am of opinion, 
that children are of very great conſe- 
quence, and that I am always ready to 
pay them, on every occaſion, the. greateſt 
attention. 

-WMILY, 
Perhaps that may be becauſe their 
34 
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whole deſtiny 1s wrapped up in their 
ſwzddling-cloaths, as the curate ſays. 


MorkzR. 

That conſideration alone is ſufficient 
to inſpire a degree of reſerve in their 
preſence ; for, to run the riſk of behaving 
rudely to a hero, however inſignificant 
he may appear, would be very diſagree- 
able. No one would like to reflect on 
ſuch a blunder, as having taken the 
Empreſs of Ruffia for a common child. 
However, I am not obliged to reſpe& 
them for form ſake. If they ſhould 
rove unworthy, I ſhould only have my 

bour for my pains. ' It is then prudent 
and decent to wait till circumftances to- 
gether operate, and to regulate the at- 
tention due to real, and acknowledged 


merit of each. But if it be true, that 
the conviction of the dignity of human 


nature is a fruitful ſource of great and 
noble ations in man; if it be true, that 
without elevated ſentiments, virtue 1s 
robbed of its beſt ornament, I know 
nothing more proper to inſpire and 


ſtrengthen this conviction in children, 
even from their cradle, than to pay them 


fol 
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attention. It is warning them, in the 
moſt preciſe, as well as moſt noble man- 
ner, of the ſacred engagement every man 
contracts on his entrance into life, never 
to deviate from this characteriſtic of dig - 
nity. Indeed, it is not the reſpectful at- 
tention we owe to virtuous perſons, great 
men, and patriots; but the attention of 
affection, and that benevolence, which 
contemplates with delight in the riſing 
generation, the glory and proſperity of 
the next. 
by HHS EMILY. wo 
As a child, Mamma, I am obliged to 
thank you for your principles; it is not 
the place of us children to contradi& 
ther, OS 
0 Mork ER. 

Theſe expreſſions of attention and 

affection may become a kind of barome- 


ter, as the hopes they give are realiſed, 
or fruſtrated. 


. EMII v. IG 
That is to ſay, you would leſſen, or 
increaſe theſe teſtimonies of regard, ac- 
cording as the children promiſed and 
performed, or promiſed without per- 


forming. 


— 7— . EEE 
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MOTHER. 
It is dhe law of equity. : +1 


EMILY. 
1 believe it to be very juſt; but, 
Maud, do not think it ĩs very faſhion- 


able. Nobody takes any notice of chil- 


dren except yourſelf. 


MoTHER. 
Methinks that 1s a very raſh aſſertion. 
on at 
Oh! children are very good "re of 
that. Yes, Mamma, when the parents 


are preſent, they are careſſed a little; 


but when they are alone, or out of their 


company, they are not taken the leaſt 


notice of. You have juſt ſeen how it is, 


The lady, to make atonement for her 


fault, ſaid to you; Madam, you have a 
Charming child; but I was not to be 
duped by her compliment : if I were ſo 


very charming, ſhe would have found it 


out before ſhe took your chair away. 
MoTHER. -- 

I grant, ſuch is the politeneſs that 
cuſtom has authoriſed, but on which 1 
ſet no value, nay, could wiſh it were 
baniſhed from ſociety; however, it does 
not exclude true politeneſs, 


E S 3. 8 3- 


the 
the 
acc 
nu! 


. EMI I v. 

Undeceive yourſelf, dear Mamma; 
and be aſſured, that no one is poſſeſſed 
of that affection for children you wiſh to 
inſpire. | 

MoTHER. 

If that were the caſe, I ſhould be very 
ſorry ; and I ſhould almoſt be perſuaded 
of a melancholy truth I often hear re- 


never yet believed. 


V 
What may that truth be? 


MoTHER 

A They ſay, that after having paſſed for 
r che model of politeneſs to all Europe, 
2 our nation daily loſes its reputation, and 
e will, perhaps become one of the leaſt 
o Bl polite. This reflection mortifies and 
it humbles me extremely. 


EMILY. 
at But, Mamma, do not be diſheartened; 
I Il there are ſtill many amiable people. In 
re I the firſt place, all your friends and their 
es *cquaintance ; they make up a great 
number. 15 
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peated by elderly people, and which I 
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Mor RnRER. 
I ſhould be e glad to be convinced tu 
Tan wrong. 4. 11 
I ETI v. os 
Beſide, politeneſs is not ſo neceſſur 
as many other virtues, - 


| Mor RER. 

That 1 is to ſay, a ſavage people may 
be good and honeſt, though they be not 
polite ; but, when I ſee a civilized nation 
decline in point of politeneſs, I feel the 
ſame pain, as when I ſee an old man re- 
turned to childiſhneſs. 


EMILY. 
Why ſo, Mamma? 


MorkER. 

What reaſon can you aſſign for im- 
politeneſs 1 in a cultivated mind? 
D ILY» 

I cannot give you any. 

| MoTHER. 

For my part, I cannot but think it 
proceeds from a want of benevolence for 
our fellow creatures, of indifference to 


merit, inſenſibility to virtue, and other 


cauſes equally important. 
EMILY. 


That 18 more ſerious chan 1 thought it, 


nd 


n. 


it 
for 
10 


lex 


it. 
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Mor RER. 
| Indeed your fairy tale has inſpired 


me with a diſtaſte for continual diſſipa- 
tion, and for thoſe who only think of 
amuſement from morning to night. 


1 r.. 
ah! here comes the fairy tale again: 1 
[ thought we were no more to talk about. 
it, . 
| M OTHER. 
I am ſorry I read it. All the evil 1 
now behold I am tempted-to attribute to 
. and a taſte for trifles. 


o 
Well, Mamma, that you may think 
no more of it, give me the book which 
Mr. Verteuil brought you. You promiſed 
t me, but you are in no heel to fulfil 
your promiſe, 
MoTHER. 
Come, then But ſuppoſe the reading 
it ſhould again make me melancholy ? 


„ren. 
Why ſhould it, Mamma? You would 
not wiſh. to be melancholy. 


MoTHER. 
It is nothing very deſirable. 
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| EMIL *. 

As you ſay the book is very ſerious, 
perhaps it may make you. cheerful, az 
the fairy tale was gay, and that gave 
riſe to melancholy reflections. 
Mor EIR. N 
Let us try. Tou may read che in. 
troduction before dinner; and, if you 
ſhould be pleaſed with it, I wal truſt you 
with the book. 

EMILY. 

| Now liſten with attention. 

” MoTHEeR 
T4; but I believe, that the es 
more eſpecially addreſſes . to 


young perſons. [ET 
| EmrLiy, 


So much the better £34 
MOTHER. 

I mean young people, who. are come 

to years of diſcretion; for I thought, 

when I looked over his book, I ſaw many 

* above your comprehenſion. 


EMILY: 
We ſhall ſee that, Mamma. Are you 
likewiſe acquainted with this author? 


Mornzx. 
No, my dear. 


* oF EMILY. =" 


EMIL v. 
Then you do not know whether he be 
thin or fat KS); 
Mor RRR. 5 
We will endeavour to gueſs when we 
ſhall have read his introduction. 
Eur. 
Does he intend to print his book? 
Mor HER. 
| I do not know; but I may keep the 
. as long as I pleaſe, 
MILY. -» 
Come, let us read. 


2 (She reads. I: 
MEDITATION. 
| o THE 
FigsT PrincipLEs or MORALITY. 


cht, « How pleaſant it is to exiſt, to think, 
any Wl © and to feel! I will be ſenſible to vir- 
tue, that I may love it. I will reflect, 
* that I may diſcover the truth. I will 
* exiſt, only to worthily fulfil the end of 
« my lot.” " 
Mamma, he is no greater a fiend to 
diſſipation than you are, it Teems, He 
muſt be a favorite of yours, 


Vol. II, Q 


you 
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Mor RER. 
We ſhall ſee that. 
EMILY (reads. 15 

ce will do good, becauſe it is pleat. 
ing ſo to do. I will flee from evil, be- 
ce cauſe it fills the heart with horror and 
« bitterneſs. 

e In the morning, I will open my 
ce heart to the joy of being able to do 
* good. I will yield myſelf up to reſt, 
« with the ſatisfaction of having lived in 
« innocence. I will endeavour to do 
« the following day the good which | 
< omitted to do the Ce” 

I dare fay, Mamma, ſuch a life would 
ſuit you? | 
MoTHER. 

I hope it would fuit you too. 

B54 EMILY (continues. 

« ] will enjoy all the bleflings of life, 
« without pride or injuſtice. 7 will be 
« contented without thoſe things which [ 
ee have not, without humour or repining.” 

That is right, for what uſe is 1t to 
complain? 

(She continues. 
c O Truth, be thou the light of my 
6 underſtanding! O Virtue, be thou 
ce the guide of my life! O Bene vo- 


de 
no 


1d 
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« lence, Love, Gratitude, and Friend- 
« ſhip, be ye my only enjoyments!” _ 
A propos, Mamma; do you know, I 
am very glad I am in the world ? 
| MoTHER. 
So, ſo! and for what reaſon ? 
„ MILY. 

For many reaſons. Firſt of all, one is 
glad to be alive; and then every thing 
which one ſees is ſo beautiful; and then 
one is ſo happy, though one does not 
know why. 

MoTHzR. 
Your reaſons are not very clear, though 
I do not in the leaſt doubt their excel- 
lence. Is it a diſcovery you have juſt 
now made ? 
| EMILY. 

Oh! 1 no, . I have known it a 
long time. But I think more of it after 
dinner, than in the morning. I then feel 
aſecret and general joy and fatisfation. 

MoTHER. 

D ere uſed to feel it; but ſince I 

have loſt my health 
E MIL V. 

Oh! do not let us talk of that, my 

dear, dear Mamma; you are very. well 


now, 
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— Mor RER. | 
Beſide, that general ſatisfaction which 
you feel, without any cauſe, is contagious 
to Me. 
E AI I v. 
What, do you catch it? 


MoTHER. 


1 always do. But ſuppoſe we go on 


with our reading ? 


EMILY (continues. ) 


« J will love all mankind as my fellow 
ce creatures. I will adorn my exiſtence 
« with that of others. I will extend my 
© benevolence to every thing that fur- 
* rounds me, to the end that, my heart 
ce may be continually dilated with the 
_ < happineſs of being uſeful and beloved. 

« If it be true, that men are more 
« wicked than they were, I will make 
« indulgence and mildneſs my ordinary 
© companions, that I may not be un- 
« happy from the vices and defects of 
ce others.” 

Ves, for that 42 not inſpire that in- 
ward ſatisfaction. 


(Ge continues.) 
e I will be happy in the happineſs of 
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others, becauſe happineſs produces 
and diffuſes joy, as a falutary ſpring 


«© diffuſes fruitfulneſs. I will pity the 
unhappy, becauſe we may relieve their 


ſufferings, by ſharing them. I will 


forget the wicked man and his actions, 


becauſe I ought to hate them.“ 

That is very clever, for example. 
(She continues.) 

« will live only to open my heart 

to what is good, and conformable to 


© order. I will ſhut it to the poiſon of 


hatred and envy, that it may be pre- 
ſerved from corruption. I will repel 
injuſtice without complaining or re- 
venging; becauſe he who commits it 


is ſufficiently eb in being wick- 
ed. 55 


That is true agai in. 


te 
(c 


« 


(c 


e will be juſt, moderate, and com- 
paſſionate 1n proſperity, that I may 


be worthy of it.“ 
And ſo will I. 


« Patient and reſolute in adverſity, 
that I may overcome it.“ 
And ſo will I, if I can. 
« ] will not murmur at the events of 
life, becauſe I neither know the cauſe, 
nor the end of them. I will contem- 


—5 
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e plate the immenſity of the univerſe, 
« and its abyſs, to cure in me the pride 
« of believing myſelf of conſequence, 
« J will obſerve the cares of the author 
«© of nature, for the meaneſt and ſmalleſt 
© of created beings, that I may not 
te think myſelf forſaken.” WELD 
That is fine, Mamma, 
« I will paſs my leiſure in conſidering 
* the order and magnificence of his 
« works, that I may have ſubjects of 
« continual admiration and rejoicings, 
« All living and inanimate beings obey 
te his laws, and find their happineſs and 
© preſervation in their obedience. 1 
ce will ſubmit to his will, that I may be 
« happy.” . Inq | 
Come then, let us obey. But, Mamma, 
is it very certain, that happineſs is the 
conſequence of obedience, 
MorTHER 
It is clearly demonſtrated in my op!- 
nion. One of the moſt evident laws of 
nature, for example, is to enjoy the de- 
lights of life with moderation and viſ- 
dom. Go beyond the temperance which it 
preſcribes, and you enjoy neither real, not 
imaginary pleaſures, but ſhort and fleet- 
ing, and which muſt ſoon be followed by 
repentance, and the loſs of ineſtimable 
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| pleafures, ſuch as the health both of 
body and foul. You ſee at what a price 
it would be allowable for you to deſpiſe 
the rules of temperance. EO 


75 „„ | 
Iunderſtand you. This is another fine 
ſtroke at diſſipation, Give yourſelf up 
to it and adieu to health. ws 

3 \ Mor RER. 1 85 
: 4 Ar leaſt adieu to the health of the 

Z 7 _ a 
13 EMuILIVY continues.) 


I e I will admire - the works, and the 
be © virtues of man, his courage and his 
* conſtancy, his genius, and the ſubli- 
2, WW © mity of his thoughts; and I will re- 
he MW © joice in being of his ſpecies. I will 
« turn my eyes, from the aſpect of vice, 
« that its meanneſs may not contract 
bi- © my heart, and make me bluſh for my 
of fellow creatures.” Ez 
de- That again is very well faid, for it is 
vi- very 7 to behold vice. 
hit © Let me never be tired of doing good. 
nor © May the certainty of paſſing my life 
et- © in innocence never forſake me, that I 


by BY * may cheriſh the deſire of life,” 


” 
- 
DIS: — . OTE 
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Mamma, I muſt try to obtain that cer. 
tainty, for I have a great deſire of life, 
2 Mor RER. 

So much the better, provided that liv. 
ing, and living well, be the fame thing 
with you, as It is with all virtuous per- 
ſons. | 
| E MILY. 

Oh! vat is ; underſtvot.- 

(Sbe continues.) 
I will look on life as a fleeting 
« poſſeſſion, and will make the moſt of 
it, that I may give it up without regret, 
« when I have enjoyed it for the hap- 
« pineſs of others and for my own. 

Yes, indeed we muſt give it up. 

e Virtue is better than life, ſince there 
« can be no happineſs without it, and 
« that life without happineſs is not worth 
4 preſerving.“ | 

That is clear to me. 

« May I rather ceaſe to be, than to do 
* evi” 

To be ſure. 

« May I never be ſo unhappy as to be 


« even the Innocent cauſe of miaſertune 
« to others!“ 


God forbid I ever ſhould ! 
« Falſhood ſhall not approach my 


4 W 
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« heart; a lye ſhall never paſs my lips; 
« becauſe I ſhall be a gainer by ſhewing 
« myſelf ſuch as I am. 

And ſo ſhall I, at leaſt I hope fo. 

« The more enlarged and numerous 
« are my duties, the more ſubjects of 
« ſatisfaction ſhall I experience.” 

I ſhall not ſtand in need of diſſipation, 
ſhall 1? Oh! Mamma! dinner is going to 
be ſerved in the middle of my meditation. 

MoTHER. 
I did not foreſee you would at the 


| fame time make your comments. 


EMILY. 

Did they diſpleaſe you? 

Mor EER. : 

N ot at all; I was much pleaſed with 
them ; but it did not ſhorten the lecture. 
a - EMILY: 

Becauſe when I am with you, Mamma, 
I am accuſtomed to think aloud. 

MorEER. 

Methinks your thoughts of the work 

are not unfavorable. | 
EMILY. 

So little, Mamma, that I ſeize upon 

the book as my own. 
MoTHER. 


Tn INE" ſuch violence. 
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| EMuIL V. 

Yer there is nothing new in it, Mam- 
ma; it is what we ſay every day, and 
what I have always experienced. When. 
ever I do wrong, I am unhappy ; when 
I am ſatisfied with myſelf, I feel an in- 
ward delight, and am ſenſible of the 
cauſe of it. When I can do good to any 
one, I am ſo pleaſed; when I ſee any 
one ſuffer, I am as miſerable as if it were 
myſelf; and that is in three words what! 
have been g except that it 18 not 
ſo well expreſſed. 

Mor RER. 

That is, in my opinion, a proof that the 
author well knew the elements of hap- 
pineſs, ſince his principles are conſonant 
with your experience. Were I to object 
to them, I ſhould. ſay they \ were ſome⸗ 
what vague. 
1/01 EMILY: 

What! is the meaning of vague ? ? 
MoTHER. 
It! is exactly oppoſite to preciſion; ge- 


neral maxims are inconteſtible. No one 


doubts, for inſtance, that the happineſs 
of man is founded on virtue. But it is 
in the application of general maxims to 
our particular ſituation, that the ſcience 
of living well conſiſts; and it is the bu- 
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ſineſs of virtue to follow them faithfully, 
even though our preſent, or miſtaken in- 
tereſt, and our paſſions of the moment 
ſhould contend with them. To write 
or ſpeak, to read or repeat general and 
inconteſtable maxims, is doing nothing 
toward the improvement of this moſt im- 
portant of all ſciences. 


| EMILY. | 

That is to ſay, the ſcience of living 

well, is it not? 
Mor RER. EF 

Only he who ſpeaks better than an- 
other, who expreſſes theſe maxims in a 
more happy manner, with more fire, 
more ſtrength, more feeling, deſerves 
the praiſe due to eloquence; and a very 
: ru praiſe it is; but not the higheſt of 
- 


EMILY. 
Then i it is not what you prefer: ? 


MoTHER. 
e- If one of your brothers ſhould aſk me 
ie chat queſtion, I ſhould ſay; To which 
ſs WW of the warriors, do you think, would be 
is entruſted the defence of his country; to 
to ¶ him who ſpeaks beſt on the uſe of arms, 
ce Nor to him who, without ſpeaking, makes 
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uſe of them with the greateſt dexterity 
and courage 
by EM1LY, 


My brothers would reply like braye 
ſoldiers, To the latter. 
5 Mor HER. 

Becauſe proofs muſt be made in war; 
and proofs cannot conſiſt in words. It is 
the ſame in regard to virtue. It is the 
tutelary ſhield of our innocence, and of 
every valuable __ that is beſtowed 

upon us. The life of one virtuous man, 
is more inſtructive, more contagious, and 
more inflammatory, if I may be allowed 
the term, than all that the fineſt writers 
can ſay on the ſubject, Xe 


5 EMILY. tit 
But, Mamma, the one does not pre- "! 
vent the other. | 
LT. TELL LED 
True; Speaking well does not pre- 
vent doing well; but the one is much pr 


. 2225 202 


1 


I 


more eſſential than the other. ho 
EMIL x. | tai 
Then all things conſidered, Mamma, the 

you do not approve of this work ? we 
| MoTHER. fat 


How precipitate you are! We have ad) 


22 


re- 
ich 


Na,; 


ave 
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only read a few pages, and you would 


have me judge, and even condemn it ! I 
think it a very good book; except, that 
in the part we have read, I find more 
ſweetneſs than energy. 
| EMII v. 
Well! ſweetneſs is very pleaſing. 
- MOTHER. - 
Particularly when heightened by a 
lttle energy and ſtrength. 


EMILY. 


Energy is your delight; you would 


have it in every thing. 


Mor RER. 
How unjuſt you are! When we were 


reading the other evening before we re- 


tired to reſt, that paſtoral of Geſſner, in 
which Myrtillo viſits the neighbouring 
lake by moon-light--- 


EMILY, | 
Oh! T remember it, Mamma! The 


profound ſtillneſs of the night, and the 
weet warbling of the nightingales, de- 


tained him a long time on the banks of 
the lake, in filent ecſtaſy. At length he 
went back to his cottage, and found his 


father aſleep in an arbour of vine-trees 


adjoining the cottage. You ſaid, it would 
Vor. II. R 
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make a good picture, and that you fancied 
you ſaw hence the venerable old man, 
with his grey locks, lying on the graſs, by 
the light of the moon. Then how beau- 
tiful is the ſpeech which the ſon makes to 
his ſleeping father! You ſaid, there was an 
inexpreſſible charm and ſweetneſs in that 
author. Then you gave me leave to read 
Amintas and Tytirus, and Menalchus and 
Palemon, the prettieſt of all; and you 
ſaid, Mr. Geſſner muſt have been a good 
ſon; and that he deſerved to have ſons 
like himſelf, as he knew ſo well how to 
paint filial piety in ſuch affecting colours. 
And the next day I remarked to you, 
that one ſlept the better for having read 
ſuch an author--- | 


MoTHER. 3 
Did you ever hear me ſay thoſe de- 
lightful paſtorals wanted energy ? 


 EmiLy (embracing her mother.) 

Oh! Mamma, I was wrong, I was 
wrong ! 

 MorTHER. 

I look not therefore for energy where 
it would be miſplaced: however, we 
may ſettle our diſpute without quarrelling; 
you have taken my book, you ſhall read 


Vas 
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meditation every morning, if you think 
proper. I then will give you a book 
written by a lady of great merit, with 
whom I am acquainted. 


EMI IL v. 
MAR is it about? 


Mork ER. 

She made an extract of Plutarch's 
Lives, for the uſe of a young perſon who 
has reaped great advantage from it. 
You know what an extract is, and you 
comprehend that it is a collection of the 
moſt remarkable actions of all the great 
and virtuous perſonages of antiquity. If 
you pleaſe, you ſhall, after every medi- 
tation, read one of theſe extracts, and 


ve ſhall ſee which of the two you will 
like the beſt. 


| EMILY. 

Now you talk, Mamma. We will 
judge the cauſe together. I dare lay 
tele extracts do not want energy. 


MOTHER. 
Or 2 if you prefer the word. 


EMILY. 
But why are you ſo fond of it ? 


R 2 
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Mor RIA. 

Becauſe it vivifies and keeps up every 
thing in nature. Death is only a privation 
of every kind of animation. You have 
hinted that you are fond of life ; you then 
muſt be as much pleaſed with energy as 
myſelf. 3 

EMILY. 

But, Mamma, how can you carry it 
fo far; you have no more vigour than a 
fly, as Mrs. Beltort ſays. 


MoTHER. 

The more we are deprived of bodily 
ſtrength, the more valuable and neceſſary 
does our mental vigour become. Waith- 
out it what could we do? 


9 EMILY. 
Ohl! you do not want for that. Only 
aſk Mr. Verteuil? 


OSS 2» ·˙·¹ 

I do not think I have more than a 
fly, to make uſe of the compariſon of 
Mrs. Beltort. But come, let us go and 
repair our animal ſtrength, and then we 
will think of increafing the ſtock of out 
mental powers. 


ſee 
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SEVENTEENTH CONV ERSATION. 


EMIL y. 


WHAT a long time 1t 1s, my dear 
Mamma, ſince you and I fate ſide-by-ſide 
together ; and what a painful ſeparation 
it has been! But you are now, thank 
God, out of danger, your ſtrength viſi- 
bly returns, and to-day you look quite 
charming. 
MoTHER. 


Indeed, I have not been ſo well theſe 
ſix months paſt; therefore I would not 
have ' any other nurſe this evening than 
my Eng; 

EMILY. 


Say your unhappy Emily, who has been 
cruelly eee rom you. When you 
were at the worſt, I was not ſuffered to 
ſee you. When you grew a little better, 


R 3 
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they let me come into your room; but ! 
was forbidden to ftay, left, as they ſaid, 
you ſhould be too much affected. It is 
only for theſe eight or ten days that they 
have ſuffered me to ſtay a little, and 
render you any little ſervices. But now, 
thank God, we are alone. I hope no- 
body will think fit to object to it; and 
that you will not let them ſend me away 
whenever I come to your door. 


| Mor RER. 
You may eaſily imagine how painful 


this neceſſary ſeparation has been to me 
alſo; but let us think no more of the| 


| paſt, except it be to rejoice in our re- 
union.---How we will prattle together 


2 „„ 
No, no, my dear Mamma! I have 
been ſtrictly enjoined not to let you talk, 
They ſay it may occaſion a relapſe. 


MOTHER. | 

They know not what they ſay, my 

love. You may affure them, that after 
converſing an hour or two with my child, 
I ſhall feel myſelf more alive, than after 
ſwallowing their potions, and all they 
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can invent, to reſtore my health. Beſide, 
[ find myſelf very well; I took the air 
this morning on my little terrace, while 
you were at the Tuileries. The firſt fine 
days in ſpring are ſo pleaſant, and do 
one ſo much good ! 


EMILY. 
So they are---I thought-- now if my 
Mamma could but be here! ! 


Mor RER. 
And I ſaid to myſelf, Ah! if 1 had 
but my Emily to lean upon, while I walk 
up and down my terrace ! 


EmiLy (embracing her mother. * 

Here ſhe is, my dear, my good Mam- 
ma 1 15 

Mor RER. 

Only inſtead of walking we are talking. 
And not to give any cauſe to the Doctor 
to find fault, I will not ſpend my capital, 
but live on my income. 


E MIL v. 

That is right, he recommended you 
ſo to do; thoſe were his words, I now - 
hear him as if he were ſpeaking. How- 
ever, I hope he will not reproach me for 
our tete-a-itte ? 
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MoTHER, 
Fear nothing. Iam now ſtrong enough 
to defend you. 
#1 EMILY. 
. What were we talking of, my dear | 
Mamma ? 


Con, XVII. Co! 


Pr 


Mor HER. 
Indeed I do not know. We have ſo 
many things to ſay, and ſo many queſ- 
tions to aſk each other, we ſhall not have 
done them theſe two months; and it is 
very natural we ſhould not know where 
WW begin. 


EmiLy. 
What was the dream you were going 
to tell me five or ſix days ago, when our 


ſweet friend, Mrs. Ternan, forbade you to 
talk. 


MOTHER. W 
| Ah! the dream! I remember it. t We 
made me very uneaſy. je 

EMIL yy. & 

Well, then, we will not talk of it, : 
MOTHER: .::: ti 

Oh! I am not ſo much alarmed by it b 
as to loſe my fear of talking of it; on f 
the contrary, I ſhall be happy to tell it WI tl 
you, and to know what you think of it, h 


, 
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EMI L v. 


In that caſe then, my dear Sts, | 


pray tell me your dream ? 


MoTHER. 
In my dream I ſaw a little girl. 


EMILY. 

Juſt like me, I ſuppoſe ? 

OTHER, 

You will ſee. She might be five or 
fix years old. 

_ EmntiLy. 
oh it was not J. 
MoTHER. 

I felt for this child ſuch a warm - 
tender affection, that I examined her 
with the moſt minute attention; and I 
obſerved, with ſingular pleaſure, that 
without having loſt any of the charms, or 
the ſimplicity of ney, ſhe already poſ—- 
ſeſſed that ſenſibility, diſcretion, and 
judgment, which ſeemed to ſurpaſs her 
years. I thought I diſcovered that it 
proceeded from her frequent converſa- 
tions with her mother. There reigned 
betwixt them ſuch an extreme tenderneſs, 
ſuch a ſincere and intimate friendſhip, 
that the ſight alone of their manner of 
hving together, filled my eyes with tears 
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of pleaſure. They were never abſent 
4rom each other day nor night. 


85 EMILY. : 
Do not talk fo earneſtly, my dear 

Mamma. 

„„ AED TRBK 

When the mother was obliged to be- 
ſow ſome time on domeſtic concerns, or 
on other indiſpenſible duties, it was 
diſpleaſing to her; and all ſhe wiſhed was 
toreturn to her child, When her ill ſtate of 
health prevented her from accompanying 
her daughter in her walks, and partaking 
her other exerciſes, then the child was 
affected. She made a ſenſible progreſs 
in every point of her education; and if 


ever the giddineſs or inconſiſtency natu- | 


ral to her years, happened to miſlead her, 
one word, one look from her mother, 
was no ſooner uttered, no ſooner glanced, 
than the child felt, and made an excule 
for her little error,” One thing ſtruck 
me, which was, that ſhe always accuſed 
herſelf of her faults to her mother; and 
the latter was commonly obliged to act 
a very ſatisfactory part for a mother, that 
of extenuating them, of ſeeking excules 
for them, and of taking the child under 
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her protection, ſo to expreſs myſelf, a- 
gainſt her own ſeverity. The only ſub- 
ject of diſagreement I could remark 
between two perſons' ſo cloſely united 
was, that the mother was ſometimes 
obliged to contradict the child, reſpecting 
her taſte for ſedentary employments, and 

even for the exceſs with which ſhe gave 
herſelf up to reading. She never would, 
for inſtance, go to bed early, though 
children require a great deal of ſleep ; 
and the only proof of tenderneſs the mo- 
ther was obliged to deny her was, not 
going to-bed when ſhe did, 


: EMILY... 
Indeed, Mamma, I cannot flatter my- 
ſelf that I know the child. 

r, „ CL © © PY 
r, On a ſudden, I loſt fight of her 
d, Jin my dream. It occaſioned me inex- 
iſe preſſible anguiſh. I was miſerable in 
ck J endeavouring to find her again; I made 
ed many efforts equally painful as uſeleſs, 
ad and I fo lamented the loſs as to render 
& my nurſes apprehenſive on my account. 
at EMIL . 

es } Mamma, you had the night-mare ; 
er they ſay it happens in ſickneſs, It is 
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very painful; but you will fleep better 
to-night, will you not? 
Mor RER. cr. 

At length I found her again, and my 
Joy was audibly expreſſed. At firſt [ 
hardly knew her again, ſhe was grow 
remarkably tall. 


EMILY. 5 6 12 

Perhaps ſhe was two years and a hal], 
older ; was ſhe as tall as I ? wi 
MoTHER. | tet 

I do not think there was the ſmalleſt int 
difference. The mother feemed to be gh. 
much altered, and I was on to ſee hen git 
ſo. ant 
E MILY..-- an 
Ah! ! that was the night-mare again. I tie 
Mor HER. wh 


1 J knew them by the tender I in 
neſs that ſtill ſubſiſted betwixt them 
but the manners of the young lady were 
altered, and did not ſeem the better fo 
the change. I remarked a certain ex 
travagance in her converſation, and eve 
in her conduct. Her whole attentio 
ſeemed to turn toward frivolous diſ 
courſe, and frivolous objects. Her mo 
ther was affected, but expreſſed it not 

and I ſaid to myſelf, What 1s become 0 
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that-candour that uſed to reign between 
them ? But my ſurpriſe was greatly in- 
creaſed, when I heard the young lady 
entertain her mother for nearly half an 
hour with what the nurſes, the gover- 
neſs, and the maid, had ſaid in the 
morning, while at breakfaſt. The latter 
had been preſented by her Miſtreſs with 
nal 2 gown, and had called a conſultation 
with the governeſs and the nurſes, to de- 
termine whether it ſhould be made up 
into a night-gown or a polonais. I believe 
che young lady herſelf was deſired to 
give her opinion; ſhe related the pro 
ind con with the greateſt exactitude, 
and the good mother liſtened with pa- 
n. tience the reſult: of the deliberation, 
which was to her the moſt inſipid thing 
derFin the world. As to myſelf, I was fo 
em MF truck with this goſſiping--- 


GCC 


evenl But, Mamma, if you knew how ſtrictly 
11100 l was forbidden to talk to you of any 
diſq thing ſerious, or that could in the leaſt 
mo affect you; they threatened me, that I 
not i ſhould not ſee you again for a week, if I 
e ol poke a word that could intereſt you. 
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MorTuER. 

What, Emily, do you pretend to act a 
part in my dream ? Or has the young 
lady commiſſioned you to ſpeak for her, 
and to make her apology ? 


— 


Eri | 
Indeed, Mamma, I think there is oc- 
caſion for one. 
| MoTHER, 


It was not my intention to afflict you, 


and you afford me great conſolation on 
her account. For I plainly ſaw, that her 
poor mother (only ſee how eaſily mothers 
are alarmed) ſuppoſed her daughter had, 
by I know not what fatality, ſuddenly 
changed her diſpoſition, and adopted the 
habits, and the goſſiping of a lady's- 
Nair 

That is, becauſe you did not dream of 
what happened in the interim. 


Mor EER. 
What is it pray? 
= EMILY. 

It is, that the mother you have fo 
much reaſon to love, fell ſuddenly ill, 
and was in ſuch extreme danger, as to be 
{ſuppoſed dead, and at a time, when all 


— St aa ans ee 8 
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her relations and friends were in the 
country, or travelling. If you had ſeen 
the deſolation and diſorder the houſe was 
in! Every body was diſtreſſed, and knew 
not what to do. Her poor child was, for 
ſeveral days, without any other notice 
being taken of her, but being placed in 


a corner of her Governeſs's room, whence 


ſhe was not to move. When the danger 


was over, ſhe had not, as I ſaid, leave to 
ſee her mother; and had not, for a long 
time, any other ſociety than that of 
nurſes and waiting- women. 


 MorTuEesr. 


You inſpire me, my love, with equal 


affection and compaſſion for the young 
lady; but you allo prove to me, how 
greatly a public education, if well inſti- 
tuted, is to be preferred to a private one, 
lince the latter expoſes a child to neg- 


lect, through the abſence of a ſingle 


perſon, 


You fay yourſelf, Mamma, that chil- 
dren are like ſoft wax. Are you aſto- 
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niſhed to find your ſtick of wax ſpoiled 
when you threw it on the ground ? 


MoTHER. 


You mean, when my WEAK and trem- 
bling hand let it fall. 


EMILY. 
Yes. That is what I intended to ſay. 


Mor RER. 


I may have ſaid, that children are, 
like wax, ſuſceptible of good or bad im- I me 
preſſions; and therefore it 1s very im- 


Portant that the firſt impreſſions ſhould ; 


not be bad: but when good ones are re- 

ceived, they ought to remain; for, if |] 
the laſt comer can impreſs What he the 
pleaſes on the ſoft wax, it ſucceſſive- I tie 
ly and indiſcriminately, takes all forms Hf t 
good or bad, and conſequently preſerves cati 
none, nor will ever be of any value. tle: 
I believe, good wax hardens, in proportion 


as it receives good impreſſions; neither I I 


is it in every one's power to efface them. 


 EmiLy. 
Do you then think, my dear Mamma, of tl 
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they are all effaced in this poor child? 


Mor HER. 

So far from it, that if I ſhould ſee her 
mother again in a dream, I will conſole 
her, as well as I am able, on account of 
her daughter; and I hope to perſuade 
her ſhe was alarmed too ſoon. = 


| EMILY. 3 
How greatly I ſhall be obliged to 
you, my dear Mamma ! | 
 MorTHres. 
T can tell what the mother will ſay to 
me. 
EMILY. 
What, Mamma? 
. MoTHER. 5 
In the firſt place, ſhe will tell me, that 
the women in her ſervice are perſons of 
tried honeſty, and attachment; and that, 
If their ſociety be not uſeful to the edu- 
ation of her daughter, ſhe does not fear 
their company being hurtful to her. 
EMILY: : 


Indeed, ſhe is not miſtaken. 


| Mor HER. 
In the ſecond place, that if ſhe were 
alarmed, it was not ſo much on account 
of the change in the manners and ſubjects 


— — \ 
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of converſation in her daughter, as the 


| loſs of many good habits ſhe obſerved 


in her, and which ſhe yy no longer; or 
at leaſt greatly weakened, 15 


EMIL v. 
What habits, Mamma ? 


MoTHER. 

For inſtance, ſhe pretended, that her 
daughter was early perſuaded of the im- 
portance of being punctual and ready at 
a moment, either for hex amuſements or 
her occupations... That was one of the 

very beſt impreſſions that had been given 
to the wax. The contrary habit, beſide 
the daily inconveniences attending it 
may give riſe to greater inconveniences 
on more important occaſions. This 
young perſon then ſeemed to have con- 
tracted, from her own conviction, a moſt 
ſcrupulous punctuality ; and her mother 


W. 
reckoned it among the number of her iP 
good qualities and ineffacible impreſſions, 
EMILY: 
Well, and ſo r all 
MoTHER. ſhi 


Well! ſhe thought ſhe perceived, i 
the latter part of her dream, tha . 
this quality was eclipſed, and this good do 
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habit no longer exiſted, Whence, faid 
| ſhe to me, can this change praceed ? 
Why has ſhe always ſomething elſe to 
do, when ſhe ought to ſer about what is 
propoſed her? Why is ſhe a quarter of 
an hour in determining? How does it 
happen, that her uſual occupations al- 
ways ſeem to come unexpectedly; and 
that ſhe 1s never ready at the proper 
time. She, who uſed to be punctuality 
at itſelf! You muſt acknowledge, con- 
tinued ſhe, there muſt be a cauſe for 
this kind of vague inattention, which 
either makes her loiter, or a& with 


ide precipitation; when before this period, 
"WF ſhe was equally diſtant from either ex- 

cel fy 
treme? = 

(Au | E. M I L Y, 

= Do you not think, that might be the 

er conſequence of that trouble, to which ſhe 


was expoſed, during the fatal interval in 
which your dream was interrupted ? 
"MOTHER. 5 

I will readily believe it; more eſpeci- 
ally if that hurry and its conſequences 
ſhould vaniſh with their cauſe. 
„ EMILY. 
tay You may be ſure the little girl will 
good do every thing that depends on her, to 
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conſole a mother who 18 dearer to her 
thah Hite, 
MoTHrerR _ 

Yet I have heard ſay, that this defect, 
which ſhe does not. acknowledge, the 
unforeſeen diſcovery of which has ſo 
much affected the mother, has lately 
been carried to a great length. 


EMILY. 
In what, Mamma? 


| Mor RER. 
For inſtance; ſhe had made it an in- 
variable rule, never to make a trade ſman 
or a workman wait a moment. For 
though a child, ſhe was ſenſible of the 
unpardonable injuſtice of diſpoſing, 
through caprice, thoughtleſinels, hurry, 
or want of method, of a portion of 
time belonging to that claſs of men, I. E 
whoſe only riches it is. If every one, ck 
ſaid ſhe, has the right of making a work-NePe 

man wait in an anti-chamber, and loſe 
his time, how is. the poor man to manage T 
his affairs, and get his bread? He al- er 
ready loſes a great deal of it, by continu-Aelf 
ally running about from one end of Paris} _ 
to the other ; and, if we ſuffer him to} 
wait, he is greatly to be pitied, ThoſePg 1 
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who are guilty of this injuſtice, continu- 
ed ſhe, do not expect to be either worſe 
ſerved, or to pay dearer than others. 
What then is the workman to do, if the 
half, or three parts of his time be thus 


8 naſted? The only reſource he has, is to 
l regain his loſt time, by haſty, and negli- 
ent work; and conſequently, is obliged 


to do it badly. For the dependance of 

the poor on the rich, the workman on 

him by whom he 1s employed, ſilences 
Jerery complaint, or remonſtrance; which 

s the cauſe that the injuſtice and inſen- 

fbility of the rich render almoſt uſeleſs 

the induſtry of the common people, and 
corrupt their manners. Theſe ſenſible 
refleCtions of the child gave great pics 
ure to the mother. 

EMILY. 

Do you mean, that ſhe actually made 
eſe reflections, or acted as if ſhe were 


rk. apable of making them? 
loſe Mor EER. 
lage The mother might perhaps make 


em, and the daughter conducted her- 
elf accordingly. 

EMILY. 
800 Whether ſhe were capable of mak- 


\oſeÞpg them, or owed them to her mother, 


\ 
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it is impoſſible ſhe ever could forge 
them. 
| MoTHER. 

„ Nornirhlandiig the impoſſibility of i; 
I have been affured, that a poor work 
man, having waited a long half-hour, wa 
yeſterday ſent away with his work, and 
ordered to come again another day ; and 
conſequently, has two > walks inſtead of 
one. 


EMILY. 
Oh! it is too true, Mamma! It wa 
my ſhoe-maker, who brought me a par 
of ſhoes; but indeed he did not watt 
more than ten minutes. 5 


Morne. 
The loſs of time conſiſts only in the 
loſs of minutes, 
EMILY. 
I came out of my room, and ſaid, Mr, 
QNuintal, J am very ſorry, I am now 
buſy; but why do you come after din- 
ner? it is impoſſible for me to try on 
my ſhoes. 7 


Mor HER. 
What did he ſay to that? 


EMI I V. 


He ſaid to me, Pray be not ſorry Miſs; 
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out fail, at ten o'clock in the morning. 
Mor EER. 


He, no doubt, knows better how to 


make ſhoes than to talk. 
ENLLY,.. 


civil, | | 
MOTHER. 

That is what I blame him for. Had 

would have ſaid to you, very compoſed- 


5% Do you know, Miſs, the diſtance 
from La rue Saint Sauveur, to the Chauſſce 


your houſe to my ſhop on foot, to have 
jour ſhoes tried on; and I ſhall tell you, 


to-morrow, We ſhall ſee whether 


rom the Chauſſee d Antin to La rue Saint 
hauveur, than from La rue Saint Sauveur 
0 the Chauſſee d'Antin; and I received 
ou directly into the beſt room in my 
houſe, that is, my ſhop, without making 
ſou wait in an anti-chamber or the pai. 
age, Probably, I ſhould have added, 
jou intend to pay me a third above my 


| 215 ; 
[ will come again after to-morrow, with- 


No indeed, Mamma, he was very 


been in the place of Mr. Quintal, I 
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Antin? Try, for once, to come from 


have no time to-day ; you mult come 


would be pleaſed at having had a walk | 
lor nothing. It is not, however, further 


n r dT 6 r 
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price, for the time you have made me 
loſe. If I did not come this morning, it 
was becauſe I every where met with peo- 
ple as unjuſt as yourſelf. In every houſe 
I was ordered to wait; and during that 
time, my wife and my five children look 
up to me for the bread which you, and 
ſuch as you, tear from them. 


5 er: | 
Ohl. Mamma! what a-cruel leſſon! I 
promiſe you, he never ſhall wait a mo- 
ment for me; neither he nor any other 
perſon. h Pr 
M'oTHER. 
I TI rejoice in finding my Emily ſuch as 
ſhe was when I loſt her; and that I am 
not obliged to partake of the ſolicitude 
of the poor mother I ſaw in my dream. 


- EMILY. 
It is but juſt you ſhould have ſome 
cauſe for ſatisfaction after ſo many dan- 
gers and ſufferings. 


| MoTHER. 
*What was the buſineſs, my love, that 
"obliged you to make your ſhoe-make! 
wait, and at laſt fend him away ? 


& 
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EMIL V. 
You know, Mamma, that Mr. Gerceuil, 


when he left you, came into my room 


with my aunt. 
MoTHER. 


Indeed, I had forgotten that ; and does 
he ſtill _ you oranges * * 


E MIL v. 
Oh! we are no longer ſuch babies. But 
he told me, he was glad to ſee me; and 
that now we could have a little chat to- 


gether, ſince you were pretty well, and 


growing better and better every day. 
He looked as uſual for the firſt time; 
for ſince his return, he always paſſed by 
me without ſpeaking, with ſuch a me- 
lancholy countenance ! Do you know, 


ſaid he, this is the laſt day of the month? 


If your brothers were here, and your 
Mamma well enough to bear it, we 
might have performed our exerciſe, and 
you might perhaps have been now de- 
corated with the croſs. I replied, that I 
was thinking of it, juſt as he did me the 
honour to enter my room; and that 1 
was on the point of going through one 
with my doll; that 1s, the little one we 
call the niece, you know, Mamma, He 

Vol. II. 1 
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ſaid, 1t would be very clever, and that 
we could not better celebrate the reco- 
very of my Mamma at the concluſion of 
the month. That I ſhould be the Go- 
verneſs to the niece; that is, the little 
doll ſhould anſwer my queſtions, and he 
would act the part of my youngeſt bro- 
ther, and try to gain the prize. 


Mor HER. 

From a doll? and you ſay you are no 
longer babies! Go, your friend will be 
one at eighty. 
. EMIL V 

That is what my aunt ind. 

MoTHER. 

I dare fay your aunt ſhrugged her 
ſhoulders. 

EMILY. 

A little ; but ſhe was kind enough to 
be preſent at the exerciſe. 


MoTHER. 
But who anſwered for the little doll? 


| E MILY. 
It was I who anſwered for her; and 
alſo prompted Mr. Gerceuil; for he made 
believe to know nothing; and I affure 


you, if it had not been for me, he would 


not have gained the croſs. 
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| Mor HIER. | 
As it is, he gained it by cheating, and 
you have been guilty of a crying injuſtice 
toward your doll. 


EMILY. 

It 1s true, matters were not conducted 
with the greateſt fidelity. But I think, 
there is no great harm in being unjuſt to- 
ward a piece of wood. 


Mor HER. 
I think you muſt have had bulineſs 
enough upon your hands, and at one 
time, firſt, to aſk the queſtions, then to 


| anſwer them for the little Miſs; and 


laſtly, to prompt a dunce, who perhaps 
did not reply as he ought ? 


EMILY. 
You are right, Mamma, It was juſt fo, 


MoTHER. 
What was the ſubject of the exerciſe ? 


EMILY. 
Oh! a very ſerious one. The five 
ſenſes were the ſubject. 
MOTHER. 
Indeed it was a very ſerious one. I 


am very ſorry I was not preſent at this 
exerciſe, I ſhould have learned among 


1 2 
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other particularities, how to act the part 
of three perſons at once. 
EMILY. - 

There is no difficulty in that, my dear 
Mamma. Will you have a ſpecimen of 
it? But no---it will fatigue you, per- 
| haps. 

Mor EER. 

On the contrary, I ſhall repoſe during 
that time, 

EMiILy, 

Well, then! When I am the Gover- 
neſs, I will ſtand at your right hand; 
then I will croſs over to your left to per- 
form the part of the niece, or the doll; 
and when I ſtand before you, it will be 
to prompt Mr. Gerceuil, who repreſents 
my youngeſt brother. 

Mor HER. 
I believe it will be better to void the 

laſt part. As I have no inclination he 

ſhould gain the croſs a ſecond time with- 
out deſerving it; he may ſo confuſe the 
exerciſe, that my weak head will not be 
able to follow you. 

EMILY. 

Come, then, it will render my under- 
taking more eaſy. It 1s a pity I have 
not time to fetch the little one from her 
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box. I would place her at your left 


hand, and then it would be Juſt the ſame 
as yelterday. 
MoTHER. 
We ſhould then only want the great 
child to act the part of your brother. 
EMILY. 
If he ſhould come, you would ſee he 
: MY would enter upon it directly. 
MoTHER. 
In the mean time, you have perfect! 
- well ſupplied the abſence of the doll; by 
changing ſides, according to the part, you 
have prevented the danger of confuſing 
me. 
e EMILY (Begins. 
8 GOVERN ESS. 
T am 2 fearful, Miſs, you will not ſhine to- 
day. You do not want underſtanding ; but 
e Do have a certain indolence about you that 
15 er injurious to you. 
Tun DOLL. 

No, Madam, it is not indolence but 
ſome things I immediately comprehend, be- 
cauſe they ſtrike me at once; and there are 
others I cannot clearly comprehend. Pray 
r- fell me why I cannot underſtand them all? 
ve GOVERNESS. 
er Tell me why you can touch with your 
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band the figure of TIER IV. on the chimney. 


Piece? 


TAE Dor. 
Becauſe it is within my reach. 


GOVERN ESS. 


And why cannot you reach the branch in 
its band? 9 
| THE DOI. 
Becauſe Jam not tall enough. 


GOVERN ESS. 


Tris for the very ſame reaſon that you 
underſtand ſome things, and cannot compre- 
hend others. 

” Tus Dot: 

What, becauſe J am not tall enough ? 

GOVERNESS, 

To be ſure, Miß. The underſtanding 
requires to be pens and enlarged, as 
well as the body. When young, it is not 
arrived at its heights ; it cannot go beyond 
a | certain point; do you underſtand ? 

; TRE DorLr. 

T did not know that, Madam. 

| GOVERNESS, 

Becauſe you never reflect. 

THE DoLL. 

Iam young, Madam, my underſtanding 

dees not extend beyond a certain point. 


th 


id 


” 
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GOVERN ESS. 
Granted. But the point muſt be extended 
every day. 
Feet, THE Dor I. 
I wwiſh for nothing more, Madam. 


GOVERNESS. 
I believe you. But you would like to 


gain it while you are aſleep, or without 


taking any pains. 
THE DOLL. 
7 know that cannot be done, Madam. 


GoOveERNESS. 
Why not ? 
THE DOI I. 
Becauſe, when we are aſleep, we can nei- 
ther ſee nor hear; neither have we ideas. 


GOVERNESS. 
Whence does the mind then receive its 
ideas, or its conceptions ? 


THE DO LI. 
J ER ng 
GOVERNESS. 

How many ſenſes are there? 
Tur Doerr. 
There are five. 
GOVERN ESS. 
I aſs not their names, it is too common. 
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TUR Dol I. 
I can repeat them, however, on my five 
fingers. 
GOV ERAN ES 8. 
I would be a fine thing if you could not. 


Trae DOI I. 
F you provoke me, 1 will name them 16 
you, one after the other, 


GOVERNESS. 
Iwill not hear a word of it. 


TAE Dor r. 
17 ell, then, toe will put it off till another 
time. 
GoOVERNESS. 


And why do you ſay we have ns ideas, 


when we neither hear nor ſee ? 


| TRE Dor x. 
Becauſe I believe it is ſo. 


SO VERNESsS. 

When I ſhut my eyes, I am blind, at leaſt 
while I keep them ſhut. Does that prevent 
my having an idea of colours, of blue, of 
yellow, of red, and of green ? 


Taz DOI I. 
Lou have the idea of them, Madam, 


the 
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becauſe you have ſeen them before, and have 
been taught to diſtinguiſh them. 


GOVERNESS. + 


If I had been born blind, I could not 
then have formed any idea of colours ? 


| Tnzx DO. 
No, Madam, © 


GOVERNESS. 
Nor of the form of any objet? 


Tet DOLL. 


Oh! yes, Madam, I can form an idea of 
any object from the touch; and I know your 
band with the five fingers, becauſe J have 
felt it all over. But, if 1 were blind, and 


you ſhould tell me it is White, 1 ſtould 
not know what you meant. 


— — 
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GOVERN ESS. 


Very juſt You ſee, Miſs, when you Jay 
"gh, 1 do you juſtice. 
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Tuz Dort. 
J am much obliged to you, Madam. 
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 GovERNESS. 
But when, if I have the misfortune Yo be 
blind, by any accident, how can I have an 
idea of thoſe colours which I no longer can 


fee? 
THE DOI I. 

Perbaps you Judge as the blind do of 
colours. 

Govranzss. 

None of your jokes, if you pleaſe. They 
are ill timed, when we are talking ſeriouſly, 
and refleBling. 

In D011. 

Becauſe, Madam, you then form an idea 
of colours from your memory. You are 
fold, ſuch a fiuff is red, and you recollef 
how that colour truck you when you could 


ſee. 
GOVERNESS. 

That is talking to the purpoſe. There- 
fore, the ſenſes are not alone neceſſary to 
form ideas, it requires alſo memory. 

— TRL POLL. 
| To be ſure, Madam. 
GOVERNESS. 

And memory ſupplies the preſence of ob- 
Jeas? 
THE DoLL. 

Do you mean, that it ſerves inſtead of 
their preſence? 


G1 


C0 
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GOVERN ESS. 
Yes. FI had no _— could I form 
any ideas ? 
THE DOI. 
I Believe not, Madam. 


GOVERNESsS. 
T ſhould begin a ſentence, and before 


18x ir 


ideas | 
GO vRERN ESS. 
You fee that memory, or the faculty of 
retaining impreſſions received, is like a ſixth 


be of no great uſe. 
TRE Dor. I. 
Ye. 75, Madam. It is like the guardian of 
the houſe, who keeps every thing under lock 
and key. 


GOVERN ESS. 


Well ſpoken, my woke Come and 


give me a kiſs. 
E 
x And ſuppoſe ] had been born deaf? 
N GOVERNESS. 
You would not be able to form any idea 
f of ſound, nor conſequently of language, 
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could finiſh it, T ſhould forget the beginning. 


EX, 


A. 7 
— — — 


And then e to all my Governeſs * 


ſenſe, without which the five others would 
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which is only ſound modified in a e 

di Was ways. 
„ an DOLL. 

Then I ſhould not be able to ſpeak + ? 


GovemtRNESS. 

Children learn to talk, by imitating the 
ſounds of thoſe who nurſe them, and by re- 
taining the ſignification attached to the 
ſound. Now, if you had never heard a 
found hew could you imitate it? 


THE DOI I. 
Then all who are born 40 are dumb ? 


GOVERNESS. 
To be fare. 


Taz D911. 
But one does not talk with one's ears, 
 bowever. 
GOVERNESS. 
They are dumb, becauſe a know not 
they can talk, and there is no method of WM a 
eker them fo. | for 
Tus Dor L. un 
I am ſorry fer them. Aud are all dumb % 


People deaf alſo ? 
GOVERN ESS. 
You might have ſpared that queſtisn ty 


4 ; little reflaBing. . One nicks be dumb. 
| through ſome defect or obſtruction in the 
organ of ſpeech, which has no influence on 


the organ of hearing. Do you underſtand ? 
Whether this obſtruftion 5 durable, or of 


Hort continuance; that is, be curable or not, 


it does not prevent the hearing. 
THe DoLL. 
7. bat i is very plain. 
OVERNESS.. 
When you have made a further pro- 


greſs, I will carry you io Mr. Abbe de 


Lipte, to be preſent at the exerciſes of thoſe 
born deaf and dumb. 
Taz DOI. 


I do not know that gentleman, What 


does he do? 
; GovEeRrNess. 


| He is a citizen, who has nobly devoted 5 


bimſelf to the inſtruction of thoſe unfortu- 
nate perſons, who are deprived of hearing 


and ſpeech. He has eſtabliſhed .a ſchool 
for them, where be teaches them, by figns, to. 


underſtand the diſcourſe they cannot hear ; 
to reply in writing, and even ts ſpeak. 
HE DOLL. 


: Ob, Madam, T fhould like to fee that. 
GOVERN ESS. 


Vol. I. 


A 1 bave nat yet ſeen it myſelf, We will | 
U 
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ſtay till your wa can attain the 

branches. Ms 
| THE DOLILI TI. 

I do not underſtand you, Madam. 

GOVERN ESS. 

That is, till it can reach 8 N than OY 
figure of Henry IV. 

THE DOI. 

I do not underſtand you now. 

SO vERN ESS. 

Giddy brain ! have you already forgotten 
what we ſaid, reſpeFing what 00 could, 
or could not reach? 

TAE DOI. 

Ob / 1 remember, Madam. 

GOVERNESS. 

Pray 45 not forget it. 

Tus DOLL... 

Jam glad ] have five ſenſes; it is very 
convenient. It preſents a great many ideas 
to the mind. And then they are preſerved 
by the memory, the mind, then turns and 
winds them all manner of ways; and there 
is no end to its regulations. But, Madam, 
what is the mind, pray? 

 EmiLy (after a pauſe.) 
What muſt I anſwer, Mamma 41 
wanted ſadly to afk that queſtion !---I 


have got into a hobble here, like a giddy 


— 


2 2 A 


Q Sy Jy > 


little brat. 


aſked her any other queſtion. 


is a queſtion which has puzzled greater 
folk than you or me: 1t 1s not only higher 


it alone. 


you at a proper time and place. That is 


quence of the Governeſs that you make 


when you ſay you are harraſſed. You 
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gooſe. It will be very ſhameful for a 
Governeſs not to be able to reply to. a 


Mor HER. 


Vet it happens to me every day. 
Am I aſhamed of it? 


EMILY. 
But I had it in my power to have 


MoTHER. 

Is it then ſo terrible a thing to fay, 

I do not know? Had I been in your 
place, I ſhould have ſaid, My dear, that 


than the figure of Henry IV. but higher 
than the branches. 3 therefore we wlll let 


EMIL v. 
Do you hear, you brat ? I will anſwer 


enough for to- day; and you have quite har- 
raſſed me. 


Mor EER. 
It i is no doubt to keep up the conſe- 


this promiſe? However, I believe you, 


muſt be tired. I could not have l 
2 
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that the exerciſe of a doll could have been 

ſo laborious: ' To be at once the miſtreſs 
and the ſcholar! Change every moment 
the tone and. place! 5 aſſure you, m 
love, you r have deſerved the croſs 
without exerting yourſelf ſo much. 


E MIL v. 8 
Tou ſee it is only half a turn from 


1 


MOT RRR. 
Ves; ; but to change the voice as well 
as the place! muſt be very fatiguing, 
eſpecially for the little one whoſe voice 
2s; ill. i tb 
EmiL ** - 29 
That is becauſe ſhe's 18 young. 6 
was neceſſary to mark the difference in 
the perſonages. 
MoTHER, 
be quickneſs with which you changed 
your part and your voice, is a good 
proof of the ſtrength of my head. I al- 
ſure you I could not have endured i 
three or four days ago. 


EMILY. 
I hope I have not Ws you, * 
dear Mamma? 


' 


I 
4 
0 
t 
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no 
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y 
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On bs contrary, you have afforded 
me great pleaſure. Bur if the little one 
anſwered yeſterday: as ſhe has done to- 
day; I cannot imagine how you could 
have the heart to cheat her of * Ons 


al v. . 
Oh! ſhe anſwered juſt contrary yeſ- 
terday; becauſe I wiſhed my brother 


ſhould gain the croſs. You know whom 
I mean. 8 


MOTHER. 
Stay. They are going to part us. 
Your ſupper is ſerved. 


- EmiLy. 
What, 1 


Mork zx. 
The beſt company muſt rt. 


E NI L 3 
That 18 the worlt of it. 


MoTHER. 
We ſhall ſoon be united again to Part 
no more. 
EMIL v. 
I hope you will ſleep very well, my 
dear Mamma, that the time may ſoon 


come, I hope I ſhall not be reproached 


U 3 
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for this Ae. ſhort RO 8 converſa- 

 Motrzr.. 

+ 2 FAA my level to reſt without any ap- 

| prehenſions of that ſort- Good 'night, 
good night, my dear Emily---Come, let 
me have one more kiſs. - 


Con, XVIII. 


L 


. 


EIGHTEENTH CONVERSATION, 


Mor RER. 


WII. my Emily, you are come backt 
ola was every thing conducted? 


Eu II v. 


ally! 
Morkk R. 
Pray, let me have an account of! it. 


EM ILV. . 9851 

As ſoon as I arrived at old Neit's, I 
met him on the ſteps coming to me. 
He had a new ſuit of cloaths on; he 
looked fo handſome! He ſaid, Miſs, I 
am very ſenſible of your Mamma' s good- 
neſs, in permitting you to honour my 
daughter's wedding by your preſence. 
You will be at the nuptials, and your 
Prayers, will draw upon them the divine 
leſſing; for the prayers of ſuch children 


Oh! e Mamma, delight- 
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as you will be heard. Then I went into 
h ſog—and-found. all the bride- folk 
aſſembled. The bride, and bride-groom 
came toward me. I aſſure you, Mamma, 
Elixabeth looked very pretty. She looked 
as modeſt as uſual; and, I dare ſay, the 
bridegroom is a worthy young man. I 
drew the two ſilver goblets from the 
pockets in my apron, and deſired they 
would accept them as a wedding gift. 
When they ſaw the cyphers of Stephen 
Herſelin, and Elizabeth Noel, and we had 
explained the letters, Elizabeth would 
kiſs my hand, and begged I would have 
my cypher or my arms engraved on the 
other {ide, that they might, as ſhe ſaid, 
boaſt of ,their goblets as long as they 
lived. As I embraced her, the Marchio- 
neſs entered. -Oh! Mamma! what a 
reſpectable woman! What a noble air! 
_ notwithſtanding her age. Every body 
was in a - buſtle, and knew not where to 
place themſelves. Old Not! alone, 
with his venerable air, was not out of 
- countenance. '- What, Madam! can you 
condeſcend to enter this cottage, without 
informing us before-hand! You imitate 


our Lord and Saviour, who diſdained not, 


A 
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on certain occaſions, to enter the humble 
roof of the poor man, to manifeſt his 
divine goodneſs. Old Noel, replied 
the Marchioneſs, Stephen Herſelin is my 


3 and was born in my houſe. His 


her, Peter Herſelin, was my gardener 
for thirty years. His ſon ſucceeds him; 
and his probity, — and good 
conduct, are in no wiſe inferior. I have 
encouraged the match with your daugh- 


ter, from the good character you both 


have; and ſhall I not come to their wed- 


ding ? She then ſpoke to all the com- 
pany. She deſired to know the names 


and relationſhip of each. They all beg- 
ged for the honour of kiſſing her hand. 
She embraced the bride; ſhe alſo did 


me that honour, and ſaid very kindly, 


that ſhe was very happy to be acquainted 
with me; and that ſhe hoped ſhe ſhould 
convince you we were neighbours ; „ a8 


there 1s bur little more than a mile from 


her caſtle to our houſe. 


MoTHER. 
What did you ſay to all chat? ? 


Party 


Mamma, I made a very low ey. 
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as you deſired me, ſuppoſing ſhe ſhould 
be at the wedding; but I ſhould have ee 
done the fame if you had not told me: 
for, as ſoon as I ſaw her, I was ſtruck 4 
with the moſt protound veneration tor WM chi. 
her. 
©, \MoTHER. S; 
It 1 is a ſentiment which all who know MW  \ 
her partake with you. chu 
n ceſſ 
After that, we ſet out for the church. ho 
The Marchioneſs had already ſent her W ran; 
coach thither. She choſe to make one Wo « 
in the proceſſion. She placed old kno 
Net! between herſelf and me, and we Nec 
walked behind the bride and bride- Wrelp 
groom. On our way, ſhe told me, ſhe Wprot 
would not leave the village without ſee- I mac 
ing you; becauſe ſhe had a favour to beg 
of you. Old Noel ſaid alſo, that the 
bride-folk ſhould pay their reſpects to Y 
you, as your health did not allow you to] 
honour them with your company. N 
Mor HER. eyes 
Then. we may expect a large company lee | 
this afternoon ? ſoon 
EM1Ly, p h 1 
IKE 


To ſay nothing of the cakes, and the 


vi, or EM 2495 


fruit, and the flowers; for a 1 
wedding muſt abound with thoſe things. 


MoTHER:. 
tial the gardener of the Mar- 
chioneſs. Pray go on. 


EMILY... 
we arrived in good order at the 
church. It was, I aſſure you, a pro- 
ceſſion worth ſeeing, eſpecially as the ſun 


ranged in the choir in their canonicals, 
to do honour to old Noel, who, you 


rector came out of the 1 5 to pay his 
reſpects to the Marchioneſs. He then 


. a very fine exhortation. 


*. MOTHER. 
to Which made every body cry? 


to | EMILY; 


Nor every body; old Noc! wiged his 


eyes two or three times. I could not 


ny ee the bride-groom ; but Elizabeth, as 


ſoon as ever ſhe reached the altar, cried ; 


Oh! how ſhe did cry! her eyes were 


44 ike two fountains. 


ſhone very bright. The clergy were 
know, is very much reſp ected. The 


pronounced the nuptial benediction, and 


8 - - 
— 2 . 
By Gy 
45924. W HL: 


ien Jever ate. 
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MOT RRR. 
And did you cry too ? 


_ Emily. 
No, I did not wigs Hut 1 was very at- 


Mor RER. 

Yet, you have abridged the ceremonies 
of the church more than I expected. [ 
was in hopes you would not have omit- 
ted the Teaſe your or Sue, 


1 E MILY. 
"Verliags I was afraid of being tedious 
---beſide, the beſt 1 is to come. 


M OTHER. 
Let us hear i it pray ? 


r 0 
After the ceremony, we returned to 


old Noe!'s .in the ſame order, except : mu 
the Marchioneſs, who ſaid, ſhe had a viſit, 8 
to make in the neighbourhood, but ſne .!“ 
would ſoon come back. We found a very, ? 


good breakfaſt ; - and ſome of the niceſt 


MoTHER, 
"I chat the beſt of all? 
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Fog: EMILY. 3 
Have a little patience, my dear Mam- 
ma, I deſire you. The rector arrived. 
Every body naturally drew near him. 
He then ſaid, © Be attentive, Stephen 
« Herſelin and Elizabeth 'Noel to what I 
« am going to ſay. The Marchioneſs, 
b "hole bounties and charities are the 
« conſolation and bleſſing of all the 
« canton, has commiſſioned me to put 
© into your hands this deed, by which 
« you are entitled to five hundred livres 
„ yearly, as a wedding gift on her part. 
„Know, that the major part of thoſe, 
« who work at the vine of the Lord in 
this Kingdom, enjoy not ſo conſiderable 
a revenue, as that you owe to the ge- 
c nerolity of your benefactreſs. But, 
* as her wiſdom is equal to her good- 
© neſs, ſhe does not chooſe this income 
* ſhould be appropriated to your houſ- 
hold wants, and conſequently render 
« you leſs induſtrious; you muſt ſupply 
them by the fruit of your labours; it 
© is the law of the Lord. The Mar- 
* chioneſs intends that the income ſhe has 
* ſettled on you, ſhall be employed 
' every year, by my advice, and our 
joint opinion, in the purchaſe of a 
You; H. X 
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ce piece of land, to your own uſe, and 
« which may, in time, ſerve as a live- 


e lihood, and retirement in your old 


« age, to the end that your marriage, 
being bleſſed, as we hope it will, theſe 
<« portions of land may become the he- 
cc ritage of your numerous children, and 
© make the ſtate you are entered into 
<« dear to you; to which the Almighty 
© has annexed a particular benediction, 
« by the content it affords, by purity 
e and innocence of manners, the ſecurity 
of a good conſcience, and health of 
% body and foul.” 
MoTHER. 

You were right, my love. This is 
indeed the beſt of all; and it delights 
me that you have remembered it fo 
well. 1 


EMILY. 

You know, Mamma, I readily re- 

member all that our good paſtor ſays. I 

thought as you do, his diſcourſe very 

fine. He concluded by laying his hand 

on their heads, and ſaying, © May God 

_ Almighty beſtow it upon you---that is, 

health of body and foul. Be grateful to 
God and your benefactreſs.“ 


ad Lon — 2 — wth 


. + boy 
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Mor EER. 


their gratitude to the Marchioneſs. 


RR EMILY. 

Every body loaded the Wees 
with praiſes, and bleſſings; and I am 
apt to think, ſhe withdrew only to avoid 


| hearing them, and to give time to the 
| rector to perform his commiſſion, 
MoTHER. 

7 Was ſhe abſent a long time? 

f EMI. . 


About an hour. I was gone before 
ſhe returned; but I met her in the ſtreet 


coach, and ſaid, What! have you already 
left the bride-folk ? that is wrong. But 
I hope to fee you again ſoon; and for a 
longer time. So, Mamma, you muſt ex- 
pect to ſee her here preſently, with all 
the bride- folk. >: 
| MoTHER. 

No, we ſhall ſee her no more to-day ; ; 

for ſhe has juſt left me: all the time you 


od ſpent at old Noel's, after you came 


is from church, ſhe paſſed with me. 
to EN. 


Then why did ſhe ſay ſhe hoped to fre 
X 2 


i ſuppoſe they did not fail to expreſs 
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me again? And pray, Mamma, what 
was the favour ſhe had to aſk of you? 


MoTHER. 
It is a favour ſhe means to beſtow 


upon you. 


Upon me 
MOTHER. 

The bride-folk are to dine with her 
next Sunday; and ſhe wiſhes we may be 
of the party, and bring our good paſtor 
with us. 


Kalt v 


EMILY. | 

Oh! Mamma pray let us. We ſhall 

have a pleaſant ride with our paſtor, to ſay 
nothing of the day's pleaſure. 


MoTHER. 

Which will be a charming one for 
you, will it not? And if my health will 
not ſuffer me to go, ſhe wiſhes me to 
ſend you, with the rector and your Go- 
verneſs. 

EMILY. 


And you have granted the favou r, 


Mamma ? 
MoTHER. 

How can one refuſe any thing to ſuch 

a woman ? | 


Con 


me 
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E MILY. 
I think, Mamma, I ought to take upon 
me half the ob):cation, 
MOTHER. 
Do you expect to be greatly amuſed 
that day? 2 
EMII V. 


Indeed I do, I promiſe you, upon my 


word. 
MoTHER. 

Vet, methinks, you ſet out this morn- 
ing to attend the ceremonies with a more 
lively air than you brought back. 

EMILY. 

That may be, Mamma. It is becauſe 
| thought a as much more gay 
than it is. 

Mor HER. 
On what did you found your opinion? 
E MI L v. 


Becauſe, Mamma, it is the day on 


which the wiſhes of all the family are 
fulfilled. It is therefore natural to be 


Say. 
Mor HER. 


Right. But, though the wiſhes of a 
whole family be then accomplithed, it is 
the moſt deciſive period in our lives; 


nor can we anſwer for the conſequences, 
X 3 
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The curtain that conceals from us the 
future, is then half opened. Amidit the 
Joy that ſurrounds us, we dart an anxious 
look forward; for how can one behold, 
without pain, without a ſecret terror, that 
uncertain, though moſt intereſting of all 
proſpects ? You alſo that day contract 
an eternal engagement. Does it not ap- 
pear to you an awful thing, for ſuch 
teeble, variable, inconſtant, ſhort-ſighted, 
ſhort-lived beings, as we are? An eter- 
nal engagement which it is impoſſible to 
break through, whatever may be the 
conſequences. If an unfortunate one, 
there is an end to the happineſs of life; 
if a fortunate one, it is no ſooner formed, 
than in ſpite of yourſelf, you cannot help 
thinking of its diſſolution, ſince every 
thing that 1s, muſt have an end. That 
inexorable law, to which all muſt ſubmit, 
will lead you from that moment, progreſ- 
ſively, toward the cloſe of this tender 
union, upon which was founded the hap- 
pineſs o& your life, and will plunge in 
tears and ſorrow, che miſerable ſurvivor. 


EMIL v. | 
Oh! Mamma how melancholy all 
you ſay is! It was well I ſet out for 


r 
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old Noel's, without thinking of all 
this. 
Mor RER. 

But it was not you who were going to 

be married. 
EM II v. 

Do you ſuppoſe then, that Elizabeth 

made all theſe reflections ? 


| MoTHER. 

Yes, either diſtinctly or in a con- 
fuſed manner, according as the habit 
of reflecting on what paſſes in the mind, 
or affects the heart, is more or leſs per- 
fect with her. I think, that in the im- 


portant affairs of life, juſt thoughts, and 


proper ſentiments, preſent themſelves 


nearly in the fame manner to every one, 


without diſtinction of rank; and that re- 


finement adds but little to them. 


EMILY. 
I am not now ſurpriſed, that Elizabeth, 
who was the merrieſt girl in the vil- 
lage, did nothing but cry during the 


ceremony. 


MoTHrzR. 
You will grant, that a wedding-day 1s 
a day of great and profound reflection. 


Know, gatety is not the child of reflection. 
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Beſide, they ſay the greateſt laughers are 


the moſt apt to cry. 


r 
That! is, however, two extremes. 


5 MorkzER. ms 
But which proceed from the ſame 
cauſe, which 1s ſenſibility, or the being 
eaſily moved or affected. 


. 
I am glad of it, for then T hope Eliza- 
beth will ſoon laugh as much as ſhe uſed 


to do. 


 MorTHrer. 
I hope fo too. We ſhould be the 


moſt miſerable of beings, if the idea of 


future, and its uncertainty, ſhould fo far 
trouble us as to prevent the performance 
of our duties, or the enjoyment of the 
profent good. 

EMIL v. 
That is what I was thinking juſt now; 


„ ford 1 thoukd: draw 


aſide the curtain that conceals the fu- 
ture | 
L MoTHER. 

Yes, wiſe people do ſo now and then, 
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EMILY. 

Bur, Mamma, fince the future 1s un- 
certain, and we grow melancholy by the 
view of it, why ſhould we trouble our- 
ſelves about it? We have no occaſion 
to think about it. 


Mor HER. | 
Oh! children need not be taught that; 

and it is perhaps one of the moſt valuable 
privileges of childhood, for whom there 
's no to-morrow. But this privilege 
ceaſes on the day of marriage, or the 
day when you leave your father's houſe ; 
chen care and anxiety, with the idea of 
to-morrow, ſucceed the ſecurity and de- 
lghtful careleſſneſs of youth. 


EMILY. | 
1 think, Mamma, upon reflection, 1 
hall never marry. ä 


Mor RER. 
That is rather a ſudden reſolution, but 
luckily not irrevocable. You will have 
ume to deliberate fully on it. 


EMII V. 
I am your Elizabeth, and I will not 


leave my old Noel. Do you under- 
ſtand me? 


MoTHER. 
Well then, you muſt make a 8 
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with your Stephen Herſelin accordingly, | 
You will fay to him, Come and live with 1 
me at my mother's; and let us take care l 
of her in her old age, that our paſtor 
may alſo promiſe the divine bleſſing for 
us and our children. | | 


EMILY (embracing her mother.) : 
Ah! my dear Mamma! that is a cor- MI 
ner of the curtain one may peep under. MW U 
If it makes one cry, it is not worth ſor- M 
row. 5 
MoTHER. Dy, Fl 
We loſe ourſelves, my love, in the 
crowd of philoſophical refleEtions, rhat 
the tears of the bride have given riſe to; 
and perhaps they may flow from no other 
cauſe than the pain ſhe feels in leaving 
her father's houſe, and going to live two 
or three miles off. 
EMILY. 
And that is quite enough, Mamma. I 
am glad I am not there to be a witnels ha 
to their ſeparation this evening. There 
will be ſuch crying and ſobbing, that we 
ſhall hear them hence, b 
Mor HER. int 
It is the hiſtory of human life. Wel ke: 
may unite all the objects of our at Sh 


al 


Avant o FMILT | am 


tachment into one common center, and 
ſeldom will one advantage offer without 
being * to give up another. 


EMIL v. 

That is not very well ordered, I think, 
dear Mamma---What a beautiful print! 
and what a fine frame! Where were 
my eyes that I have not ſeen them all 
this time? | 


„ Morne. 
You left them at old Nos, and 
they had buſineſs enough there. 


EMILY. 
What a beautiful print, Mamma! 


MoTHER. 


It is not a print; it is a drawing. 


EMILY. 
Has it been ſent to you from Paris? or 
have you bought it while I was abſent ? 


|  MorTuzr. 

It is not mine. The Marchioneſs 
brought it to me. As I thought it an 
intereſting one, I begged her to let me 
keep it till you returned, to ſhew it you. 
She will ſend for it t preſently, 
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_FEMILy. 
Then ſhe bought it? 


Mor HER. 

It does not belong to her neither; it is 
the Ducheſs of * ®, her couſin; one 
of whoſe friend's had it drawn, without 
her knowledge, from an adve nture that 
happened to her. 


EMILY. 
Do "Re know the adventure, Mamma? 


MoTHER. 


| The Marchioneſs has jult related it to 


me. 
EMIL v. 


Pray, my dear e let me knoy 


it too ? 
MornRER. 
I rather waited for you to tell it me. 


EMIL v. 
How can I tell you what I do not 
know? 
MoTHER. 
| By looking on the drawing; if it be 
well done, you will very eaſily find out 
the ſubjeft. 
EMIL v. 
wen then! let us ſee, ſince you will 


C0 


toc 
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have me be a ſorcereſs. In the firſt 
place, there is a woman in bed---Is that 
the Dutcheſs ?---Oh! no; for ſhe is lying 
on ſtraw---On an old couch---And then 
the room---It is but a ſhed---Mamma, 
the woman is in diſtreſs !---Is ſhe in 
health? is ſhe ſick ?---I cannot tell what 
to think of it---I ſuppoſe ſhe is ill, as 
ſhe is in bed ?---But has any great good, 
or great evil befallen her ? for ſhe lifts 
her hands to Heaven. ls it gratitude, or 
r I cannot tell--- 


MoTHER. 
Let us ſee who is by the ſide of her 
couch. 


EMILY. 
Perhaps it is her nurſe---No, ſhe is 
too well dreſſed for that---it is a lady. 


MoTHEeR. 
I think a woman lying on ſtraw, is not 


very likely to be able to pay a nurſe. 


Fut. 


I do not know what I am talking 
about, Mamma. That muſt be the 
Dutcheſs--What can ſhe be fitting upon? 


. 
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Mor EER. 
| Upon a wooden ſtool. 


EMILY. 


Do you think ſhe is very comfortably | 


ſeated ? ? 

MOTHER. 
No; neither do I imagine ſhe entered 
the ſhed to be comfortable. However, I 
ſhould like it better, were ſhe ſtanding 
than ſitting in the manner ſhe there 


does; it would have given her a more 
noble look, and thrown more dignity | 


into the character, which ought not to be 
neglected in a drawing. 


EMILY. 

But why does ſhe ſtoop down fo ?--- 
Ah! itis to inquire how the poor woman 
is---I ſee that very plainly, for the atti- 
' tude of the hand proves ſhe is ſpeaking 
to her---and with much kindneſs too--- 
Then there is a young lady ſitting on a 
cheſt---She is very fine---I dare ſay ſhe 


is the Dutcheſs's daughter. The ſtory 


muſt have happened when feathers were 
worn---only look at her cap elle ? 
Mor RER. 
That was but lately; methinks you 
talk as of the laſt century, 


a. — 2 
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No, my dear Mamma, it is no longer 


than that---however, her feathers do not 
make her gay. She is grieved at what 
ſhe hears---I believe ſhe is crying---Ah! 
it is the tall girl who ſtands before her 


that is crying bitterly---She 1s the poor 


woman's daughter, I am ſure. I ſee in 
the Dutcheſs's daughter, an air of good- 
neſs ana compaſſion that affects me. She 
holds the poor girl by the hand; and 


ſeems to ſay, Come, and fit by me, 


and I will comfort you---You will ſay, 
Mamma, they are both old enough to 
think of to-morrow. 


M OTHER. 
And the morrow promiſes nothing 
very pleaſing methinks, 


EMILY. 
In é revenge, ſee here are two boys in 


this corner, who do not ſeem to think 
at all about it. 


Mor RER. 
I am of your opinion, as to the young- 
eſt, He 1s eating, I think, an apple ; 


and playing with a cat. He may have 


2 
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ſuffered ; but he n to o void of 
care. EE ce ob 
EMIL v. 5. 
Tou will ſay again, Mamms, that it 
is the pivilege of his age. 
| OTHER: [':; 
And which his broker | has already 
loſt, 
EMILY. 
I believe he is fretting. - 
MoTHER, | 
He ſeems very ſorrowful, as ar as one 
can judge. 
E M1 L 8 8 
Ie i is not, however; ſo tall as 116 fiſter. 
MoTHER. 
The thought of to-morrow begins at 
an early period with the children of the 


unhappy. 
EMIL v. 


What is that juſt behind the head of 
the poor girl? 

OTHER, 

It is a lamp at the right ſide of the 
woman's bed, that ſhines on the two 
principal figures ; ; the reſt of the ſcene ! 18 
in the ſhade. 

EMILY... 
I think as you do, Mamma, I do not 


like the Dutcheſs crouched down as ſhe ts 


Ol 


ac 
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there. I ſhould have liked that to have 
been a fine figure, after the manner of 
Raphael; you underſtand me. 


| 


MoTHER. 
Which perhaps might not hve been 


a faithful repreſentation of that reſpec- 


table woman, but which would have per- 
fectly well expreſſed the character of 
dignity, generoſity, and benevolence, 
which is ſeen in all her actions. 


E MIL v. 
Then ſhe is like the Mar chionefs, | 


Mor HER. 655 
It may be ſaid, without any violence 

to truth, that virtue is hereditary in that 
family; and when we behold this ele- 
vation of ſentiment perpetuated from 
generation to generation, one is tempted 
to look on the privilege of birth, as not 
entirely chimerical. 


EMILY, 

But, Mamma, birth does not depend 

on ourſelves? 
MoTHER. 

Which is the reaſon why old Ne! is 
accounted a man of the moſt weight, the 
moſt conſequence, and reſpectability, in 
. the firſt man in the village. Had it 

1 3 
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been his lot to have been born the couſin, | 
or brother to the Dutcheſs *, he would, 
no doubt, have been the example and 
Ne. of the court. 


nod on cant yy | n 
rden his be] Is unjuſt, | i 


MoTHER. 
5 Not more ſo than that of perſons de- 
void of merit, who are condemned to 0 


bear an illuſtrious name. tl 
E 1 WMILY. 0 
No; for that muſt be a burthen to 4, 
Wann © 
MoTHER. 4 
You muſt alſo conceive there can be 25 
no merit in illuſtrious birth, though à . 
great ane to people of worth. th 
EMILY. 
Yet you have often told me, it was 
"oy filly to be vain of high birth. A 
MoTHER. 
To be vain of any advantage that de- 
pends on chance, is fooliſh ; but to reflect 0 
on our birth, that we may not degenerate | 
from our anceſtors ; ; to have the great ex- 


amples they have tranſmitted to ther ran 


JC 
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poſterity, always preſent to our view, is 

the noble and virtuous habit of a great 

and elevated heart. 
EMuII V. 

It is a habit which we ought to contract; 

is it not, my dear Mamma? 
MoTHER. 


| You are ſenſible in general of the force 


of examples. The nearer they touch us, 


the more efficacious they muſt be; judge 
of their force, when we can chooſe them 


from our own family. With what exalted 
deſires ought we not to be affected, when 


we can ſay to ourſelves, The liſt of my 


anceſtors is graced with revered names; 
with names dear to their country! when 


we have the happineſs of counting among 


them heroes, and bright examples. 


EMILY. 
Well, I will think of it all day long, 
and may be, all night too. | 


Mor RER. 

And do not forget, what I have ſome- 
times heard perſons worthy an illuſtrious 
name, ſay, Such are the duties; but 


never, Such are the privileges of my 


rank, or of my birth. 
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en 
That is, becauſe nobody diſputes it. 


Mor HER. 
And that is a reaſon for eg the 
placing oneſelf among numbers of thoſe 
who are not liable to have it diſputed. 


EMIL v. 
And ſuppoſe one has no liſt, Mamma? 


MornkER. 

We then enjoy another valuable pri- 
Ege that of rendering an obſcure 
name illuſtrious by our talents, and our 
virtues, and uniting it to the liſt of 
names dear to their country. Cuſtom 
aſſigns to the man of quality, and high 
birth, a diſtinguiſhed rank in ſociety; 

but public eſteem raiſes above it, him 
| who owes all to himſelf, and nothing to 
his anceſtors, it more eſpecially elevates 
him above the crowd of empty, undiſcern- 


ing people, for whom an illuſtrious name 


is a burthen, and a ſubject of reproach, 


EMILY. 

To be ſure. 

0 Mor HER. 
Jou ſee that it is better to be the firſt 
on a liſt, than to make a blot in one. 


CC 
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GT hat cannot be diſputed. But, Mam- 

ma, old Nee! will not begin a liſt? 
MoTHER. 

No, he will have no other witneſſes of 
his virtues -than you and me; and our 
praiſes will never reach poſterity. To 
render a name illuſtrious may be the 
noble ambition of a great ſoul; but 
happily, it is not neceſſary to our felicity. 
One would even think that happineſs 
ſeeks to be unknown, and prefers dwel- 
ling in the obſcure aſylum of N 


E. MIL V. 
That was the reaſon the rector told 
. that Providence had beſtowed on 
them content. | 


MoTHER. 
I was juſt going to put you in mind 
of it, to conſole you in regard to the lot 


of old Neel. I was aſtoniſhed you 
ſhould o ſoon forget it. 


EMIL v. 
And Content, Mamma, is the firſt 
couſin of Happineſs. 


| MOTHER: 
Right, they are nearly. related; there- 
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fore we may be perfectly eaſy on ac- | 


count of the ſituation in which old 
Neel is placed. But our diſcourſe has 
carried us away from our drawing. 

POET EMILY. Ther 
It is no loſs of time to chat with you, 
Mamma. 3 
1 Mor REX. 
And what ſhould we ſay to the author 
of this drawing, if he were to have a 
little chat with us ? 

. 094 nnr, 
Firſt of all, I ſhould ſay to him, Sir; 
if you pleaſe to place that ſtool in a 
corner ; let the Dutcheſs be ſtanding up- 
right, and make it a figure, after the 
manner of Raphael. 

- MOTHER. . 

With her back turned toward us, if 
poſſible; for, if the figure be greatly 
characteriſed, it will be ſeen in whatever 
attitude you place it. 

EMI IL x. 

I am perſuaded of that. I remember 
the picture we ſaw together, wherein 
Feſus raiſes Lazarus. He ſtands on the 
brink of the grave, we ſee only his 
back; but you ſaid to me, Look, Emily, 
that is the principal figure; all his fea- 
tures are hidden, yet the painter has im- 
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preſſed the figure with the character of 
divine and ſupernatural power That 
was no eaſy matter, Mamma. 
% CE: 
Real genius ſucceeds generally in 
every thing it undertakes, even in its 
ſingularities. _ | 


EMILY. 


Perhaps it is alſo endowed with ſuper- 


natural power. 
MoTHER. 


It is like a ſeal which he impreſſes on 


all his works, he places it where he 
thinks fit. But what will the author of 


| the drawing ſay to all this? 


EMI I v. 


I do not know. Perhaps he will tell 


me, the drawing was not made for me; 


and that I may ſpare myſelf the trouble 


of criticiſing it. | 
MoTHER. | 
That would not be polite, and artiſts 
generally are ſo. But he may probably 


lay to you, Would it not be better firſt 
to diſcover the beauties of a drawing, a 


picture, any work of art, in ſhort, be- 
tore you ſeek out its faults? It requires 
much ſtudy, and great learning, to diſ- 
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cover the beauties, while the moſt ſuper- 

ficial obſerver eaſily ſees the defects, 
After which he may perhaps add,  Miks, 
if you ſhould find an opportunity to 
communicate this obſervation to your 
mother, you will oblige me and her too. 


„„ 
The gentleman then gives his advice 
to the mothers, as well as the daughters? 


Mor EER. 
"When an opportunity offers, and he 
thinks he can render them ſervice. 
- EMILY. 
Well! I know what I will lay to 3 
peaſe him. 

Mor HER. 

Let me hear what it is? for I ſhould 
be glad to make my peace with him 
LOO, | 

= 14S 

I will tell him, That his drawing 

brings to my mind a fine picture of Mr. 


Greuze, which my Mamma carried me to 


ſee laſt winter. 
MoTHER. 
True; there is an affinity between this 
drawing and the Picture of the charitable 
lady. 


le 
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EMILY. | 
91 that lady the Dutcheſs or the Mar- 

chioneſs? I do not know what name to 
give her; but you will ſay the name is 
not material. She is ſtanding up, and 
has an intereſting look. Her daughter 
ſeems unwilling to draw near the bed. 
That is owing (you told me her ſecret) 
to its being the firſt time ſhe ever ſaw 
ſo melancholy a ſight, But, it is not a 
woman; it is an old man lying on the 
couch of Mr. Greuſe. How venerable 
he looks through all his miſery ! you 
told me to look at the ſword that hung 
againſt the wall, ſaying, It is the only 
furniture of this miſerable hovel. The 
old man now lingering in want, muſt 
have borne arms in his youth, for the 
defence of his country. And while you 
were ſaying this, I believe the nun, who 
had conducted thither, the lady and her 
daughter, and who had remained at the 
door, in the back ground, made a ſign 
to you with her head, as much as to fay, 
Madam, you have oueſſed rightly. Is 


it not a melancholy end for a brave man? 


But the brave old man, with his vene- 
rable countenance, did not mind us; he 


„„ 2. 
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quietly ſaid to the benevolent lady, You 
perform a laudable action in coming to 
the aſſiſtance of an unfortunate man. 


„ 4 BROT-EK. 3 
In that reſpect, it differs from the lady 
in our drawing, who ſeems to be in 
great agitation, However, I will aſk 
Mr. Greuſe, next winter, whether he have 
given you leave to make the figures in his 
pictures ſpeak; and whether he chooſe the 
nun ſhould make ſigns with her head to 
mothers, who are explaining the ſubje& 
to their little girls? 


KEILY.: 
1 ſee, Mamma, you are determined 
to engage me in diſputes with every 
body. Are you alſo reſolved not to in- 
form me of the adventure of the Dutcheſs 
and the poor woman? i 


MoTHER. 

No. Now that you have related it to 
me, I have only to put the names of the 
actors; and it would be unjuſt not to 
give you that trifling ſatisfaction, 

GE "Os © Pep 

Then I hope you will tell me all that 
the Marchioneſs told you about it ? 


; 


at 


—— 
— 
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Mor HER. 

That is, all I know about it. But I 
fore warn you, the ſtory is not gay; and 
as we are friends to old Noel, I do not 
think it will be right to talk on melan- 
choly ſubjects, on a day when only joy 


inhibits his dwelling. Beſide, it is late, 


we muſt think of dining, that we may be 


ready to receive the Drge-olK. 


E MILY. 
Indeed, Mamma, I will not promiſe 
you that they will not be here before we 


have riſen from table, 


MoTHEeR. 
In that caſe, we will deter the ſtory to 
another day. Go, I will be with you ina 
moment.. You have made your wedding 


en 1 muſt Prepare mine. 


* 


4280 
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NINETEENTH CONV ERSATION. 


1 4 " — 
* 


EMILY. 


OR! Mamma! what a delightful day 


we have ſpent! It muſt be owned, the 
Marchioneſs knows how to do the honours 
of an entertainment. 4 
Mor HER. 
Even though the gueſts be villagers, 
EMILY. 

How attentive ſhe was to every body ; 
and how happy and eaſy they all were | 5 
OTHER. 


Each in his own way, Zed con- |} 
ſtraint or embarraſment ; without loſing 


ſight, even for a moment, of decorum, in 
he midſt of familiarity, gaiety, and con- 
fuſion of ranks. 
FEmiLy. 
How polite, Pile and obliging 
are all her people! They may well ſay, 
„ Like miſter, Be man. 


< ms 


te 


> © 3 
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Mor HER. 

I really was never preſent at a more 

agreeable or intereſting entertainment, 

for thoſe who were concerned in it. 
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5 EMIL v. 

* Ir did not at all ſurpriſe me. You 
know that the Marchioneſs is very ſen- 
ſible, as every body ſays. _ 
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Therefore, when I ſpeak of thoſe who 
were concerned in it, I reckon her the 
firſt. It was very eaſy for her to pro- 
vide a very brilliant and magnificent en- 
tertainment; I own I expected it a little. 
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Log go air 
Why ſo? 


Mor RER. - 

Becauſe the firſt requiſite toward the 

ſucceſs of an entertainment is, that the 

perſon, who gives it, is pleaſed herſelf; 

and I did not in the leaſt apprehend the 

Marchioneſs would have been ſo deeply 

intereſted in hers, and which enſured 
the ſucceſs of the day. 


23 
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EMILY. 


For my part, I expected to ſpend a ve 
— 129 F . 1. 


Mor RER. 

I doubted it not on your part for a 
ſingle inſtant. But for a woman who 
8 paſſed her life at Court, and in the 
great world, to take pleaſure at a village 
wedding; to ſeem to delight in the buſtle 
of it, and to be ſo much at home in a com- 


pany ſo new to her, was, I own, a ſight 
quite new to me. 


EMILY. 
It is owing to her kindneſs and bene- 
volence. - 
| MoTHER. 
That was the firſt reflection that ed 
itſelf to my mind. I made another alſo. 


Pray tell it me, Mamma? 


Mor HER. 
T he ſimple and pure joys of the coun- 
muſt have charms; we ſeek in vain 
in the ſplendid and brilliant entertain- 
ments of the great, ſince a woman of 
her rank, finds greater latisfaction in 
them, 


. 0 
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EMIL V. 
Do you then think, Mamma, that a 
faſnionable meeting would not have 
given her the ſame pleaſure? 


8 Mork ER. : 

- Hardly, I never heard them cele- 
brated for any thing but trouble and 
fatigue; ſo much are. ceremonious af- 
ſemblies dreaded by every one. 


3 
EMII V. 


I never have yet, thank eee Ha 
them. 
MoTHzeR. 

Oh] children are wonderfully intrepid 

on that article. 
EMILY. 

But, Mamma, what harm can 8 be 
in being invited to an entertainment, to 
A ran wedding, or ſupper, for inſtance ? L 

Mor RER. 
Only that of being ſoon tired of it. 
EMILY. | 

How is it poſſible to be wed: at an 

aſſembly which was meant for amuſe- 


ment? 


n 


By not carrying chither the proper on . 


politions. 
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EMIL V. 
I hope I ſhall carry every where the 


— diſpoſition for amuſement.” L 


Mor nE. 
While you are faithful to that engage- 
ment, few feaſts will be thrown away 
upon you. But ſuppoſe ſome one to be 
preſent at an entertainment, without be- 
ing at all intereſted in what paſſes, or 
8 5 with thoſe who are preſent ? 


EMI IL v. 3; 
In that caſe, what buſineſs has ks 
there ? OY he only come to be fa- 


tigued ? 4 


Mor RHE R. 


Io fulfil what we owe to ſociety, and 
which has been invented to. ſupply the 


place of ſentiment. There are number- 


leſs frivolous conſiderations that fre- 
quently lay us under the neceſſity of 
doing what is unpleaſing, and for which 


you gain no one's good-will. 
2.40 IIS: 


5 That is fooliſh enough. However, I 


promiſe you, Mamma, they ſhall. never 
catch me there; and the laws of ſociety 


will not carry me to an entertainment, 


without I can carry a ſuitable temper of 
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mind; I am firmly reſolved to be al- 


ways intereſted in them; nay, very much 


intereſted indeed. 
Mor HER. 


That will be a means of ſhielding you 


from all perſonal reproach, though it 
may not ſecure the ſucceſs of the enter- 
tainment. 
Eu v. 
What elſe will be needful? 
Mor RER. 

All the company muſt carry the ſame 
diſpoſition. 
tagious, but wearineſs is ſtill more ſo. 


Now, if you only meet with people of 


cold hearts, or thoſe determined not to 
be amuſed, however intereſted you may 
be in the ſucceſs of the entertainment, 
you will not be able to animate them, 
you will grow languid for want of com- 
munication, and inftead of your diſ- 
poſition for mirth, you will, perhaps, 
catch their wearineſs. 
EMILY--:.- 

That would be a bad exchange---Then 
this ſame wearineſs is a gueſt that is pre- 
ſent at all entertainments ? Was it at 
my coulin's wedding ? 

MOTHER. 

You were there, and can beſt tell. 


Gaiety may be a little con- 
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ee Tr 
It was not at the table of us little folk. 
We had no other diſpleaſure than that of 
being ſent away too ſoon, becauſe (I do 
not know, my dear Mamma, whether you 
have. taken notice of it) every body tries 
to get rid of children as ſoon as they can, 


MoTHER. 

If it were preſent at our table, it had 
not the aſſurance to ſhew itſelf openly ; 
becauſe the greateſt part of the gueſts 
were really intereſted in the new married 
folk. „ 
30-27 EmitL to ĩͤ 

But, Mamma, one finds either one's 
friends or acquaintance at every enter- 
tainment to which one is invited? 


77 MOTHER: 
And then we join them and make a 
party to ourſelves; but it is evidently an 
act of hoſtility toward the reſt of the 
company. 
EMILY. og 
That is true. Mr. Verteuil ſays, it 15 


contrary to the laws of ſociety. We 
ought not to go into an aſſembly to le- 


parate ourſelves from it. 5 


Ma. Þ 
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85 Mor uRER. 

Still leſs to attend to ourſelves, ex- 
amine our dreſs, behave, or talk affect- 
edly on trifles that ſignify nothing. 


EMI I. v. | 
Do they call that amuſement ? 


MoTHER. 
Yes, it paſſes away the time. 


EMILY. 


Mamms, I am afraid people in nigh | 


life have but a tedious time of it, What 
do you think ? 
MoTHER. 

We will aſk the Marchioneſs, who is 
obliged to live in it. Perhaps it may be 
changed for the better. It is fo long 
ſince I left it, that I may do it wrong 
without intending 1 It. 


EMILY. 
Without meaning to abuſe it, I muſt 
prefer the entertainment of the Mar- 
chioneſs. 


MoTHER. 
We are at leaſt certain, that notwith- 
ſtanding the diverſity of manners and con- 
ditions, all who were there, parted ſatiſ- 
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fied with each other, and OP to have 
TO the Gay e 


- 


EMILY. 
Except, perhaps, that we parted ra- 
ther too ſoon. To, | 


Morkrk. 
Phyſicians ſay, we ſhould riſe with an 
appetite. It is equally ſalutary in regard 
to amuſement, as well as aliments. We 


ee en anticipate ſatiety. 
| EMILY. 


That was another proof of wiſdom i in 


the Marchioneſs. 


Mor HER. 
And which had probably a more re- 
ſpectable motive. 


EMILY. 
Pray what motive ? 


MoTHER. 

That of not diſturbing the hours of reſt, 
of not retarding the repoſe of thoſe, whom 
the return of day muſt find again at work. 
To make common people, and particu- 
larly country people, keep late hours, 1s 
to lead them to idleneſs and diſorder, 
to corrupt their manners, and take from 


la 


le 


% me ar” 


con. XIX, 0 r EMILY, by 


them the taſte and the habits n 
to their condition. 
EMI I. v. 

How pleaſed old Noe! would be to 
hear you. He talks in that ſtyle all day 
long. | 
Bar Mor HER. 

There is always ſomething to be learn- 
ed from him. You muſt allow his lot not 
to be the worſt in the world. 

EMILY. -- 

Mamma, he brought to my mind, 
twenty times that day, the paſtorals of 
Mr. Geſſner. I had a great mind to ſay 
to him, Palemon, your children are very 
worthy ; they will be favoured by the 
gods, though they are not called either 
Myrtillo or Chloe. 

Mor RTR. 

Now you put me in mind of it, old 
Noel muſt have a great many relations in 
Mr. Geſſner's country. 

EMILY. 
Indeed, Mamma! What, in Switzer- 
land? 3 
25 Mor ER. 


I mean people of his rank, who re- 


ſemble him in ſenſe, diſpoſition, and pro- 
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bity, which is being related by many 
honourable ſides, as you fee. 
EMILY. 

Therefore the Marchioneſs, os ſhe 
was going to be ceremonious, faid to 
old Neel, Notwithſtanding the diſtance 
of ranks, and the inequality of condi- 
tions, there is one line wherein all con- 
ditions ought to be blended, and wherein 


all ranks are confounded. Honour and 


probity alone have a right to a place in 
it, and all worthy people ought there to 
be found, one by another, without dif. 
tinction. 

Mor RER. 

What anſwer did he make to that ? 

E M1L Ys) 7: 

He ſaid, Madam, if this line place us 
all upon an equality in the eyes of the 
Almighty, it 1s broken, and leaves a long 
ſpace between the grateful father, and 
the generous benefactreſs of his children. 
Then turning toward Eligabeth, and tak- 
ing her by the hand, he ſaid, My child, 
when I have accompliſhed the de- 
cree regiſtered i in Heaven of all our deſ- 
tinies, it muſt be thine and thy huſband's 
buſineſs. Whenever thou ſhalt have the 


happine!s of ceing the Marchioneſs, 1 


fa 


Cob. XIX, o EMILY.” 
would have thee ſay to her, My father 
died in bleſſing her, whom my children 


will bleſs from generation to generation. 
MOTHER. 

That was the moment to have called 

him father Palemon. | 

EMILY. | 

Poor Elizabeth melted into tears, and 

I felt my heart riſe to my throat, and al- 


_ choak me; but I made my eſcape 


to a corner without being perceived, 
dried my eyes, and went back again as 
if nothing had happened. 


OTHER. 


Such a reply muſt have proved to 


you, that our good old Neel is always 
in his proper place; and that the bene- 
factreſs of his children knew how to 


fide. 
EMILY. 
Hence you never remarked, Mamma, 
how ſhe adapts to each her diſcourſe | bp 
MoTHER. - 
Except to Emily, whom ſhe ſpoiled the 
whole day, as much as was in her power. 
EMILY 
True, Mamma, ſhe ſhewed me a thou- 
ſand kindneſſes; but I know that it was 
Aa2 


275 


chooſe hers by placing herſelf by his 
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not on my own account, but yours---She 


aſked me, What I thought of the draw- 


ing of the poor woman, whoſe hiſtory I 
am {till unacquainted with, and told me, 


I ſhould have a fine impreſfion of it in 


an elegant frame, as ſoon as the print 
comes out. Come, Mamma, this is juſt 


the right time to tell me the ſtory; and 


it will finiſh our day in a very agreeable 
manner; it would not be fit I ſhould be 
ignorant of it when the print comes. 


e 


Then you are determined to conclude 
A ET: ay with a nd ſtory? 


ine, 
Since I muſt know it, it will be as well 


to pull the thorn © out t of one's hide ſoon 
as late, 


M OTHER. | 
Well! that is your buſineſs, I am 


 contented---I ſhall at leaſt be at reſt. 


EMILY. 
Do you know, Mamma, what we will 
do? If the ſtory ſhould make us me- 


lancholy, we will think of the content 
of Stephen Herſelin and Elizabeth Noel, 


Con, NIX. o F EMILY. 


and ſay, One muſt not expect in this 
world to find happineſs every where. 


Mor EER. 

You recollect, that the Dutcheſs * * * 
acts the principal part in this ſtory. One 
fine evening laſt autumn, ſhe. ſer out 
with her daughter to ſup in the country. 


nnr 
With the Marchioneſs, perhaps ? 


MoTHER. 
I believe ſo. They had not yet paſ- 


ſed the turnpike, when, at the corner of a 


narrow ſtreet, a drunken hackney coach- 
man drove againſt her coach, and broke 
it to pieces. There was a great tumult 
in the place. The mob crowded round 
the broken carriage. They ſecured the 
offender. The Dutcheſs pardoned him; 
and while ſhe ſent to her hotel for another 
carriage, ſhe, with her daughter, went into 
the ſhop of a cart-wright, in conſequence 
of an invitation from the maſter of it. 


e 7 O19 
Then they were not hurt? 


Morzg ER. 
Neither of them; very luckily. 


A3 
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5 EMIL V. 
Nor any of cheir people? 


Morkxx. 
No. | 
— EMILY. 
| Thank Heaven for that! 
Moraes, 


This ſame cart-wright worked for the 
Dutcheſs, though ſhe — him not; and 
the unexpected honour of her viſit, as 
you may ſuppoſe, made no ſmall buſtle 
in his ſhop. We have worked, ſaid 
Fames Truchard to her Grace, for your 
houſe from father to ſon; he then calls 
his wife and children, each by their 
names, to partake the happineſs they owe 
to a drunkard. Behold them all fur- 
rounding the Dutcheſs! ſome ſtaring 
with open mouths, ſome caſting down 
their eyes, not daring to look at her. 
A moment after, maſter Truchard makes 
a thouſand excuſes, for nor having placed 
in his ' beſt cart-houſe an old waggon of 
her Grace's, who being totally unac- 
quainted with the injury done her, care- 
leſsly aſked him the reaſon of his negle&? 
He may be maſter of his own houſe 


2 
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ie that can, replied the cart-wright, For 
« this fortnight paſt, my cart-houſe has 
« been let out, I do not know how, I do not 


c know to whom, and for I do not know 


e how long. There is, however, an article 
« in the leaſe that 1 look upon to be 
« ſettled; which is, that the rent will be 
« paid in the next world without a war- 
« rant or execution. That is not all. 
« As if on purpoſe to make me fail in 


* 


< my duty toward your Grace's waggon; 


cc 5 have I been for this week paſt 
ce following the court. I was told, our 
« gracious Queen intended to make me 
« her cart-wright in ordinary. In con- 
« ſequence of which information, I have 
te been dancing attendance at Verſailles, to 
« obtain my commiſſion; and this morn- 
te ing, I ſaid to myſelf, Am I to paſs the 
« whole week without fitting down? And 
« again came back to Paris nearly as 
« much advanced as before my journey. 
„God knows when the ſign- painter will 


put her Majeſty's arms, and a new in- 
2 feription over my ſhop.” 


EMILY. 
But, Mamma, what is the meaning of 
all this rig-ma-role of his WAITAntS, and 


— 
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dancing attendance, and ſign-painters? 


Does the Queen know her cart-wright? 


. a * 5 Mor HER. 

l ſee you ſuſpect maſter James Truchard 
of affecting the great man, and aſſuming 
airs of conſequence, to inſinuate to the 
Dutcheſs, without the leaſt affectation, 
to what a reſpectable perſon ſhe was in- 
debted for the advantage of driving upon 
the pavement of Paris, As a key to the 
myſtery of the cart-houſe, you mult 
know, that his correſpondent at Angou- 
leme had addreſſed to him, near ſix months 
ſince, a young woman. with three chil- 
dren, and had recommended her in the 
following terms: _ 

e hereby recommend to you Mrs, 
& Preindle, who goes to Paris on bu- 
de ſineſs. If you can lodge her, you will 
© oblige me. She is not in a ſituation 
de to be at any great expence, but will 
« be ſatisfied with a ſmall apartment, and 
ce ordinary diet. Finally, ſhe is induſ- 
de trious, and. very good-natured; and 
« her children are not noiſy.” 


1 EMILY... 
Well, but Mamma, what has that to 


do with the waggon, and the cart houſe? 


Con. XIX. oF EMILY. 25: 


Mor ux. 

| Maſter 7 ruchard, to do honour to the 
recommendation of his correſpondent, 
offers Mrs. Preindle, Aran er the 
anxiety, diffidence, and reſerve, he re- 
marked in her, a very ſmall apartment, 
and a very ſpare ordinary. She at firſt 
accepted it with earneſtneſs and grati- 
tude. Whilſt they were ſettling her in 
her little apartment, her prating landlord 
informed her, He was cart-wright to the 
Dutcheſs of“ *. She changed colour 
at the information, and immediately told 
the cart-wright, ſhe could not accept his 
offer ; that ſhe ſhould be at too great a 
diſtance from her buſineſs ; ; gathered to- 
gether, and packed up her luggage; and 
diſappeared with her children. 

EMILY. 

Mamma, the ftory 9 1905 to be inter- 
eſting. 

Mor HER. 

It was not ſo to maſter 7. a who, 
when ſhe was gore, thought no more of 
her. 5 

EMILY. 

Probably thoſe of his trade are not ſo 
fond of ſuch ſtories as I am. 

 MoTHER. 

When the accident happened to the 
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Dutcheſs's coach, Mrs. Preindle, and her 
three children, were come back again to 
Truchard's, and had been there a fortnight, 
but ſo diſtreſſed! in ſuch a miſerable 
ſtate of health and circumſtances, that 
any man, but maſter 7 ruchar, would 
have pinken them. | 
B-M:1:L Ks:; - 

Are unt might hard-hearted, or com- 

paſſionate? | 
| MOTHER. 
71 be 6 know not, my dear; I hope there 
are good as well as bad in that employ- 
ment as well as in every other. But ſuch 
as. are in ſituations that continually ex- 
poſe, them to behold fights of human 
woe, and from which, hard labour alone 
can preſerve themſelves ; it is to be 
feared, their hearts grow as callous as the 
wood, or the iron which they are accul- 
tomed to handle; and that there is but 
little room for commiſeration. 
EMILY. 

Mamma, I believe poor Mrs. Preindle 
found no great advantage in being intro- 
duced there? 
MornrR. 

Wich a ghaſtly countenance, ſhe en- 
treated maſter Truchard to afford her an 
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aſylum for a few days only, promiſing 
not to be a trouble to him for any length 


of time; and that he ſhould not hear 


any thing of her, for the time ſhe -re- 
mained there, provided ſhe could be un- 
known and private. She was no further 
explicit reſpecting her ſituation; and the 
more preſſing it ſeemed to be, the leſs 
curiolity the cart-wright expreſſed to be 
made acquainted with it. 
EMILY. 

Why fo, I wonder? That was a rea- 
ſon for endeavouring to get acquainted 
with what ſhe wiſhed to conceal. 

MoTHER. 

Moſt certainly, when one has the with 
and the power to aſſiſt thoſe in diſtreſs; 
but, perhaps, maſter Truchard might want 
both ; all he deſired was, to oblige his 
correſpondent. The fact is, he had a 
great many children of his own, and his 
wiſe was near lying-in. It was not there- 
tore till after many objections on his part, 
that he conſented to eſtabliſh Mrs. 
Preindle and her three children for a few 
days in his covered cart-houſe, not 
having at preſent any. other apartment 
to offer her; and to do the thing in a 
handſome manner, he furniſhed the cart- 
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houſe with two old couches, covered 


with a little ſtraw, an old table, a pitcher 
for water, a baſon, oY an old ſtool: or 


two. 


EMIL v. 


v err handſome, indeed. 


MoTHER. 

In relating this minute account to the 
Dutcheſs, .. maſter 7ruchard aſſured her, 
that except her waggon not being under 
cover, he had no reaſon to repent of his 
charity; that the woman put him to no 
kind of inconvenience; that ſhe ſome- 
times ſtole along the 

but ſoon returned to her children; 
* — all was quiet the remainder of the 
day; and that in going his rounds of an 
evening, he always looked through the 
key-hole, but never ſaw any light. He 
8 wiſhed to ſee her quit the place, 
after being ſo hoſpitably treated, which 
he flattered himſelf would ſoon be, as 
the rector of St. Euſtache had made en- 
quiry concerning the woman, which led 
him to ſuppoſe me would ſoon come to 


the pariſh; and he purpoſed going the 
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paſſage in a morn- 


yy ww. 
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next day to the rector, to complete this 


_ work. 


EMILY.' 2 

Ah! Mamma! I am fo happy. If 
the rector of St. Euftache have taken up 
the affair, I look upon Mrs. Preindle as 
ſaved. If ſhe were acquainted with us, 
ſhe would tell us, It was a good thing to 
be his pariſhioner; and I would make 


anſwer, My good woman, the whole 


ariſh are of the ſame opinion; and my 
Bahn and I often lay ſo in our even- 
ing chat. 


MoTHER. 

I thank you for not leaving me out. 
You muſt needs think the Dutcheſs was 
impatient to ſee one who grew pale at 
the mention of her name, and defired 
the cart-wright immediately to open the 
ſhed that ſerved her for a dwelling, which 
ſhe entered with her daughter. 


EMILY. . 
Thank Heaven for that! We ſhall 


at laſt know what we have to depend 


upon reſpecting this Mrs. Preindle. We 
could never have known the truth of the 
ſtory from the cart-wright, 


Vol. II. B b 
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| MOT RER. | 
The mae on entering was terrible. 
It preſented on all ſides the moſt extreme 
miſery. The children appeared to have 
ſuffered from hunger; the mother ex- 
tended on an old couch, whence ſhe had 
not riſen for two days for want of ſtren h, 
was ſinking under a violent fever. he 
Dutcheſs could not reſtrain the firſt emo- 
tion of indignation againſt her cart- 
wright; and, turning to him, ſeverely re- 


proached him for his inhumanity, in 
eo. to periſh, in his houſe, a whole 


family for want. Maſter Truchard threw 
the blame on his attention to buſineſs, 
his journey to court, the delay of his ap- 
pointment, but principally on the woman 

herſelf, who, far from making him ac- 
| quainted with her diſtreſs, had never 
once aſked his aſſiſtance. 


EMILY. 


Mamma, I am afraid I ſhall hate this 
maſter. Truchard. If I had the honour 
of ſpeaking to the Queen, I would fay 
to her, Your Majeſty likes not people of 
bad hearts, therefore pray, do not let 
James Truchard have the honour of ſerv- 
ing you. 
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MoTHER. 
The revolution that ſucceeded this firſt 


interview, was ſtill more extraordinary. 


The unexpected arrival of the company, 
and the noiſe they made, reſtored the ſick 


rſon to her ſtrength, and her miſery. 


She made an effort to ſit upright, and 
looked around her with bewildered 
eyes, when, caſting them toward the 


Dutcheſs, and ſeeming to recolle& her, 


ſhe ſcreamed, and fell back ſenſeleſs. 
On her recovery from a long fainting fit, 
ſhe ſaid, with a trembling dying voice, 
Come hither my children, throw your- 


ſelves at her Grace's feet, and entreat her 


not to deprive you of a mother who has 


never offended her; at that moment, one 


of the Dutcheſs's people, who had fol- 
lowed his miſtreſs, exclaimed, Good 
Heaven! it is Cecily ! The Dutcheſs or- 
dered every body to withdraw except 


her daughter. Not comprehending any 


thing ſhe had heard, not even recollect- 
ing the perſon who had been ſo terrified 
at her preſence, notwithſtanding the ex- 


clamation of her footman, ſhe employ- 


ed every tender, kind expreſſion to calm, 
and comfort her. 


B b 2 
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E MI I T. 
Ah! Mamma that is the time of the 


Ne of the picture. It is the Dutcheſs 


conſoling the poor woman. 


Mor RRR. 

Is it you, Cecily? ſaid ſhe. In what a 
ſituation do I again behold you! Un- 
happy woman! Can you have been ſix 
months in Paris, without thinking of 
applying to me? Then perceiving her 
affliction was ,redoubled, and her anxiety 
increaſed at theſe words, ſhe again al- 
ſured her, that ſhe had been Pubtleſ 
conducted thither by Providence, and 


that, far from having any deſign to injure 


her, ſhe wiſhed only to relieve and fave 


her. 
EMILY. 
Now, Mamma, the Dutcheſs is before- 


hand with me. Who is then this Cecily ?. 


| MoTHER. 

She was called Cecilia Frenel, the com- 
panion of her infancy, the daughter of 
her Governeſs, whoſe ſervices had been 
rewarded by a conſiderable annuity, and 
the ſuperintendence of one of their 
country-ſeats in Angouleme. 


C 
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EMILY. 

Now I am more perplexed than before. 
What can one think of this Cecily Frenel? 
May one fafely take an intereſt in her 
ſtory? If ſhe be ſo much afraid of the 
n, ſhe muſt have offended her. 


Mor RER. 
I will relieve your uncertainty, by re- 
lating her ſtory in a few words. 
A pleaſing countenance, and a mild 


diſpoſition, rendered Cecily Frenel dear 


to every. one in her infancy. Notwith- 
ſtanding the difference of a few years, the 
Dutcheſs was extremely fond of her, and 
this circumſtance was the mean of her 


being educated in a manner ſuperior to 
her rank. When the Dutcheſs married, 


Anaſtaſie Frinel, mother to Cecily, ſolicited 


and obtained the reward | ſhe deſired, 


and retired into her native province. In 


the mean time, the Dutcheſs, who was to 
paſs the firſt years of her marriage at 
court, with her mother-in-law, left not 
the companion of her childhood without 
regret, and promiſed to ſend for her as 
ſoon as ſhe ſhould be ſettled in her own 
houſe. But Fate had determined other- 


wiſe. 
2 B b 3 
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EMILY. 
That is plain; becauſe we now ſee her 
lodged in a cart-houſe. 
| MOTHER. 

Cecih s mother was one of thoſe cha- 
raden too commonly found in inferior 
ſtations. Inſinuating and compliable with 
her ſuperiors, ſhe made herſelf amends 
for her ſubmiſſion, by retorting it on 
thoſe whoſe lot it was to depend on her. 
Naturally | imperious, ſevere, and haugh- 
ty, ſhe was jo x enough to be jealous 
of the tenderneſs the Babes expreſſed 
for her daughter. Poor Cecily was there- 
fore far from happy with ſuch a mother, 
who knew no other pleaſure but the 
pratification of her ambition; and, at 
her arrival at her reſidence, it was all 
centred in the project of finding an ad- 
vantageous match for her daughter. 
Cecily's mind and perſon raiſed her ex- 
pectations in this reſpect, independently 
of the protection of her benefactreſs. 


She ſoon threw her eyes on the ſteward 


of the Count“ , who had great poſ- 
ſeſſions in the province. This man en- 
joyed the confidence of his maſter, and was 
as formidable to the whole canton, as he 
was ſkilful in bringing to light, every 
day, ſome parchment or other from the 
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records of the Count, He had already 
ſtripped ſeveral of his neighbours of 


their poſſeſſions. Whenever he was 
complimented on the beauty and extent 
of the park belonging to the principal 
eftate, Ah! cried he, it was not made ſo 


without pains ; one has many an obſtinate 


man to deal with. No end to law-ſuits ; 

one time we have to turn the water from 

their land; ſend the game to feed at 

their diſcretion i in the paſtures of another; 

in ſhort, invent a thouſand little ways to 
bring about our ſchemes. 
EMILY. 

Do you like that man, Mamma? He 


is worle than James Trucbard. 


Mor HER. 

He was, however, the man deſtined 
by Anaſtaſie Frenel, to be the huſband of 
her child; and as the moſt ſavage hearts 
ſometimes ſubmit to the empire of 


beauty, the charms of Cec:ly had made a 


deep impreſſion on the obdurate and un- 


feeling ſoul of this chiconeur* * profeſ- 


ſion. 
| E. Mr LY, 

Then ſhe owes the beautiful name of 
Preindle to this man? I no longer won 


— 


* A litigious man. 
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der ſhe ſhould be arp throu gh her 
fault, or that of another. 


""*MOTHEK, 
You run on faſter than Cecily Frine!, 
Whilſt her mother's ambition would have 
diſpoſed of her in favour of the Count's 
ſteward, love had diſpoſed of her heart 
in favour of a young man in the neigh- 
bourhood, named Baruel This young 
man, cultivated, and lived on a ſmall 
eſtate, left him by his father. He was 
not rich; but liberty and independence, 
the uſual companions of honeſt poverty, 
made him prefer his lot to the moſt bril- 
liant deſtiny. His virtues and prudence 
made him loved and revered by the 
whole canton. He knew not his want 
of riches till he knew Cecily. She in- 
ſpired him with the tendereſt affection; 
and he now, for che firſt time, ſighed 
for gold. 


EMIL v. 
Oh! Mamma! let us contrive their 
union! Is then this vile money always 
wanting to happineſs ? Beſide, if we ſpeak 
to the Dutcheſs, ſhe will certainly do 
ſomething for the companion of her 
youth. 
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MOTHER. 
The mother ſhould have been per- 
ſuaded to do what was right; but ſhe 


thought more highly of the terror this 


rich and formidable chicaneur inſpired, 

than tne general eſteem enjoyed by a 

deſerving young man; becauſe he was 

Poor, and' of little conſequence. No- 

thing could overcome her repugnance. 
EMILY. * 

Oh! what a hateful woman! You 
muſt grant-we are got into tolerably bad 
company. 

Mor EER. 
It is your own fault. Did J not adviſe 
you not to leave the ſociety of the Mar- 
chioneſs? You would not believe me. 
---It is now in my power to diſſolve 
you into tears, by drawing a picture of 


Cecily's miſery; but J will ſpare your ſen- 


fibiliry. It is ſufficient to inform you, 
that ſhe, after long and cruel ſufferings, 
having reſiſted with firmneſs, and unabat- 
ing patience, the projected marriage of 
her mother, at length found a protector 
in an uncle ſhe had in the fame province. 
He not only effected her union with 


| Barnel, but extorted the conſent of her 
mother; ſhe granted it; but being as 
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vindictive and arrogant, as ſhe was am- 
bitious, ſhe never would ſee her daugh- 
ter after the day of her -marriage, and 
nouriſhed in her heart an implacable 
hatr ed toward her. | 


| EMILY. 
Oh ! Mamma ! what a mother ! 


MoTHER. 

From that moment, ſhe inceſſantly la- 
| boured to ruin her in the eſteem of the 
Dutcheſs, by repreſenting her conduct 
under a feigned ſorrow, in the moſt de- 
teſtable colours of ingratitude and diſ- 
obedience ; and if ſhe did not ſucceed to 
her wiſhes in her deſign, ſhe perſuaded 
her daughter of her ſucceſs, and that the 
Dutcheſs could not hear her mentioned 
without expreſſing her indignation. This 
inſinuation was more fatal to Cecily Baruel 
than all her other machinations ; it pre- 
vented her writing to her benefactreſs, 
who thinking herſelf neglected, in time 
totally forgot a young os ſhe had fo 
tenderly loved. 


1 1 


Von her torments are over, and her 


i 
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misfortunes begun, which I ſuppoſe 
brought her to the cart-houſe. Oh! 
Mamma ! ſhe had reaſon to weep on the 
day of her marriage. What a terrible 
curtain had ſhe to raiſe 705 


| MoTHER. 
Notwithſtanding the firſt years of her 


marriage were happy, and paſſed in 


peace, ſhe boaſted of the calm ſhe en- 


Joyed after ſo many ſtorms. Her fortune, 


it is true, was but moderate; but her 
tender attachment to her huſband ſup- 
pled the place of riches; and being 


both ſober, induſtrious, and diligent in 


every duty, might induce one to believe, 


that if happineſs inhabit any part of this 


globe, ſhe had made choice of their 
humble retreat for an aſylum. They, 
little by little, forgot the world; and the 
idea that had ſo often troubled Cecily, 
when firſt ſhe was married, of living in 
a manner, within ſight of her unjuſtly 
offended mother, without daring to pay 
her duty to her, was inſenſibly weakened 


and effaced in the midſt of that ſweet 


and peaceful enjoyment of domeſtic 


felicity. 


| 
] 
il 
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Perhaps chat is not the beſt part of her 
ſtory. 
3 * 0 MoTws x 
Become the mother of three Galären, 


ſhe every day adored Providence for his 


favours, and ſuſpected not the e 
that threatened her. 
| EMILY. 
Oh! pray tell me what it was! 
„„ Mon. 
The Count's ſteward was too much 
employed 1 in various and important buſi- 
neſs to think of her. During the firſt 


ſix months of her marriage, ſhe reckon- 


ed it not the leaſt of her bleſſings, that 
ſhe was forgotten by this formidable 
man. 

| "Emre... 

And ſo did I. I hoped to hear no- 
thing more of him. What was the 
name of this horrid man ? 

MoTHER. 
The ſtory does not inform us, and 1 


aſſure you, I made no enquiry reſpect- 
ing it. Do you not find a relief in being 


unacquainted with the names of wicked, 


and miſchievous people? Methinks we 


are the further removed from them. 


* 
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EMILY. 
Ohl may we ever remain fo, Mamma. 


MoTHER. 

He never forgot any one; he was me- 
thodical, even in his averſions; and, as 
he never wanted objects, and enjoyed by 
anticipation the injuries he meditated, he 
was not in haſte to execute them. It 
was not, therefore, till he had finiſhed, as 
he ſaid, the labours of the eaſtern canton; 
that is to ſay, till he had tormented and 
oppreſſed with law-ſuits, that part of the 
province, in his maſter's name; that he 


recollected the contempt of Cectly Barue!, 


and reſolved to begin his work on the 
weſtern fide, where the ſmall poſſeſ- 
ſions of her huſband lay. 


EMILY. 


Oh! Mamma 


Mor RER. 


But he concealed his deſign of venge⸗ 


ance under a ſpecious appearance of ge- 
neroſity. He firſt propoſed to Haruel, to 
cede his heritage to the Count, «ho 
wiſhed to incloſe it in his Engliſh gar den. 
This was attacking Baruel on the weak 
ſide. He was attached to his little ſpot 
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beyond expreſſion; and, ſince he had there 


enjoyed every felicity which human na- 


ture is capable of taſting, he would have 


thought it impious, and worthy of Divine 


puniſhment, to conſent to quit it in com- 
pliance with the ſteward's propoſal. He 


refuſed, therefore, to liſten to any terms; 


which was juſt what his enemy expected. 
His parchments were ready to prove, 


that his little patrimony, which had al- 


ways paſſed for freehold (that is) free 
of any ſubjection to other land, was re- 


devable annually to the principal eſtate 
of his maſter. The ſuit was commenced; 


and from that moment, trouble, anxiety, 


and calamities of every kind, were the 
portion of a family hitherto ſo happy. 


5 EMILY, 
Why ſo, Mamma ? 


95 Mor HER. 
The law-ſuit was of long continuance. 
Mr. Barue! was obliged to contract debts 


to carry it on, and to make ſeveral jour- 
neys to Paris. It was plainly foreſeen, 


that ſhould he even gain the cauſe, he 
would be inevitably ruined ; but, to con- 
clude, he loſt it. 
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EMILY. 
How ! loſt 1 it, Mamma? Ts there then 
no juſtice in France? Is not the King 
diſpleaſed when any of his ſubjects are 


oppreſſed ? 


MoTHER., 
Since juſtice decided in favour of the 
Count, he, no doubt, had right on his 


fide; out Baruel's father had, neverthe- 
leſs, purchaſed his little territory, believ- 


ing it freehold. The former poſſeſſor of 
the Counts principal eſtate living at 


Court, and never going into the country, 
not having, in fine, a ſteward of the ſame 
character as this chicaneur, had extreme- 


ly neglected his rights; and many claims 
are loſt in this manner. A holder of 


lands, who makes it his buſineſs to re- 


vive them rigorouſly, as far as the law 


will authoriſe him, may have juſtice on 
his ſide; but humanity will never be of 
h is party. 


EMILY. 


I am very ſure, that Mr. Elias Godard, 
who tired my patience ſo much, when 1 
was little, has no old parchments in ſtore 

to torment other people with; 1 think, 
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my Papa would not ſuffer it. Beſide, 
we know our bailiff's name, and we have 
no reaſon to wiſh to be ignorant of it; 
to be ſure, he is a little tedious, but he 
not Wiek. 


Mor HER. 

The ancients have a proverb, which 
ſays, that juſtice carried to an extreme 
becomes injuſtice. And ſince the moſt 
mild and uſeful virtues of ſociety re- 
quire to be tempered by each other, to 
prevent their running into extremes, 
there is a ſtronger reaſon, why the juſ- 
tice we exerciſe toward others for the 
maintenance of our rights, that is, for our 
particular advantage, ought to be pre- 
ſcribed within due limits, if it would 


preſerve its name, and eſcape cenſure. 


EMILY. 
I know it, Mamma. You have fold 
p. ſo; we are like mufical inſtruments, 
which, to be in tune, muſt be properly 
modified---Am J in tune, Mamma? 


(4 MOTHER. _ 
Sometimes. Yet the very beſt inſtru- 

ments require conſtant attention, to pre- 

vent their being out of tune. ' 


eo 
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| y am ſenſible of that alſo. When the 

maſter is ill, the inſtrument is put by in 

a corner, and is in danger of being 

ſpoiled; is it not? But what became 

of poor Mr. Baruel? 


MoTHER. | 
Lou may now eaſily imagine the 
diſaſters that befel him and his unhappy 
family. The ſum of money he was 
obliged to pay, in conſequence of the 
deciſion of the law-ſuit, - far exceeded 
all he poſſeſſed in the world; and the 
impoſſibility of diſcharging the debts 
contracted to carry it on, 5 his 
ruin. His little domain was ſeized and 
ſold, and the deteſted ſteward made a 
good bargain of it for his maſter. His 
other creditors, loſing all hope of being 
paid, had Baruel arreſted at Paris; and 
now behold him an inſolvent debtor in 
priſon. 
EMILY. 
Good Heaven! Ts it poſſible the i inno- 
cent can be ſo treated? 


Mor RER. 1 
At this fatal news, Mrs. Baruel ſet out 
with her three children. Some charitable 
E "x RT 
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pots made a ſubſcription, to enable 
her to perform her journey to Paris, to 
endeavour to move, by her diſtreſs, the 
commiſeration of thoſe who had de- 


prived her huſband of his liberty. Her 


unnatural mother, who enjoyed, as well 


as the ſteward, what ſhe termed the ven- 


geance of Heaven on ungrateful chil- 


dren, by another act of cruelty, render- 


ed this project uſeleſs. She addreſſed 
ſeveral anonymous letters to her, inform- 
ing her, that the Dutcheſs, knowing of 
her journey to Paris, would, on her ar- 
rival, have her confined; and that an 
order for that purpoſe was already ob- 
tained. Theſe barbarous inſinuations kept 
her unhappy daughter in continual a- 
larms, and deprived her of the courage 
neceſſary to extricate her from her de- 
plorable ſituation. «bs 
FE MIL v. 


Which was the cauſe of her trembling 


even at the name of the Dutcheſs. 
. MOTHER. 


And alſo of her taking a falſe name, 
when at Paris. You have ſeen with what 


precipitation ſhe fled the firſt time from 


the cart-wright's houſe. The ſame, ter- 


ror deprived her of the power of waiting 
on the creditors, as the wife of the un- 
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fortunate Baruel, and of the moſt effec- 
tual means of ſoftening them; ſhe called 
herſelf his ſiſter; ſaid ſhe was a widow 
with three children, without a livelihood. 
She ſeldom dared even to enjoy the me- 
lancholy conſolation of viſiting her huſ- 
band in his captivity. Wherever ſhe 
went, ſhe imagined ſhe. was obſerved, 
ſhould be diſcovered, torn from her chil- 
dren, and confined in ſome diſtant con- 
vent, 1n a private manner. 
EMILY. 

Poor unhappy creature! But where 
did ſhe paſs the nights with her three 
children ? | 

MorTHER. 

She had made uſe of another letter of 
recommendation to a milliner at the 
Palace. There ſhe worked from morn- 


ing till night, with her eldeſt daughter, 


to get bread for them all; and, as ſhe 
was extremely clever in the buſineſs, this 
woman ſoon diſcovered the advantage of 
having her with her, without thinking of 
making her a ſuitable recompence. By 
little and little, all ſhe had was gone, 
without her being able to perceive an 
end to her miſeries. One day, bein 

more oppreſſed than uſual, the milliner, 
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to whom ſhe had entruſted her calamities, 

not only . offered liberty. to her huſband, 
but a happy and eaſy. living for herſelf 
and children. She only required one 
condition ; but that one ſo terrified Mrs. 
Baruel, that ſhe quitted the milliner 


with the ſame. precipitation ſhe had done | 


the cart- wri icht. 


; Ez M1 L v. 
e was the condition then? 


Mor RER. 


The ſtory does not ſay; but you know 


*«e reſt, Not knowing where to lay her 
head, ſhe returned with. her three chil- 
ren: to the cart-wright's, more than 
half diſtracted. She was ſoon ſeized. with 
a violent fever; you have ſcen her on 
the point of expiring for want of aſſiſ- 
tance, and, at length, miraculouſly laved. 


” "Mains: 


Indeed, Mamma, you may well fay 


* miraculouſly, 


M OTHER: 
| See, on what trifles our cr ble be- 
ing depends! On what the preſervation 
of this unfortunate creature The wick- 
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edneſs of her mother alienates her from 
the only ſupport ſne had on earth. She is 
induced to avoid, as her moſt inveterate 
enemy, the only perſon who had the 
power and the will to relieve her miſery. 
Had it not been for the drunken coach- 
man, this perſon, who alone could ſave 
her, would have paſſed, without knowing 
it, near the hovel where ſhe was expir- 
ing. Had this drunken coachman broken 
the carriage of her bene factreſs to pieces, 
two hundred paces on one ſide or other 
of the cart-wright's ſhop, the accident to 
which ſhe owed her life would have been 
uſeleſs to her. Nay more, had it not 
been for the old waggon, and the ſtreſs 
laid by the cart-wright on its being im- 
properly ſituated, this perſon, ſo neceſſary 
to the preſervation of Cecily, would have 
waited more than an hour in the court, 
and at the door of the hovel where ſhe 
was ſo greatly wanted, and have gone 
away without knowing it. Let us again 
ſuppoſe, that the cart-wright had been 
leſs communicative, or that the Dutcheſs, 
inſtead of careleſsly blaming him for a 
| neglect of little importance, in her opi- 
nion, had been tired of his prating, and 
have told him to ſettle that matter wich 
her people ; the ſame improbability of 
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aſliſtance would have ſubſiſted. On what 


then did the preſervation of this unfortu- 


nate woman depend, for whom you are 
o much intereſted ? on a fortuitous con- 
courſe of a crowd of circumſtances, 


ſtrange and trifling in appearance, one of 


which being omitted or changed, would 
have rendered it impoſſible. 
EMILY. 

Oh! Mamma! why will you leave me 
without any conſolation? Is it not dread- 
ful that innocence ſhould be plunged into 
ſuch an abyſs? Would you take from 
them all hope of extricating chemſelves 
from it? 
MoTHER. 

On the contrary, Mrs. Baruel is a proof, 
methinks, that innocence extricates itſelf 
from the abyſs; and that it ought never 
to deſpair of aſſiſtance. I alſo hope that 


you are ſenſible how moderate we ought 


to be in our enjoyment of happineſs, 


ſince no one knows what to-morrow may 


bring forth. 
EMIL v. 


Oh! what a dreadful proſpect does the 


future preſent us with! if we draw aſide 
me curtain that conceals it. | 
MoTHER. 


We may ſay, Happy are thoſe who are 


Ts al. Gi. aw. . a. 
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poſſeſſed of courage, ſtrength, fortitude, 


conſtancy, and reſignation; for how little 
ſoever life may be prolonged, they will 
find opportunities of exerciſing them. 


| 5 EMILY. 
I am very ſorry I preſſed you to tell 
me the ſtory. I wiſh I could forget it, 
or rather, I wiſh I never had heard it. 


1 Mor HER. 5 
I reproach myſelf for my weakneſs in 
yielding to your ſolicitations this evening. 
It has coſt you ſome tears--- 


. EMILY. 

It may juſtly be ſaid, that wiſdom ſel- 
dom accompanies children for any length 
of time. + . 
ES Mor HER. 

Since the evil is without remedy, I 
flatter myſelf, that you at leaſt ſo far de- 
pend on the Dutcheſs's goodneſs as to be 
eaſy reſpecting the fate of Mr. and Mrs. 
Baruel. e 

EMI L v. 
Pray, Mamma, tell me that to comfort 


Mork R. 


In the firſt place, the Dutcheſs thought 
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no more of ſupping in the country. She 
had Mrs. Baruel carried that very evening 
to her houſe, and her cares ſoon re-eſtab- 
liſhed her health. She now had no other 
anxiety than that of preſerving her from 
the effects of her happineſs, 


Ps EMILY, 
How ſo, Mamma? 
MOTHER. 
The following day the Dutcheſs was 
employed in procuring the liberty of her 
huſband, by paying his debts. The phy- 


ficians, with reaſon, dreaded the meeting 
of the huſband and wife. Mrs. Baruel 
was ſtill too weak to quit her bed, when 
her huſband entered the room; every 


precaution had been taken to prepare her 
for this affecting ſcene, and ſhe had pro- 
miſed to behave with all the moderation 
that was required of her; but the efforts 


ſhe made to keep her word were almoſt 
fatal to her. To the violence ſhe did 


herſelf by reſtraining her emotion, ſuc- 
ceeded dreadful convulſions; the fever 
returned with greater violence than ever; 


and fix weeks elapſed before Mrs. Baruel 
could be ſaid to be perfectly reſtored to 


her huſband and children. 8 
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EMILY. ns 
I hope ſhe is quite well now, Mamma ? 
Shall we ſee her at Paris next winter, 


MoTHER: 

Laſt year her benefactreſs ſent her 
back to Angouleme with her huſband and 
family. There 1 provided them 
with every neceſſary, ſhe purchaſed for 

her in her own domains, an eſtate of four 
times the value of that which had been 
taken from them. It was entirely free 
from every incumbrance, and made free- 
hold with great ſalemnity. The Dutcheſs, 
at the ſame time, promiſed to give their 
daughter a fortune, whenever her father 
ſhould find a man worthy to partake the 
| happineſs of ſuch a family. Their re- 
turn to Angeuleme wore an air of triumph; 
the whole province was glad to receive 
them; and that nothing might be want- 
ing (for the misfortunes of the wicked are 
regarded as a public good) the ſteward 
broke his back in a fall from a horle a 
little time before, and his appearance no 
longer threatened ruin to any one. | 
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but I believe it would not be right.--And, 
Mamma, what became of Anlaß 1.8 

| MorTHER. 

The Dutcheſs would never forgive her, 

notwithſtanding the ſupplications of her 
daughter. She diſmiſſed her from the 
caſtle, and gave her a very moderate in- 
come, on conſideration that ſhe retired 
into a convent out of the province, that 
ſhe might there lead a life of penitence 
for the faults ſhe had been guilty of. 
E M1-LY; - 

One ſhould not, I believe, wiſh evil 

to any one; but ſince juſtice 1s done, I 

am happy. They need only behave 

well, and they will be ſure to be reward- 
08 by the Dutcheſs. 
MoTHER. 
And perhaps there is no great evil in 
meditated miſchief being e 


EMIL v. 

Ah! Mamma! when I have got the 
print, I ſhall look on it with very dif- 
ferent eyes, now I know every circum- 
ſtance of the dreadful ſtory. 


MoTHER. 
A ſet of intereſting prints might be 
made from the different incidents ; I be- 
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lieve indeed it will be done, and Mrs. 


Baruel hopes to have, in time, all thoſe 
original deſigns to adorn her happy man- 
fion, and to bring to her children's minds 


the frequent remembrance of James Tru-' 


chard's cart-houſe. 
_ EMILY. 
And I alſo hope to have a ſet of the 
prints in my manſion, to bring to my 
remembrance, the ſtory that ſpoiled a 


delightful day. But thank Heaven, all 


is well now; 1 may go to-bed and ſleep 
ſoundly ; only I am not determined 


whether I ſhall lie with my head high or 


low to- night. 
MOTHER. 


ſtory ? 


EMILY. 
Becauſe I do not know whether I mall 


dream to-night or not. On one ſide, old 


Noel and the wedding may afford me 
much pleaſure ; but then Mr. and Mrs. 


Baruel, and above all, that Anaſtaſie Fre- 


nel, and the ſteward, may cauſe terrible 
dreams. 
Mor ER. 


like ? 
D d 2 


What has that to do with Mrs. Baruel's 


Then do you dream or not as you 
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EMILY. 

To be ſure, Mamma. When 1 feel 
myſelf comfortable in the evening, I he 
with my head low, and then I have plea- 
fant dreams; when, on the contrary, I 
am vexed or unhappy, I he with my 
head high, that I may not dream, 


MoTHER. 


And does this precaution anſwer your 
. 


EMILY. 
1 ſhould have been greatly to be pitied 
during your dreadful illneſs, 1f 1 had not 


known this {ecret. It ſaved me many, 
miſerable nights. | 


MoTHER. 
In that caſe, the beſt way will be not 
to dream to-night. As misfortunes make 
a deep impreſſion, I fear thoſe of Mrs. 
Baruel may efface from your imagination 


the happineſs we have been witneſs to 
this day. 


EmiLy, 

You are right, Mamma ; we will keep 
on the ſafe fide. We will ſleep without 
dreaming, to prevent confuſion, and to- 
morrow we will think only of che happineſs 
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of the little family in Angouleme---Mam-- 


ma, which do you think the happieſt of 


the two, the Dutcheſs, or Mrs. Barucl? 


MOTHER. 


That, my love, is a queſtion ſomewhat 
difficult to anſwer. If you take my ad- 
vice, we will ſleep upon it, and to-mor- 
row you will furniſh me with a proper 
anſwer, I'S 


Dd 3 


7.0 
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* 
TWENTIETH CONVERSATION. 


| 


E MIL v. 


WIVIAT a quantity of flowers you 
have, Mamma! Areyyou going to ſell 
noſegays ? 


MoTHER. 


Art any rate theſe will not make my 
head ache. 


EMILY, } 
I plainly ſee they are artificial. This. 
is not the ſeaſon for flowers. What do 
you intend to do with them? 


—— ——— — — —ẽ—' 


Mor EER. 3 
Your aunt ſent them to me. She de- 
| fſires I would chooſe fome for Emily; be- 
caule ſhe ſuppoles Emily will dance to- 
Morrow. 


E M II. v. 
My aunt 1s very kind; I deſire you 
will thank her, Mamma, and affure her 
| 
| 
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of my reſpect; but I have heard nothing 
about a ball. It is true, to-morrow will 
be a great day. When I riſe, in the 
morning, I ſhall be no longer a child; E 
ſhall be more than ten years old. 


M OTHER. 
By three or four hours. 


Fuat, 
No matter; thoſe years are paſſed. 
e •!J 8 
You are right; and are paſſed never 


to return. So that if you have ſpent 


them well, it will be happy for you; if, 

on the contrary, you have ſquandered 

them away, the evil is without remedy. 
EMIL v. 


Juſt ſo, my dear Mamma, was I ſaying 


in my own little mind, as I came in. I 

dare not flatter myſelf, that I have ſpent 

them well; but I hope at leaſt they are 

not entirely loſt. 55 
MOTHER. 


So do L- - Now we muſt celebrate this 


great day, which makes one period in 
your life. 
EMIL v. 


Oh! to be ſure. Who is it calls this 
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a day of limitation? Behold, infancy | is 
behind us. 
Mor ER. 

We at leaſt advance with haſty ſteps 
toward its concluſion; and adoleſcence 
comes to meet us. 

. EMiLY. 

Two luſtres complete! as Mr. Gerceuil 
ſays. 

Mor RER. 
Speaking ee 


EMIL v. 

He ſaid to me juſt now, Do you know 
then, you were born on the ſame day of 
the year with one of the firſt men of your 
age, or rather ours, to which you do not 
belong. He was but fifteen luſtres when 
you came into the world. 


MOTHER. | 
To convince me of the progreſs you 
have made in arithmetic, can you make 
a calculation in proſe of che number of 
years? P 
Fees EMILY. 
Oh! yes; I can, Mamma, He was 
ſeventy-four years old, when I was but 
leventy-four minutes. 
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x MoTHER. 


Then he wanted one year of his 
fifteenth luſtre? | 


"EMILY... 
Juſt ſo, Mamma. 


 MorTHE K. 
And how old is he now? 


EMILY. 
He is eighty-four, and I am ten. 


MoTHER. 

May you reckon together yet a long 
time ! I thought to-morrow would be a 
day of rejoicing to you and me only ; but 
this anniverſary makes it a day of public 


rejoicing, for the birth of a great man is, 


in the firſt place, a laudable ſubject of 
pride for his nation; and in the next, a 
ſubject of joy and gratitude to thoſe who 
really are intereſted in the welfare of 
mankind. 15 
EMILY. 
Well, Mamma ! what ſhall we do to- 
morrow ? 
MoTHER. 
Your aunt ſuppoſes you would like to 
dance, as it is carnival time. Were it 
alſo the ſummer ſeaſon, a Ball Champttre 
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would ſoon be ſettled, and we ſhould not 
want artificial flowers. But, i in the middle 
of February, it is a more ſerious affair; 
you do not dance well . for a ball 
in town. | | 


EMILY. 

I know I do not dance ſo well as Miſs 
Gernance ; but that is nothing; amongſt 
us brats, we do not take notice which 
Jumps the beſt or the worſt, 


MorTHER. 

Then we have only to invite a com- 
pany of little ones, that we will not let 
into the ſecret of the ſolemnity of the 
day. | 

? E MI I. v. 

Unleſs mention be made of the public 
rejoicing. But to tell you the truth, 
my dear Mamma, I believe I ſhall not 
be much diſpoſed to dance to-morrow. 


5 Mork ER. 
Why not? 


EMILY. 
I do not know. Perhaps it is on ac- 


count of what you call the ſolemnity of 
the day. 
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MoTHER. 

How then would you celebrate fo 
ſolemn a day ? EY 
EMILY. 

Stay ſuppoſe we do one thing ? 


 MoTHER. 
What 18 it ? 


EMILY. 
Suppoſe you order your door to be 
ſhut, and let us paſs the day together, 
ele- d-tetè; that would be charming! 


Mor EHE R. 

To me it would; but it would be like 

every other day; there would be nothing 

new in that. I fear the day would appear 
tedious to you ? 


E MILY. 
No, indeed. I defy you to imagine 
any thing that could afford me fo much 
pleaſure. 


MOTHER: 

In that caſe, the preparations for the 

entertainment will not take much time. 
But what ſhall we do all day long ? 


EMIL v. 
We will do as we did in the country 
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where we have paſſed three or four days 
running, tete-d- tete. Rs 


MoTHER, 

In the country it is very different; the 
days are never too long. We have fo 
much to do in ſo many places, and fo 
many different occupations, that we can 
Tearcely find time even for walking. But 
at' Paris in a winter's day !--- 


TID. EMIL v. 
I ſee, Mamma, you are afraid of its 
being tedious. Ir is not my fault, if my 
Papa and my brothers are abſent, 


| MorT HER. 

Neither is it mine; but your own ex- 
perience muſt have already ſhewn you, 
there is no dependance on man ; . that 
they belong to the public, rather than to 
their families; that they have no ſooner 
- paſſed the age of childhood, than at their 
entrance into the world, they are obliged 

to go wherever their duty calls them. 


| „ EMILY. 

| Oh! what a vile thing is war! I have 
ſaid ſo a thouſand times; how can men, 

who are fo civil and polite in ſociety, be 
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ſo cruel as to kill one another, without 
even having ſeen one another before. 
Mor HER. ; 

It often happens, becauſe nations are 
neither more wiſe, more juſt, nor nivre 
moderate toward their equals, than tur- 
bulent, reſtleſs, or paſſionate people are 
toward their fellow citizens. In ſociety, 
injuſtice is reſtrained by laws; but what 
can a whole nation do when wronged ? 
It muſt repulſe injuſtice and wrong by 
force. 8 
| „ 

And they muſt kill one another on 
that account! Very fine, indeed ! 


TT Mor HER. 

You ſee we have a more eaſy part to 
act. The weakneſs of the ſex, and the 
narrow ſphere of our little abilities, con- 
fine us to the practice of domeſtic duties 

alone; and by tulfilling them, we dit- 
charge all that ſociety expects from us. 


_EmMiLy. 
Provided we remain without our Papas 
and brothers, 


You, TE F. e 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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OT NM nenn. Sy, 
Indeed we ſhall very much want your 
Papa and brothers to-morrow. 
: | *EMILY. -. 
Beſide that, we want them every day. 


MoTHER. 1 
Let, though their duty remove them 
from us, happily they are not as yet ex- 


| poſed to the chances of war. 


Well! that is fome comfort, to be ſure. 
MoTHER. 


And ſince it is our lot to live in ſo- 
litude, it is on your account alone J ap- 


prehend the day will ſeem tedious; the 


celebration of which ſeemed to promiſe 
you ſome amuſement. | 

5 EMILY. 

But, Mamma, muſt ſuch a day be 


ſpent in amuſement ? 


Indeed, I think it more ſolemn than 
Say. 5 
EMILY. f 


It inſpires reflection; does it not? 
And therefore what is paſſed will come 
into vour head whether you will or not. 
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One alſo draws a little the curtain aſide 


that conceals the future. Since you talk- 
ed of this dreadful curtain, I aſſure you, 
it has not been out of my thoughts. I 
have it continually before my eyes. 
Only think then, my dear Mamma, what 
a deal ot buſine!s to do in one day! 


MoTHER, 

I cannot ſurely blame you for 0 
ing the limits of childhood, and the ap- 
proach toward adoleſcence, in this ſerious 
point of view; and I begin to think, that 
it would be better to dance on any other 
day than when you have completed your 
tenth year. | 
EMILY. -* | 

Do you alſo begin to think, that we 
ſha'] be too buſy to find time hanging 
heavily on our hands? 


MoTHER. 
Indeed I do. To reflect ever A lightly 
on the paſt, would take up a long day, 
without carrying our reſearches into the 


future, the uncertainty of which cannot 


be reflected on without anxiety. 
EMILY. 
In that caſe, if we have not done du- 
ring the day, we can converſe from 
E £2 
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our beds; for, thank Heaven, mine is no 


longer in the frontiers, but in your own 


bed-chamber. Do you not call that 
taking poſſeſſion ? : 


Mor EER. Mop 

It is called in public right, a down- 
right uſurpation, performed partly by 
ſtratagem, and partly by violence, as 


moſt wars are begun. Had it not been 


for my tenderneſs, or rather my weak- 
neſs, J ſhould have defended my bed- 
chamber from your invaſion, as you have 
now converted it into a dormitory. Your 
bed was very well ſituated in the cloſet, 
and by leaving the door open, our com- 


munication was never interrupted. 


EMILY. 3 
But, Mamma, it was enough to make 


one hoarſe when we were both in bed. 


It was not at all good for your health. 


MoTHER. 
For two perſons who are never fepa- 


rated, from morning till evening, we 
might have kept filence when we retired | 
to reſt. 


EMIL v. 
To be {ure ; ; but when one has any 
thing in one's mind, or in one's heart, what 
can one do? It is Olten a trifle; a little 
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crumb; but it 1s thoſe little crumbs that 


we muſt not ſuffer to accumulate till the- 


next day. | 
MoTHER. 
I remark, that your ſtock of crumbs are 
exhauſtleſs in an evening. 


EMIL v. 
Nay, my dear Mamma, is it not very 
pleaſant to chat from our beds in that 
manner, at two paces diſtant, till the 


4 


duft-man takes poſſeſſion of one's eyes? 


MoTHER. 
That is rather a low expreſſion for a 
perſon who boaſts of having ſtudied my- 
thology. 8 


EMILY. 
True; I ovght to have ſaid Morpheus. 


MoTHER. 

Be it as it will, I ſee, that on account 
of the celebration of to-morrow, I can-' 
not politely turn you out either to-day or 
to-morrow. 


3 
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Or the day after; or ever. 


2 Mor RER. 

1 pleafe myſelf with preſaging the re- 
ſult of the examination you purpoſe 
making, whether it wilt make you gay 
or melancholy, ſilent or loquacious. 

18 EMIL V. 5 

I can ſay nothing to that. That is in- 
deed, my dear Mamma, a very puzzling 
— nn e 
128  MorTHEeR. 

*'T do not think fo. If you be con- 
tented with the manner in which theſe 
ten years have been ſpent, the anfwer 
to my queſtion will be made; and to be 
able ſo to do with preciſion, you have 
only to aſk yourſelf, whether you would 
begin them again, to ſpend them in the 
- ſame manner, and on the fame conditions. 

EMILY. 
Moſt certainly I would not. 
ff . 
Lou ſpeak deciſively. So then you 
are diſſatisfied with your lot; and, conſe- 
quently, with the education you have re- 
cerved, 
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EMI I v. 

Not fo, my dear Mamma. One mw 
have been very happy for-a day; yet is 
it therefore abſolutely neceſſary to wiſh. 
to ſpend it over again? May one not be 
a little impatient for e ſtill more 
happy day? I think it muſt be delight- 
ful to be fifteen youre old. 


MoTurrs. | 
And when you are fifteen you will 
wiſh to be eighteen. 


EMIL r. | 
'That may be ; but no further. 


MOTHER. ; | 
Who can anfwer for that ?---I had. 
forgotten your haſte to leap over a year, 
to arrive at a period that leſs impatient 
andy: quietly wait for; becauſe they 
now it will not efcape them, and that, 
in their way toward it, they ſhall not fail 
finding both important and agreeable 
occupations. 
EMILY. 
Indeed we are not quite of the ſame 
opinion upon that matter. | 
MoTHER. 


For my part I look upon the period 
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of my childhood as the happieſt of my * 
life, 'except that not having been warned 


of it, I knew not my heed till it 
bad len. | 


EM! * 

Fon have. often told me the ſame 
thing will happen to me, and that expe- 
rience will undeceive me reſpecting. 
many things; when 1 it wn, I mall 885 
tell you of it. | 

12 Mor EER. 
1f I ſhould be then alive, or to your 
children, who will believe you as much 
as you do me; but, abſtracted from that 
impatience, and confining yourſelf only 
to the remembrance. of the paſt, it will 
be eaſy for you to know, whether you 
would chooſe to begin them again on the 
ſame condition. 
5,200 err. | 

Why then yes, and no, my dear Mam⸗ 
ma; it may be. Do you mean that I 
| ſhould begin them exactly in the ſame 
manner, without any exception whatever? 

Mork ER. 

Without the leaſt; or it would be no 
queſtion. You muſt be ſenſible, no 
one would heſitate to begin again, pro- 
vided they could retrench every. incon- 
venience attending their ſituation; and 
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keep all that was agreeable or advan- 
tageous ; unhappily none can make the 
choice. 
EMIL v. 
Nor that of een again. 
g Mor ER. 
True; it is only a ſuppoſition we make. 
EMIL v. 

Juſt as you pleaſe, Mamma. I know 
not how to determine. 
| MOTHER. 

Why not? 

EMILY. 

I wonder at your aſking the queſtion ? ? 
Do you not think I have, in the courſe of 
ten years, been guilty of a great many 
faults; and that J have endured, as I de- 
ſerved, a great deal of vexation? How 
then, my dear Mamma, could I have 
che courage to commit the ſame faults 
again ? 

MoTHER. 

That is, I allow, a difficulty I ought to 

have thought of. 
Dutt v. 

Then have I not known great uneaſi- 

neſs? Three times J have been threat- 

ned with the misfortune of loſing you. 

If you be preſerved to me, it is by a mi- 
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raculous Providence; would it be pru- 
dent to expoſe oneſelf to the ſame” 2 


Mor RER. 
You were too young to perceive the 
5 riſk the two firſt times. 


EMILY. 
| I aſk your pardon. It is true I 1 was 
but fix years old when they obliged me 
to go through your bed- chamber on tip- 
toe every evening, without coming near 
your bed; TI ſhall never forget it. They 
told me, it was neceſſary I ſhould do ſo, 
that you might ſee J was in good health; 
but as you never made the ſmalleſt lign . 
for me to ſtop, I thought your children 
were become indifferent to you. 


: MoTHER. | 
Ph have ſince learned the cauſe of 
that involuntary indifference. | 


nn 

Indeed 1 have known it a long 
dag and it makes me ſhudder when- 
ever I think of it; but I had not then 
the leaſt idea of the danger of being 
ill; I thought being ill was nothing 
more than having a pain in the ſtomach; 
yet the diſmal appearance of your n 


- 
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that was as dark as poor Mrs. Baruel's 
hovel; the melancholy conſternation in 
which every body was, the anxiety with 
which they whiſpered to each other, al- 
together, though it did not afflict me, 
yet cauſed in me a terror for which 1 
could not account. 
MOTHER. 
Well, all that is now over, and we 
may as well forget it, at leaſt for to-day. 
EMILY. 
You mean I ſhould again begin my 
life ; and that Oy brings the paſt. 
to one's mind. 


MoTHER. 

It was not my deſign to fix your at- 
tention on painful remembrances. It 
will not give our tete-d-téte a very lively 
turn to-morrow. 

. 

No. On one ſide, the remembrance 
of our faults; and on the other, of the 
dangers, is enough to make the day 
very diſmal. | 

7 Mo THER, 

1 only wanted you to throw a glance 
on the paſt; and I flattered mylelf, it 
would preſent with more ſubjects of joy 
than of affliction; more moments of 
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ſatisfaction than unhappineſs ; and really, 
whenever I look back, I fee Emily jump- 
ing, laughing, or dancing; and I can 
ſcarcely recollect ſeeing her cry; whence 
I concluded, your firſt ten years had not 
paſſed very painfully, COP 


EMILY. 
Well, Mamma, that is true; but what 
advantage is there in that? Is there 
any merit in having paſſed the firſt ten 


years in jumping, and running about, 


and making a noile ? 


| MoTHER. 

To be ſure; and if you provoke me, 
J will reproach you for not having made 
enough. You know my prejudice a- 
gain too quiet children; I am always 
tempted to think their tranquillity pro- 
ceeds from a defect in their health--- 


| | EMILY. 
Either of body or mind, I know that; 
but you muſt grant, the time I have 
ſpent with my doll is loſt time. 


 MorTHxrER. 
I ſhall not allow that neither, ſince I 
am in a humour to contradict you. The 
manner in which that lady's houſe was 
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managed, the place you held in her 
ſervice, obliged you. to learn many par- 
ticulars, either of her toilet, or her 
houſe-keeping, very proper to be known; 
not to mention that her ſervice has made 
you ſkilful in many kinds of works, 
Therefore, if you ſhould indulge the 
whim of remaining in her ſervice, even 
after the two luſtres are accompliſhed, as 
I am in hopes the ſerious humour you 
are now in will not laſt, you will meet 
with no oppoſition on my part. 


nn 
Well, my dear Mamma, if you be 
but ſatisfied with my ten years, well and 
good; I well may, and I ought to be fo. 


MoTHER, : 

1 do not mean to ſay, that all has 
been as well as it could be, or that it 
might not have been better; but I would 
not have you, my child, judge with too 
great ſeverity; for then you muſt ex- 
amine the conduct of the mother with 
the ſame rigour, and I ſhould not find 
my account in that. 

EMIL v. 
Well, that is droll! You perhaps 
may reproach yourſelf for ſome fautts ? 
Vor. II. F f 
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MoTHER, 
More than I ſhould chooſe ; with this 
difference, that you may turn your eyes 
from your own faults, which is the beſt 
you can do when they are of no great 
conſequence; but I find mine of ſo ſerious 
a nature, as to require a fixed and con- 
tinual attention to them needful. Me- 
thinks I would willingly ſacrifice half my 
future days, to begin your education a- 
gain, ſuppoſing it poſſible to avoid them. 


EMI IL. v. 

What you ſay ſeems to be very ſerious 
indeed, unleſs you be in jeſt. Pray tell 
me what are the faults you would redeem 
at ſo dear a price? 


MOTHER. 
To- morrow we will make the review; 
after yours mine will naturally follow; 
but in my eyes, the hope of repairing one 
of them, would be worth the ſacrifice to 
which J am reſigned. 


EMILY. 
What then is the fault? 


Mor EER. 


The injury which my ill health has 
been to you. 


EMILY. 
You are right, my dear Mamma; your 
children would have no more uneaſineſs, 
if you enjoyed a better health. 


MoTHER. 

Tt is not abſolutely to ſpare your un- 
eaſineſs, that I deſire to have better 
health; but if you knew how much my 
infirmities have deranged my plan; how 


much my feeble conſtitution has thwarted 


my principles! 


EMILY. 
I never perceived it. 


MoTHER. 
For inſtance, you are not unacquainted 
what importance I annexed, eſpecially in 
early childhood, to bodily exerciſes, or 
rather to the exerciſe and habitual mo- 
tions ſo eſſentially neceſſary to unfold 
the phyſical powers. 


EMILY. 
Then lT have not run or jumped enough, 
] have not fatigued myſelf, nor tormented 
you enough, in your opinion ? 


MoTHER. 
Certainly not, In 75 country you take 
12 
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pretty good exerciſe ; but in town, you 
know what trouble I have to induce 
you to take any. 
"EMILY: 
There is nothing ſo tireſome as to 
parade up and down a walk without FO 


MoTHER. 
You ſee then, that my ill health ſerves 
you, either as a reaſon or pretence z 
and that I am not to blame to look upon 
it as very injurious to your education. I 
reproach myſelf every time I ſee you 
diſpoſed to be indolent, either in a 
moral or phyſical ſenſe. 


EMILY. 
But, Mamma, you then reproach your- 
ſelf for my faults, not for your own. 


MorTHER, 
In that caſe, it depends on you to 
ſpare me thoſe ſelf-reproaches. 


EMILY. 
1 allow, that when you are ill, I have 
not the heart to do any thing. 


5 MoTHER. 
But what one 1s not inclined to do, 
may be performed by an effort of reaſon, 
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when we know the neceſſity of it; and it 
is in what the force of the mind conſiſts. 
EMIL V. 

You cannot think, Mamma, how diſ- 
mal it 1s to walk without having you to 
chat with. 
MorE RER. 

You bring to my mind another of my 
faults; which is, having ſuffered you to 
acquire too great a taſte for conver- 
ſation. | 

"> MILLY. 

How! do you reproach yourſelf for 
our converſations ? 

MOTHER. = 

I fear they have contributed to a habit 
of reflection and ſedateneſs, inconſiſtent 
with your years, and conſequently ob- 
ſtructed the important deſign of Tg 
a good conſtitution. 

EMILY. 

What, Mamma! Were you to begin 
again, would you deprive me of the plea- 
ſure of chattering with you ? 

Me OTHER. 

I would at leaſt never talk with you 
when fitting. With this fundamental 
Jaw, we might renew the ſchool of the 
Peripaletics. 


F f 3 
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EMILY. 
What is that you ſay? There is a 


word longer, and perhaps more tedious, 
than the longeſt walk without you. 


Mor RER. 
It was the cuſtom of thoſe gentlemen 

never to converſe on philoſophy together, 
but when walking in the Lyceum, which 
was the Tuileries of Athens; and we ought 
to have imitated ſo illuſtrious an ex- 
ample. 
EMILY. 
I have already forgotten how you call 
them. 
£1 Mor RER. 
Peripatetics, that is, walkers. 


E MIL v. 


Pe-ri-pa-t e-tics, and cannot you excuſe 
one of thoſe ſyllables ? 


MoTHzR. 
Not one that I know of. 


Kris. 
Then I will add two more to them, 
for we are at leaſt De-mi-peripatetics ; 


half our converſations have been during 
our walks, 


mY 
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MOTHER. 


I am therefore leſs culpable than I 
thought, 


EMILY. 

Pray let me know your other capital 
faults. Perhaps we may alſo extenuate 
them. 

MoTHER. 

You know every thing is connected in 
this world. When one thing is well and 
wiſely ordered, all its inferior parts are 
commonly as many advantages attending 
it. In the ſame manner, one fault is 
ſeldom unaccompanied, it ſpreads out in 
a number of branches; that is to ſay, it 


draws on a train of other faults. 


h EMILY 
Do you ſay that to preface me for a 
long train of them ? 
1 Mor HER. 
A judicious cenſor would doubtleſs re- 


proach me, for having ſuffered you, at a 


tender age, to employ yourſelf, either in 
reading, or the needle-works proper for 


your ſex; to have even wiſhed you to 
poſſeſs a taſte for them, for having at 


leaſt remarked it with pleaſure, as fear- 


ing, that being put in practice too late, 
you would remain ignorant or unſkilful. 
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EMILY. 
Are theſe your crimes? 


MoTHER. 

1 fear he would add, Your daughter 
will embroider very well, work delight- 
fully, in the opinion of your waiting- 
women, whoſe approbation will ſtamp 
her reputation with immortality ; but 
would you be very well pleaſed to ſee 
this early taſte for a ſedentary life in- 
creaſing from year to year, if it render her 
indolent both in body and mind, or if it 
ſhould materially 1 injure her health? 


| EMIL v. 

Then you would be reproached fn 
the pleaſure of doing it only. I am very 
well, thank Heaven; I know not what 
illneſs IS. 

MoTHER. 

My affection is not ſatisfied even with 
that. I would have you poſſeſs a con- 
ſtitution of iron. 


EMIL V. 
I wiſh your health were as good as 
mine! 
Mor RRR. 


It would, no doubt, have been very 
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good, had not a miſtaken tenderneſs de- 


prived me of every mean of ſtrengthen- 


ing it.---So then, you imagine my cen- 


ſor would ſtop there. If he deſire great 
attention ſnould be paid to the phyſical 
powers of a child in its infancy, in re- 
turn, he would not have the moral ones 
exerciſed during that period, leſt they 
ſhould be diſtorted by any miſtake in 
their education, or by a too haſty culti- 
vation, forced to a premature and ſu- 
perficial growth; as formerly children 
were lamed by being ſwathed, or, as an 
unſkilful gardener ruins a good tree, 


that he may gather the fruit at an early 


period, g 
EMIL v. 
Methinks your cenſor would, and would 
not, have many things. 


Mor EER. 


He, above all, made me unhappy by 


one remark. Finding yourſelf unable, 
ſaid he, notwithſtanding all your efforts, 
to deſcend to the level of a child's ca- 
pacity, do you not frequently raiſe it to 
your own, without perceiving it; and does 


not this method, though involuntary on 


your part, make you, contrary to your 
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intentions, force in a hot-bed, a plant 
which ought to receive its maturity by 
time, and by the benign and imper- 
ceptible influence of Heaven. 

| EMILY... 

Mamma, your cenſor 1s a dotard, who 
would ſpoil our tete-d-tete to-morrow, if 
we were to permit him to exerciſe his 
morality ; but we will ſend him to retail 
his maxims in a ſchool. 
| . NI o THER. 

You place him in a better ſituation 
than you would wiſh erhaps. No ſooner 
will he have formed a ſchool after. his 
own principle, than I mould be eaſed of 
a heavy burden, and Emily would be the 
firſt to experience the numberleſs ad- 
vantages o ſo deſirable an inſtitution. 

EMILY. 

Oh! there we are again! I have at 
my fingers* ends all you are going to ſay 
about the advantages which a public edu- 
cation has over a private or domeſtic one; 
bur you know alſo, my dear Mamma, that 
on this head, I ſhall never be of your 
opinion. 

Mor HER. 
1 thought you might have changed 
your ſentiment ſince you have boaſted to 


me of the great utility of the extracts 
from Plutarch. 
EMILY. 
What have thoſe extracts to do with 
public education? 


MOTHER. 
It is there often extolled. 


EEA. 
Perhaps it was right at that time; but 
now J am right, I am ſure. 


Mor RER. 


Then you muſt have remarked, that 


one of the greateſt advantages of repub- 
lican government, is the immediate in- 
fluence it has over individuals, that it 
animates the general maſs in every part; 
it gives life and activity, and conſe- 


quently, makes known to each perſon his 


own worth, which, perhaps, in another 
form of government, he would have been 
unconſcious of; ; it, at the fame time, in- 


ſpires public ſpirit, which, by a free pro- 


feſſion of the ſame principles, unites all 
theſe different powers, and renders them 
uſeful in one common centre for the 


general good. Public ſchools, inſtituted 


upon good plans, are ſimilar to this re- 
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publican government, and procure their 
pupils the ſame advantages. The gene- 
ral maſs is compoſed of children. The 
inſtitution tends to inform each of his 
own value, and to increaſe it. Their 
union, teaches them to reſpect the fun- 
damental rights of general ſociety. 

Merit and talents, or rather the hope 
that fore-runs and convinces them, aſſigns 
to each his place. Juſtice there decides 
_ ingly and uniformly, without reſpect to 
perſons. Example, experience, and ne- 
ceſſity are the preceptors who teach, or 
rather the maſters who command. They 
conyerſe not, they open not their mouths, 
they are ſilent, but they engrave their 
principles on the heart in indelible cha- 
racers, inſtead of inconſiſtently crowding 
them on the memory. 


EMILY. 


I would have avoided praiſing the ex- 
tracts from Plutarch, if I had foreſeen 
the uſe you would have made of them a- 
gainſt me. And will you perſuade me, 

that in public ſchools they know better 


than you do, how to deſcend to the level 
of children? 
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| MoTHeRr 

Without doubt, my love. My cen- 
for pretends, that a gardener, who has 
but one plant to take care of, runs 
a great riſk of killing it by kindneſs, 
by extreme attention, and cultivation ; 
whereas, if he were obliged to divide 


his cares amongſt a certain number of 


different plants, he is effectually ſcreen- 

ed from that inconvenience, and 1s hap- 

pily confined to beftow only on each 
lant ſuch a portion of his cares as may 

WS uſeful to it. | 
ny E MILY. 

Dear me, Mamma! How troubleſome 
your cenſor and his gardener are! The 
gentleman probably takes me for a let- 
tuce; that 1s, he ſuppoſes I only came 
into the world to vegetate. | 

MoTHER. | 

Would you have him talk without a 
metaphor? Between you and me, I am 
the ſtrongeſt, and by a natural effort of 
my ſtrength, it happens probably, that 1 
every moment raiſe you to me, inſtead 
of deſcending to you; but if I had 
twenty children around me, it would be 
quite otherwiſe ; by drawing me on all 
ſides toward them, they would oblige me 

Vor. II. 7 
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to remain on a level with themſelves: 
and to raiſe them inſenſibly to a higher 
level, they would teach me many ways, 
with which I am unacquainted. 


EMILY. | 
J ſee, Mamma, I have made a lucky 
eſcape, that I am not among twenty 
little brats at a diſtance from you. 
MoTHER. Re Ke 
After much heſitation, I own, I have 
preferred the inconveniences attending a 
private education, moſt commonly me- 
. formal, and unconnected, to a 
public one which I could neither approve 
nor amend. 


r,, 
Or you would not have wanted reſo- 
lution to have driven me out of your 
houſe. % . 


L 2 MoTRER. 
I hope, my love, I ſhould not. 


EMILY. = 
Oh! you do not love me as I love 
you! This is a vexatious diſcovery on 
ſuch a day as this. | 


con. xx. err TTY 


Fs. MoTHER. ' 

I think on the contrary, that I never 
could have given you a more convinc- 
ing proof of my affection, than in mak- 
ing the painful effort of removing you 
from me for your good, and of depriving 
you, for a time, of the too conſtant 
ſupport of maternal tenderneſs, which 
is not without dangers, and which we 
ought perhaps to reckon among the in- 
conveniences of private education. 

"WWIKTY. 


Oh ! how can you think ſo? If you 


would ſee me die, you have only to fol- 

low that plan. 

MoTHER. 
| You now cut the knot of the piece 
by a cataſtrophe. 

EMILY. 

Happily ! ! happily! there is no dan- 
ger! there is no public education which 
you approve. 

MoTHER. 


Here again 1t 1s needful to be on our 


guard againſt the illuſion of affection. 
Perhaps I have exaggerated the imper- 


fections of our public education, only to 


furniſh my tenderneſs with a plauſible 
Pretence to keep you with me, notwith- 
Z h CD 
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ſtanding my juſt diſapprobation of a 
private one. 
EMiILyY. 

No, no, you are not fond of exagge- 
rations. I am fure you think rightly on 
this ſubject, as well as every other, 


5 Mor RER. 

Grant, however, ſince we have pre- 
ferred private education, that we ought 
to pay ſtrict attention to its imperfec 
tions, to preſerve us from them, or avoid 
them if we had the misfortune to fall 
into them. 
EMILY. 

Now deed, you talk to the purpoſe, 
Mamma. We may employ one part of 
to-morrow in this occupation; and it 
will not be time thrown away. 


Mor EER. | 
Since we have made ourſelves mutu- 
ally reſponſible for the ſucceſs of your 
education, it is very eſſential to ard 
againſt every reproach, and every miſ- 
fortune. 
EMILY. - 
You once told me, and I now, in 
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time recollect it, that we ought to 
accuſtom ourſelves to account clearly for 
the motives of all our actions; that it is 
of the utmoſt importance not to deceive 
ourſelves on this head, and not to miſ- 
take fof prudence, the inclination we find 
in ourſelves toward one thing rather 
than another; that we ought to make an 
examination, not only before, but after 
havirg acted; and that he who is never 
deceived in the real motives of his 
actions, is far advanced in the road to 
— and wiſdom. 
Mor RER. | 
With ſuch a method, we may hope to 
remedy our paſt errors, and to fupply 
their places by ſure and ſolid principles; 
to efface even the remembrance of them, 
and in future, to reflect on every un- 
taking. 
EMI I v. 
For inſtance, that of never quitting 
each other. 
Mor HER. 
That may be called the firſt ſketch of 
either a good or bad education. In the 
mean time, the firſt chapter of the plan 
ſays, we muſt think of going to- bed, and 
fleeping ; ſecondly, for to render this 
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ſketch perfect, the head e to be cool 

and clear. 1 | 

| EMILY. 

2 And when J ſhall be in bed, we wy 
converſe no more for this day. That 

will give me time to recolle& myſelf a 

little, and to prepare for ſo ſerious an 
employment, will it not? To- morrow 

I ſhall begin by writing to my Papa and 

my brothers, after which, we will mpeg 

the ny in our plan. 

: MOT EER. 

Thoſe are two more chapters which 1 
ſhall willingly adopt. Gd, my love; I 

hope we ſhall be as well fatisfied with to- 

morrow as with this evening. 


„ ir 

07 Kaceling at her mother's feet.) 
Embrace then, and + bleſs your child, 
my deareſt Mamma, that ſhe may. finiſly 
her ten years with your bleſſing; and 
that it may accompany her from year to 
year. I will inform my Papa, that you 
3 have given me a bleſſing for 

im 


Mor R ER 

14 Laying ber hand on ber child's bead. 7 Se. 
. e by beloved child, the bleſ- 
ſing of your father and mother. You, 
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who are ſo often the object of their 
cares, and their anxieties, may you be 
alſo the conſtant object of their joy 
and ſatisfaction, as you are of their 
ſolicitude and prayers. 
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